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THE  DERIVATION  OF  A  RELATIVE  INFINITIVE  CONSTRUCTION 
Georgia  M.  Green 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  to  examine  the  properties  and 
derivation  of  the  constmiction  exemplified  by  the  sentences  in  (1),  in 
particular,  the  deletion  rule  apparently  operating  to  produce  sentences 
like  (lb-Id). 

la.  John  brought  a  chair  for  Mary  to  sit  on. 

lb.  John  brought  a  deck  of  cards  to  play  with. 

Ic.  John  brought  a  puzzle  to  amuse  himself  with. 

Id.  John  brought  a  punching  bag  to  vent  his  spleen  on. 
This  construction  is  of  interest  for  at  least  the  three  following  reasons. 
First  of  all,  as  I  shall  argue  in  Section  1,  the  rule  which  apparently 
operates  to  produce  such  structures  seems  to  provide  a  counterexample  to 
Ross'  Complex  Noun  Phrase  Constraint  (CNPC)  in  that  it  deletes  an  element 
over  a  variable  from  a  clause  in  a  complex  NP..  This  may  seem  to  be  a 
pseudo-problem  since  this  rule  looks  like  simply  a  sub-case  of  Super- 
Equi  (SE),  which  has  been  observed  to  flaunt  island  constraints.  However, 
as  I  argue  in  Section  2,  despite  many  striking  similarities,  this  rule  cannot 
be  a  sub-case  of  SE.  Both  rules  are  exempt  from  certain  island  constraints, 
but  under  different  conditions.   Other  differences  are  also  examined. 
Third,  even  if  this  rule  should  ultimately  turn  out  to  be  analysable  as  a 
sub-case  of  SE  (and  an  attempt  to  do  this  is  made  in  Sec.  2),  the  derivation 
of  the  construction  in  (1)  is  subject  to  a  variety  of  unpredicted  constraints 
(detailed  in  Section  3),  several  of  which  apply  only  when  relevant  identity 
conditions  hold  between  the  head  and  some  element  in  the  highest  clause 
within  the  complex  NP.   That  is,  the  constraints  do  not  hold  across 
clause  boundaries  inside  the  island. 

Section  1.  The  deletion  rule  operating  to  produce  sentences  like 
(lb-Id)  has  several  properties  worth  noticing.   First  of  all,  it  is  an 
identity  deletion, as  indeed  (Ic)  and  (Id)  suggest.   It  is  not  a  free 
deletion  of  an  unspecified  or  indefinite  NP  as  in  John  was  hurt  [by  Indef ] 
or  The  children  have  eaten  [indef].   If  it  were,  sentences  (2a)  and  (2b) 
would  be  equivalent  to  (lb),  which  they  are  not,  and  (2d,e)  would  be  as 
grammatical  as  (2c),  and  (2g)  as  grammatical  as  (2f,h). 


2a.  John  brought  a  deck  of  cards  for  someone  to  play  with. 

2b.  John  brought  a  deck  of  cards  to  be  played  with. 

2c.  It  is  haixi  for  one  to  accept  that. 

2d.  'Vchn  brought  a  book  for  one  to  read. 

2e.  ''iJoan  brought  a  book  to  amuse  oneself  with. 

2f.  Joan  brought  a  toy  that  it  will  be  easy  for  one  to  amuse 
oneself  with. 

2g.  ?Joan  brought  a  book  that  it  will  be  easy  to  amuse  oneself  with. 

2h.  One  may  bring  a  book  that  it  is  easy  to  amuse  oneself  with. 
Rather,  (lb)  asserts  or  implies  that  it  is  John  who  (possibly  among  others) 
will  play  with  the  cards,  while  (2a)  suggests  that  John  will  not  play,  and 
(2b)  is  non-committal.   Sentence  (2d)  shows  that  an  indefinite  NP  is  not 
as  acceptable  in  this  construction  as  elsewhere,  and  sentences  (Ic)  and 
(2e-h)  show  that  the  deleted  NP  must  have  a  coreferential  antecedent. 

Second,  like  the  Super-Equi-NP-Deletion  discussed  by  Grinder  (1970), 

2 
this  deletion  operates  over  a  variable,  as  shown  by  (3)  and  {^) . 

3.  John  brought  a  toy  that  it  was  obvious  it  would  be  easy  to 
amuse  himself  with. 

U.  John  thought  about  the  possibility  of  it  being  obvious  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  bring  something  it  would  be  legal  to 
amuse  himself  with. 

Grinder  claimed  that  Super-Equi  (SE)  and  Equi  (E)  were  the  same  rule, 

Equi  being  merely  the  sub-case  of  application  into  an  immediately  commanded 

complement.   Like  E/SE,  this  deletion  is  obligatory  when  applying  into  an 

3 
immediately  cointianded  clause,  but  optional  if  applying  into  a  more  remotely 

commanded  clause,  as  sho\fn  by  the  ungrammaticality  of  (5)  and  (6)  compared 

to  (7)  and  (9). 

5a.  '•!  know  you'll  bring  a  chair  for  you  to  sit  on. 

5b.  ^I  know  you'll  bring  a  chair  for  yourself  to  sit  on. 

5c.  *I  know  Mary  will  bring  a  purzle  for  her  to  amuse  herself  with. 

5d.  *I  know  Mary  will  bring  a  puzale  for  herself  to  amuse  herself  with. 

6a.  *John.  hoped  him.  to  win. 

6b.  *John.  hoped  himself,  to  win. 

7a.  John  brought  a  book  which  it  will  be  easy  {far   him)  to  read. 

7b.  John  brought  a  toy  which  it  will  be  fun  (for  him)  to  amuse 
himself  with. 

8a.   I  know  you'll  think  it  is  unnecessary  (for  you)  to  bring  a  chair. 

fib.   I  know  Mary '11  think  it  is  unnecessary  (for  her)  to  kill  herself. 


Third,  assuming  that  "this  deleticxi  rule  operates  on  structures  like  (9) 
to  delete  the  circled  NP,  it  operates  to  delete  something  from  a  structure 
of  the  ordinarily  inviolate  type  which  Ross  (1957)  termed  ein  island,  and 
therefore  the  rule  shall  be  called  Arochitka  Deletion  (AD). 


NP.         NP 
1        ^ — ^ 


NP.     S 
!  3     /- 


UP. 

1 

^NP 
/\ 

NP.        S 

chair  /NP.",        VP 

sit  on  NP. 

puzzle    NP      VP 

I      z:\ 

S    be  easy 


(*^ 


VP 


_,  amuse  NP.  with  Nf 

9a.  9b.  1       3 

Whether  this  deletion  therefore  provides  a  counterexample  to  Ross'  Coiqjlex 
Noun  Phrase  Constraint  (CNPC)  by  not  yielding  an  ungraramatical  sentence, 
is  not,  however,  self-evident.  The  QJPC  says  that  no  element  ir  an  S 
dominated  by  a  NP  with  a  lexical  head  noun  may  be  chopped  from  that  S  by 
a  rule  which  must  refer  to  an  element  outside  the  island,  and  so  would  seem 
to  prohibit  deletions  of  the  type  characterized  by  (9).  However,  Ross 
observes  at  the  end  of  Chapter  6  that  not  all  rules  which  delete  consituents 
over  a  variable  are  constrained  by  the  constraints  on  variables ,  that  rules 
which  delete  backwards  into  a  subordinate  clause,  as  well  as  fcnvards  more 
or  less  freely  (e.g.  many  kinds  of  pronominalization  and  identity  of  sense 
deletions  in  many  languages)  are  not  subject  to  the  ccMistraints ,  that  only 
unidirectional  deletion  rules  are  subject  to  them.   Thus,  whether  or  not 
AD  is  a  counterexample  to  Ross'  formulation  of  island  constraints  depends, 
strictly  speaking,  on  whether  or  not  it  is  a  unidirectional  rule.  The 
answer  to  that  is  not  as  clear  as  it  could  be,  as  differing  judgements  on 
the  sentences  of  (12)  testify.  These  contrast  to  the  clear  reactions  to 
Equi  and  SE  sentences  in  (10)  and  (11)  with  parallel  structural  relations. 
One  of  Grinder's  arguments  that  Equi  was  a  subcase  of  SE  was  that  the 
same  constraints  hold  for  backwards  application  of  SE  as  for  backwards 
Equi :  the  deletee  may  precede  the  controller  only  if  it  is  commanded  by 
and  does  not  command  the  controller.  Thus,  parallel  to  (10),  where  Equi 


has  applied,  is  (11)  with  SE. 

10a.  Talking  to  himself,  soothes  John.. 

10b.  ^Talking  to  himself,  proves  that  John,  is  crazy. 

10c.  That  John,  talks  to  himself  proves  that  he. is  crazy, 

11a.  That  amusing  himself,  ia  easy  is  no  comfort  to  John.. 

lib.  "That  amusing  himself,  is  easy  proves  that  John,  is  simple. 

lie.  That  it  is  easy  for  John,  to  amuse  himself,  proves  that  he. 
is  simple. 

Grammaticality  judgements  on  AD  sentences  with  parallel  structural  re- 
lationships between  controller  and  deletee  are  exemplified  by  (12). 
Most  informants  found  (12a)  and  (12d)  as  unacceptable  as  (13),  where  the 
controller  does  not  command  the  deletee,  and  pronominalization  would  be 
as  bad  as  deletion. 

12a.  %A  talking  mouse  to  amuse  himself .with  was  given  to  John.  . 

by  the  esteemed  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
12b.  A  talking  mouse  to  amuse  himself,  with  came  to/for  John, 
today  as  a  gift  from  my  Uncle  Harry. 

12c.  Something  to  amuse  himself,  with  seems  to  be  just  what  John. 
needs . 

12d.  %Sally  gave  a  toy  to  amuse  himself,  with  to  her  cousin,  who  was 
in  the  Marines. 

13.   '''=A  talking  mouse  to  amuse  himself,  with  said  that  John,  would 
never  be  a  poet. 

There  was  wide  variation  on  (12b)  and  total  agreement  that  (12c)  was 

grammatical.  I  know  of  nothing  which  predicts  that  (12b, c)  should  be 

acceptable  and  (12a, d)  unacceptable.  The  ungrammatical  (12a)  and  the 

grammatical  (12c)  both  have  earlier  stages  in  their  derivations  which  meet 

the  structural  description  for  forwards  deletion;  conceivably  (12d)  does — 

cf  (m): 

lU.  Sally  gave  her  cousin,  who  was  in  the  Marines  a  toy  to  amuse 

himself,  with, 

1 

Still,  one  cannot  explain  the  ungrammaticality  of  (12d)  with  any  hocus  - 
pocus  about  relative  ordering  of  AD  and  some  rule  of  dative  movement. 
Notice  that  structures  like  (12d)  are  ungrammatical  even  if  AD  hasn't 
applied,  as  in  (15a),  even  though  AD  is  not  obligatory  if  the  deletee 
precedes  the  controller,  as  (15b)  shows.  The  ungrammaticality  of  (15a) 


is  as  unpredicted  by  the  conditions  on  pronoun-antecedent  relationships  as 
the  ungrammaticality  of  (12d).   In  (15a),  the  pronoun  him^  precedes  but 
does  not  command  the  antecedent  cousin,  which  does  command  the  pronoun,  so 
(15a)  should  be  all  right.  Sentence  (15c)  shows  merely  that  the  construc- 
tion in  question  can  occur  as  a  verb-adjacent  direct  object  in  a  sentence 
with  a  dative  phrase. 

15a.  ^-Sally  gave  a  toy  for  him.  to  amuse  himself,  with  to  her  cousin, 
who  was  in  the  Marines . 

15b.  A  talking  mouse  for  him.  to  amuse  himself,  with  was  given  to 

John,  by  the  esteemed  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

15c.   Sally  gave  a  toy  for  me  to  amuse  muself  with  to  her  cousin  who 
is  in  the  Marines. 

The  derivation  of  sentence  (12b),  however,  apparently  requires  that  AD 

apply  backwcirds;  the  deep  order  of  the  deleted  subject  of  amuse  and  the 

5 
object  of  to/for  is  presumably  the  same  as  their  surface  order.   If  we 

take  this  as  evidence  that  AD  is  a  bi-directional  rule,  and  the  senteiices 

of  (16)  provide  further  evidence  that  AD  can  apply  backwards,  then  we 

should  not  expect  it  to  .obey  island  constraints. 

16a.  That  a  toy  to  amuse  himself,  with  might  be  necessary  surprised 

John . . 

1 

16b.  That  a  toy  to  amuse  himself,  with  may  be  necessary  suggests  that 
John,  is  important. 

Significantly,  however,  it  does  not  violate  the  Coordinate  Structure 

Constraint  (CSC),  the  Sentential  Subject  Constraint  (SSC)  or  the  Left 

Branch  Constraint  (LBC)  with  abandon.   Like  Super-Equi,  it  may  violate  one 

clause  of  the  CSC,  the  one  which  forbids  the  removal  of  part  of  a  conjunct, 

as  (17b, and  (lEb)  illustrate,  but  only  if  the  conjuncts  are  adjuncts  to 

different  NPs  or  verbs — if  AD  and  BE  apply  to  conjuncts  which  are  adjuncts 

to  the  same  node,  the  resulting  sentences,  as  in  (17d)  and  (18d)  are  un- 

grammatical.   And  if  SE  or  AD  applies  to  delete  a  complete  conjunct,  the 

result,  as  in  (17ghi)  and  (ISghi),  is  again  ungrammatical. 

17a.   I  brought  a  toy  for  me  to  amuse  myself  with  and  a  box  of  candy 
for  you  to  eat. 

17b.   I  brought  a  toy  to  amuse  myself  with  and  a  box  of  candy  for  you 
to  eat. 

17c.   I  brought  a  toy  for  Bill  to  fix  and  for  me  to  amuse  myself  with. 

17d.  '■'!  brought  a  toy  for  Bill  to  fix  and  to  amuse  myself  with. 


17e.   John  brought  a  chair  for  him  and  me  to  sit  on. 

17f.   John  brought  a  chair  for  me  and  him  to  sit  on. 

17g.  *John  brought  a  chair  for  and  me  to  sit  on. 

17h.  *John  brought  a  chair  and  (for)  me  to  sit  on. 

17i.  '"'John  brought  a  chair,  for  me  arid  to  sit  on. 

18a.  John  thought  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  wash  himself  in 

Lake  Erie  and  necessary  for  someone  to  give  him  permission  to. 

18b.  John  thought  it  would  be  possible  to  wash  himself  in  Lake  Erie 
and  necessary  for  someone  to  give  him  permission  to. 

18c.   John  thought  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  wash  himself  in 
lake  Erie  and  for  Sam  to  waterski  on  it. 

18d.  -'John  thought  it  would  be  possible  to  wash  himself  in  Lake 
Erie  and  for  Sam  to  waterski  on  it. 

18e.  John  thought  it  would  be  possible  for  him  and  Jan  to  swim 
in  Lake  Erie. 

IBf .  John  thought  it  would  be  possible  for  Jan  and  him  to  swim 
in  Lake  Erie. 

18g.  *John  thought  it  would  be  possible  for  and  Jan  to  swim. 

ISh.  *John  thought  it  would  be  possible  for  Jan  and  to  swim... 

18i.  *John  thought  it  would  be  possible  and  (for)  Jan  to  swim... 

That  the  SSC,  forbidding  deletion  from  a  sen'tential  subject,  cannot  be 

violated  by  AD  is  shown  by  the  ungrammaticality  of  (19a ,b).  Tj^ically, 

if  the  sentential  subject  (for  John^  to  amuse  John^ )  is  extraposed,  as  in 

(19d,e),  there  is  no  violation. 

19a.  ''John  brought  a  toy  with  which  amusing  himself  would  be 
legal/easy /possible . 

19b.  "John  brought  a  toy  (which)  amusing  himself  with  would  be 

legal/easy /possible. 

1?>Q.  '''John  brought  a  toy  arousing  .himself  with,  which  would  be  eagy.  ,^ 
19a.  jonn  brought  a  toy  with  wnicn  it  would  be  easy  to  amuse  nitiself. 

19e .  John  brought  a  toy  (which)  it  would  be  easy  to  amuse  himself 
with. 

Regardless  of  whether  Ross'  distinction  between  bi-directional  and 

unidirectional  deletion  rules  is  correct,  or  whether  (12b)  and  (16)  to 

the  contrary,  AD  is  a  unidirectional  rule,  it  is  significant  that  AD 

characteristically  deletes  into  one  kind  of  island,  but  cannot  in  general 

delete  into  islands.  For  this  reason,  the  nature  of  the  deletion  and 

the  nature  of  the  island  deserve  special  attention. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Grosu  (1972)  takes  issue  with  Ross' 
distinction  which  he  calls  the  Dichotomous  Behavior  Principle,  and  pro- 
poses instead  tb'  limit  the  island  constraints  to  rules  where  an  indepen- 
dent condition  requires  that  "an  element  coreferential  to  the  deletor 
occur  within  some  configuration  which  contains  the  deletee"  (23).  Since 
AD  manifestly  does  not  require  such  a  condition  (cf.  (la)),  Grosu's 
principle  'predicts  that  it  will  not   obey  island  constraints.  However 
this  prediction  is  incorrect,  as  AD  doea  obey  the  whole  conjunct  clause 
of  the  CSC,  and  under  certain  structural  conditions,  the  piece-of-a-con- 
junct  clause.  Grosu's  analysis  of  coordinate  structures  as  head-and- 
dependent  constructions,  and  his  consequent  reduction  of  the  CSC  to  a 
subclause  of  the  CNPC,  reformulated  as  the  claim  that  satellites  can  be 
chopped  but  not  maimed  (Subservient  Satellite  Constraint)  predicts  in- 
correctly that  violations  of  the  whole-conjunct  clause  will  be  permitted 
while  violations  of  the  part-of-a-conjunct  clause  will  always  yield 
ungrammatical  sentences.  Of  course  Neeld's  (1971)  examples  showing  that 
several  rules  obey  the  whole-conjunct  clause  but  not  the  part-of-a-conjunct 
clause  are  not  counterexamples  to  Grosu's  claim  since  Grosu's  exclusion  of 
deletion  rules  which  don't  require  obligatory  coreferentiality  makes  no 
prediction  about  these  rules  (VP-deletion,  Super-Equi,  etc),  and  their 
properties  with. respect  to  island  constraints  are  not  explained. 

Section  2.   I  have  mentioned  similarities  between  AD  and  E/SE,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  that  a  case  can  be  made  for  considering  all 
three  to  be  a  single  rule.   Although  Neubauer  (1970)  has  shown  that  SE  may 
operate  into  complex  NP  islands  of  both  types,  this  property  nonetheless 
serves  to  distinguish  SE  from  AD,  for  as  Neubauer  pointed  out,  speakers 
whose  speech  is  constrained  by  Grinder's  Intervention  Constraint  (IC, 
q.v.  below)  find  ungrammatical  such  sentences  as  (20a),  where  the  head 
of  the  relative  clause  could  have  served  as  a  possible  controller  for 
the  deletion.   In  contrast,  sentences  like  (20b)  and  (20c)  are  perfectly 
acceptable  to  these  speakers. 

20a.  %John  met  a  girl  who  said  that  it  might  be  hard  to  blink  his  eyes. 

20b.   John  brought  a  girl  to  bat  his  eyelashes  at.    (AD) 

20c.  I  need  a  man  in  whom  to  confide  my  troubles.    (AD) 
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Second,  SE  can  invade  a  variety  of  island  types  without  producing 

ungrammaticality  as  shovm  by  (21). 

21a.  John  left  because  it  became  impossible  to  hold  his  breath 
any  longer.  (Adverbial  clause  island) 

21b.  Joan  knew  that  holding  her  breath  for  six  hours  would  amaze 
the  audience.  (Sentential  subject  island) 

21c.  Joan  heard  a  claim  that  it  was  illegal  to  criticize  herself. 
(Complex  NP  island) 

However,  it  cannot  violate  more  than  ohe  of  Ross'  island  constraints  at 

a  time,  as  shown  by  (22).  Notice  that  (22d,e)  show  that  SE  can  with  impunity 

violate  the  same  constraint  twice. 

22a.  *Joan  heard  a  claim  that  criticizing  herself  would  be  unwise. 
(CNPC  +  SSC) 

22b.  *Joan  heard  a  claim  that  criticizing  herself  would  impress  Sam. 
(CNPC  +  SSC) 

22c.  '^'Joan  thought  that  the  book's  mentioning  the  fact  that  it  was 
difficult  to  arouse  herself  was  unfortunate.  (SSC  +  CNPC) 

22d.  Sandy  and  Max  got  a  letter  that  had  a  clause  that  said  that 
trying  to  improve  themselves  would  be  a  waste  of  time. 
(CNPC  +  CNPC,  not  in  AD  environment) 

22e.  Sandy  and  Max  believed  the  claim  that  they  would  get  a  letter 
that  said  that  trying  to  improve  themselves  would  be  a  waste 
of  time.   (CNPC  +  CNPC,  not  in  AD  environment) 

Claiming  that  the  same  restriction  holds  for  AD  would  predict  its  inability 

to  violate  the  SSC  and  the  CSC,  as  demonstrated  in  (17)  and  (19),  since 

of  necessity  it  is  already  violating  the  CNPC,  and  this  could  be  taken 

as  efidence  that  AD  and  SE  are  the  same  rule  were  it  not  for  the  fact 

that  AD  cannot  violate  the  CNPC  twice,  as  shown  by  (23). 

23a.  "John  met  a  girl  who  had  a  toy  to  amuse  himself  with. 

23b.  "John  found  a  store  that  had  a  toy  to  amuse  himself  with. 

23c.  "John  believed  the  claim  that  Carson's  had  a  toy  to  amuse 
himself  with. 

The  sentences  of  (23)  show  that  AD  cannot  delete  into  a  relative  or 

claim  that  clause  containing  the  relative-like  clause  it  normally 

deletes  into.   SE,  however,  can  violate  two  complex  NPs  as  easily  as 

one,  as  illustrated  by  (22d,e),  where  the  intervening  NPs  are  by  virtue 

of  their  grammatical  or  semantic  hature,  not  possible  controllers.   This 

means  that  SE  and  AD  arc  not  constrained  identically;  maintaining  an 

account  like  that  proposed  above  for  the  ungrammaticality  of  (22a-c),  one  would 

be  forced  to  say  of  SE  that  it  can  violate  no  more  than  one  island  constraint 


at  a  time ,  but    of  AD  that  it  can  make  no  more  than  one  violation  of  an 
island  constraint   at  a  time. 

In  addition,    if  the  controller  nrecedes,  but   does  not  cominand  the 
deletee,   sentences  with  AD  are  much  worse  than  ccmrarable  sentences  with 
SE,   as   the  comparison  of  (24a)   and   (2'+b)   shows,   although,   as   (2'4c)   shows, 
the   input  to  AD  is  not   ill-fonned. 

2Ua.      ?John's  being  dirty  meant  th?t  washing  himself  was  a  must.    (SE) 

24b.      "John's  being  bored  meant  that  a  toy  to  amxise  himself  with 
would  have  to  be  bought . 

24c.     John's  being  bored  meant  that   a  toy  for  him  to  amuse  himself 
with  would  have  to  be  bought. 

Another  way  in  which  AD  differs   from  SE  concerns  Grinder's   Intervention 

Constraint   (IC)    (Grinder  1970).      Roughly,  the  IC  is  a  filter  which  says 

that  a  deletion  is  blocked  if  there  is  a  possible   controller  which  bears 

more  primacy  relations  to  the  deletee  than  the  actual  controller,  or  if  a 

possible  controller  bearing  equivalent  primacy  relations  intervenes  between 

the  actual  controller  and  the  deletee  and  is  not   p  clausemate  of  the  actual 

controller.      Equivalent  structures  which  should  block  deletion  according 

to  Grinder's  IC  do  block  it  for  SE,  but  do  not  block  it   for  AD.      In  the 

following  sentences  the  NP  John  intervenes  between  the  controller  I_  (the 

deleted  or  suppressed  subject  of  the  performative  in  the   (a)   and   (c) 

sentences)  and  the  deletee.     ■  "  ■   '.'  Both  John  and  I_  both  precede 

and  command  the  deletee;  John  and  I_  are  not  clausemates.     The  deletion  should 

be  blocked,   and  it   is  blocked  for  the  SE  cases  in  (25)  but  it  is  not  blocked 

8 
for  the   AD  cases   in   (26). 

25a.      s'^John  thought   it  was  possible  that  it  would  be  legal  to  bring 
my  own  lunch. 

25b.      '''I   assumed  John  thought  it  was  possible  that   it  would  be  legal 
to  brinp  my  own  lunch . 

25c.      "John  thought  about   the  possibility  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to   amuse   myself. 

25d.      •■'I   assumed  John  thought  about  the  D'-ssibility  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  amuse  myself. 

26a.     John  knew  of  a  door  j.?mib  which  It  would  be  impossible  to  stub 
my  toe  on. 

26b.      I   thought  John  knew  of  a  dror  jairb  which  it  would  bo  inoossible 
to  stub  my  toe  on. 
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26c.  John  knew  of  a  door  jamb  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  hurt 
myself  on. 

26d.   I  thoufrht  John  knew  of  a  door  jamb  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  hurt  myself  on. 

AD,  then,  is  a  rule  which  deletes  noun  phrases  under  identity,  over 
a  variable.  It  appears  to  characteristically,  as  an  essential  property, 
delete  NPs  from  within  islands,  and  although  it  has  been  claimed  that  at 
least  one  other  rule,  SE,  may  do  this,  the  aoolicability  of  AD  with  certain 
precede  and  command  relations  between  controller  and  deletee,  and  its 
properties  with  regard  to  the  Intervention  Constraint  distinguish  it  from 
E/SE.  It  is  probably  predicted  by  Ross* Formulation  of  Island  Constraints, 
and  definitely  predicted  by  Grosu's  formulation,  that  AD  and  SE  will 
not  be  subject  to  these  constraints.  Yet,  they  are  not  totally  immune 
to  the  constraints;  only  one  clause  of  the  CSC  m?y  be  violated,  and  that 
only  in  certain  kinds  of  structures.  The  SSC  may  not  be  violated  by  AD 
at  all,  and  AD  may  not  make  additional  violations  of  the  CNPC  beyond  those 
it  makes  whenever  it  applies.  Thus,  the  structures  to  which  AD  applies 
merit  investigation  in  order  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  one  can 
predict  AD's  ability  to  delete  noun  phrases  under  identity  over  a  variable 
from  inside  an  island. 

Amchitka  Deletion  constructions  do  have  a  number  of  peculiar  properties. 

1.  The  deletee  must  be  sentient,  as  the  sentences  (27)  show,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  it  is  deleted. 

27a.  John  brought  a  book  to  amuse  himself  with. 

27b.  John  brought  a  book  which  it  will  be  easy  for  him.  to  amuse 
himself,  with.  ^ 

27c.   ••Those  old  books  brought  book  lice  to  be  eaten  by  into  the  house. 

27d.   "Those  old  books  brought  book  lice  which  it  will  be  possible  for 
them  to  be  eaten  by. 

2.  The  disrupted  island  may  not  contain  an  overt  negative  in  the  highest 
clause  if  it  contains  the  deletion  site,  as  the  sentences  of  (28)  show. 
The  sentences  (29)  show  that  it  may  contain  a  negative  in  lower  clauses, 
both  in  the  clause  containing  the  deletion  site  and  in  the  clause  contain- 
ing the  MP  relativized.  The  sentences  of  (30)  show  that  the  highest 
clause  may  contain  a  covert  negative,  even  if  it  contains  the  deletion  site. 
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28a.      •'•■John  broupht  some  food  to  not  forpe/starve  himself  with. 

28b.      "John  broupht  some  food  with  which  not  to  impose  on  Mary. 

28c.     John  broupht  some  food  which  it  wouldn't  be  hard  to  eat. 

29a.     John  broupht  some   food  which  it  would  be  hard  not  to  try  to 
eat. 

29b.     John  brought  some   food  which  it  would  be  necessai^  to  convince 
Bill  not  to  eat. 

29c.     John  brought  some   food  which  it  would  be  hard  not  to  stuff 
himself  with . 

30a.     John  brought  some  food  to  refuse  to  eat. 

30b.     John  broupht  a  friend  to  dissuade   (from  voting). 

30c.     John  broupht  a  friend   for  Bill  to  dissuade. 
3.     The  disrupted  island  is  not  an  adverb.      Adverbs  of  all  sorts  may  be 
preposed  as   illustrated  in   (31),  but  as  the  sentences  of  (32)  show,  these 
clauses  may  not.     Of  course,  ordinary  relative  clauses  may  not  be  preposed 
either,   as    (33)  shows. 

31a.      VJith  a  knife,   Seymour  sliced  the  salami. 

31b.      Because  he  was   late,  Seymour  took  the  bus. 

31c.      In  order  to  arrive  on  time,  Seymour  walked   fast. 

31d.     To  Chicago,  Seymour  hurried  with  his  precious   cargo. 

32a.      •'To  sit  on,  John  broupht  a  chair. 

32b.      "To  gorge  himself  on,  John  brought  some  candy. 

32c.      "For  Mary  to  play  with,  John  brought  a  puzzle. 

32d.      "Which  it  would  be  fun  to  play  with,  John  bought  a  toy. 

32e.      •'•With  which  it  would  be  fun  to  play,  John  bought  a  toy. 

33a.      •••Which  was   from  India,  John  broke  a  vase. 

33b.      "Who  Bill  hit,  I  met  a  boy. 

33c.   ''=Which  Gladys  was  hiding  under,  Cyndy  slept  in  a  bed. 

33d.   "Under  which  Roosevelt  was  sitting,  Gladys  sat  on  a  chair. 
"4.  The  verb  of  the  disrupted  island  refers  to  the  future  relative  to  the 
time  of  the  main  verb  (commanding  verb),  and  the  island  expresses  an 
intention  or  purpose  of  the  subject  of  the  comnandinp  verb  in  performing 
the  action  referred  to  by  the  commanding  verb.   For  example,  in  (30b)  the 
reason  John  broupht  a  friend  was  to  have  someone  to  dissuade.   In  (30c) 
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he  brought  a  friend  in  order  for  Bill  to  have  someone  to  dissuade. 
However,  these  'purpose  infinitives'  are  quite  different  from  those 
found  in  sentences  like  (3U). 

Sla.  John  eats  avocados  to  pain  weight. 

3Ub.  Mary  kissed  a  frog  in  order  to  turn  it  into  a  prince. 

34c.  Maiy  bought  a  sewing  machine  in  order  for  Bill  to  be  able 
to  make  his  own  clothes . 

For  one  thing,  as  (3Ub)  shows,  real  purpose  infinitives  may  follow  in 

order ;  as  (35)  shows,  relative  purpose  infinitives  cannot. 

35a.   "John  brought  a  chair  in  order  to  sit  on. 

35b.   "John  brought  a  chair  in  order  for  Bill  to  sit  on. 
Second,  relative  purpose  infinitives  have  a  'hole'  where  the  co-referent 
of  the  head  noun  was,  e.g.  the  object  of  on  in  (35).  The  purpose  infini- 
tive in  (3Uc)  is  logically  complete,  as  are  those  in  (SUa,  b)  except  for 
the  independently  deleted  subjects. 

Third,  as  shown  in  (36),  relative  purpose  constructions  can  have  a 
relative  word  if  it  is  the  object  of  a  preposition  which  is  pied  piped,  or 
if  its  coreferent  is  not  in  the  highest  clause  subordinate  to  the  head. 
Thus  (36d,  d). 

36a.  John  brought  a  chair  to  sit  on. 

36b.  "John  brought  a  chair  which  to  sit  on. 

36c.  John  brought  a  chair  on  which  to  sit. 

36d.  John  brought  a  puzzle  which  it  would  be  easy  to  amuse  himself 
with. 

Garden-variety  purpose  infinitives  and  clauses  cannot  immediately  follow 

relative  pronouns  as  shown  in  (37): 

37a.   "John  ate  a  raw  egg  which  to  impress  Jane. 

37b.   "John  ate  a  raw  egg  which  in  order  to  derive  nourishment  from  it. 
Fourth,  if  a  purpose  clause  or  infinitive  contains  a  reference  to  a  previous- 
ly mentioned  NP,  it  may  have  a  pronoun  there  as  .  in  (38a).  But  the  relative- 
like  construction  to  which  AD  applies  permits  no  such  pronoun,  presumably 
because  it  would  be  redundant — the  NP  slot  whose  slot  it  fills  having  been 
deleted  or  moved  as  in  (38b,  c). 

38a.   I  bought  some  toys  in  order  to  amuse  myself  with  them. 

38b.   •*I  bought  a  toy  to  amuse  myself  with  it.  ((^ ,   ■'   on  one  reading) 
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38c.   "I  bought  some  toys  which  it  will  bt  fun  to  amuse  myself 
with  them. 

38d.   "I  bought  some  toys  which  it  will  be  fun  for  you  to  amuse 
yourself  with  them. 

Finally,  ordinary  purpose  infinitives  may  (as  in  39)  contain  negatives 
while  relative  purpose  infinitives,  as  noted  above  may  not. 

39a.   John  keeps  kosher  to  not  offend  his  mother. 

39b.   John  took  the  bus  in  order  not  to  be  late. 

Observing  similar  properties  in  the  Latin  constructions  traditionally 
called  relative  purpose  clauses,  Robin  Lakoff  (1968:195-211)  proposed  that 

they  originated  as  complements  of  an  abstract  verb  of  intent  which  required 
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that  there  be  no  negative  in  its  complement,  suggesting  'designate'   as  a 

prime  candidate.   If  we  were  to  transfer  this  analysis  into  English,  we 

would  be  claiming  that  the  underlying  structure  of  John  brought  a  chair  to 

sit  on,  and  John  brought  a  chair  for  Bill  to  sit  on  were  roughly  as  in  C+O). 

UOa.   John  brought  C  a  chair.  C  John^designate  C   C   John 
np       IS     Sh       -"PS 
sit  on  chair. 3DDD  -  P  ' 

1 

UOb.   John  brought  C   a  chair.   C  John  (designate'" C   C  Bill 
^    np       IS    /  .         np  s 
u  •   TTTT  •  hope     1   ^ 

sit  on  chair. JJJJ  ' 

1 

and  that  a  subsequent  rule  deleted  or  suppressed  the  verb  'designate'  and 

its  subject.   Does  such  an  analysis  provide  any  way  out  of  the  dilenaija  posed 

by  AD,  the  deletion  of  suGh..NPs  as  the  subject  of  sit  in  (UOa)  and  does  it 

provide  any  insight  into  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  relative  pronouns 

in  this  construction? 

At  first,  it  appears  to  provide  a  way  out  of  the  AD  dilemma  insofar 

as  the  deletion  of  such  an  NP  would  now  be  subject  to  a  controller  inside 

the  island,  the  subject  of  the  immediately  higher  verb  'designate'  in  fact. 

Where  there  is  a  variable  inside  the  island,  as  in  John  brought  a  toy  which 

it  will  be  legal  to  amuse  himself  with,  with  an  underlying  structure  like 

(Ul),  the  deletion  would  be  characterizable  as  Super-Equi,  Equi  over  a 

variable. 

41.  John,  brought  C  a  toy.  C  John,  designated  C  C  C  C  John. 
^    np    y^  s     I'j^^p^j     ^  T,p  s  np  s     1 

amuse  John,  with  toy. 33  be  legalDDD] 
1         D 
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Unfortunately,  there  are  at  least  three  major  obstacles  to  such  an 
analysis.   First  of  all,  in  such  sentences  as  (^2),  where  the  head  of  the 
relative  purpose  infinitive  does  not  refer  to  any  object,  it  is  nonsense 
to  speak  of  designating  that  object  or  even  hoping  or  expecting  anything 
concerning  it. 

U2a.  John  couldn't  think  of  anjrthing  to  amuse  himself  with. 

42b.  John  didn't  bring  anything  to  sit  on. 


43a.  John  couldn't  think  of  anything  which  he  *designated~ 

(' 


^  expected 


to  amuse  himself  with.  v.  hoped 

U3b.  John  didn't  bring  anything  which  he   ^designated/ 

''  expected   ! 
to  sit  on.  /  hoped     J 

The  sentences  of  (43)  with  expect  and  hope,  while  grammatical  on  a  reading 
which  concerns  an  ongoing  expectation  or  hope  with  respect  to  some  unspeci- 
fied but  presumably  definite  objects,  are  not  equivalent  to  (42).  The 
closest  I  can  come  to  a  paraphrase  of  (42)  which  is  sjmtactically  comparable 
to  (43)  would  be  to  use  a  modal  like  'can',  as  in  (44). 

44a.  John  couldn't  think  of  anything  which  he  could  amuse  himself  with. 

44b.  John  didn't  bring  anything  which  he  could  sit  on. 
Unfortunately,  in  (44b),  the  could  must  be  interpreted  eis  epistemic  (intransi- 
tive, like  'possible'),  and  taking  a  sentential  complement  as  in  (45a);  (44b) 
is  not  equivalent  to  (45b). 

45a.  John  didn't  bring  anything  which  CCfor  John  to  sit  onD 
would  be  possible] 

45b.  John  didn't  bring  anything  which  CJohn  was  capable  of 
OJohn  sitting  on^D 

If  the  modal  has  a  subject  complement,  the  Equi/Super-equi  solution  is  no 

longer  available,  since  there  is  no  controller  inside  the  island.   If  even 

'possible'  and  epistemic  'can'  are  two-argument  predicate  ,  th^ re  is  a 

compelling  argument  which  still  holds :  even  if  a  third  occurrence  of  John 

acts  as  a  controller  for  the  deletion  of  the  subject  of  sit,  it  must  be 

itself  deleted  by  a  rule  which  deletes  NPs  under  identity,  over  a  variable, 

and  into  an  island,  as  (48-51)  demonstrate. 
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Second,  there  are  relative  purpose  infinitives  such  as  (4-6)  into  which 
no  designation  or  expectation  clause  with  a  subject  identical  to  the  deleted 
NP  could  sensibly  be  intraposed.  The  sentences  of  (U6)  are  not  equivalent 
to  those  of  (47). 

U6a.  John  brought  us  a  book  to  amuse  ourselves  with. 

U6b.  John  brought  us  a  book  to  read. 

U7a.  John  brought  us  a   book  which  we  expected/hoped/designated  to 
amuse  ourselves  with. 

i+Tb.  John  brought  us  a  book  which  we  intended  to  read. 

Again,  a  modal  such  as  could  could  be  used  in  place  of  hoped  or  intended, 
but  as  before,  it  might  not  necessarily  require  an  appropriate  subject  in- 
side the  relative  clause  island. 

Third,  even  if  some  such  abstract  verb-E/SE  analysis  cou3.d  be  worked 
out,  it  would  only  be  giving  the  deletion  problem  another  name.   The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  deletion  of  the  'x  intend'  or  'be  possible  for  x' 
clause  is  not  a  free  deletion  (cf.  Grinder  1971),  but  is  subject  to  an 
identity  condition:  in  order  for  the  subject  of  'intend'  or  whatever  to  be 
deleted,  it  must  be  identical  to  some  NP  outside  the  relative  clause  it  is 
part  of.   Thus  while  (48a)  or  (48b)  could  be  the  source  of  (48c),  (49a)  or 
(49b)  couldn't  be  the  source  of  (49c),  whose  meaning  is  closer  to  (49d). 

48a.  John,  brought  a  book  which  NP.  intended  for  MP.  to  read. 

48b.   John,  brought  a  book  which  for  NP.  to  read  would  be  possible 

■'"  ^  (for  NP.  ). 

48c.   John  brought  a  book  to  read.  i 

49a.   I  brought  a  book  which  John  .  intended  for  NP  to  read. 

49b.   I  brought  a  book  which  for  John,  to  read  would  be  possible 

(for  NP.)  - 

1 
49c.   I  brought  a  book  for  John  to  read. 

49d.   I  brought  a  book  which  I  intended  for  John  to  read. 

Notice  that  given  this  analysis  of  AD  constructions ,  Grosu's  formulation  of 

the  relevant  island  constraint  (his  subservient  satellite  constraint  (p.  190)) 

will  still  not  apply ;as  (49c)  shows, the  NP  in  the  position  of  the  deletee  does  r 

have  to  be  corefer<jntial  to  the  controller.  That  the  deletion  of  the  subject 
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of  an  intention  predicate  or  animate  adjunct  to  a  possibility  predicate  is 
a  deletion  under  identity  rather  than  a  free  deletion  is  shown  by  the  ex- 
anples  in  (50).  If  it  were  a  free  deletion,  we  would  expect  there  to  be 
no  kind  of  intervention  constraint,  and  that  (50  b,d)  would  be  grananatical , 
but  they  are  not: 

50a.  John,  bought  a  mirror  which  I  intended  for  me  to  admire  myself  in. 

50b.   *John  bought  a  mirror  to  admire  myself  in. 

50c.  Susan  bought  a  bagel  which  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to  cut 
your  teeth  on. 

50d.   '-^Susan  bought  a  bagel  to  cut  your  teeth  on.  (non-generic) 

The  'x  intend '-deletion  rule  is  thus  deletion  laider  identity,  into  an  island, 

and  as  examples  like  (51)  show,  it  is  deletion  over  a  variable--the  very 

problem  we  set  out  to  solve. 

51.  Sue  knew  that  it  was  clear  that  it  would  be  legal  to  have  a  book 
which  C  ]  it  was  obvious  it  would  be  gauche  C  3  to  amuse  herself 
with. 

Section  3.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  property  of  this  construction  is 

its  similarity  to  a  relative  clause  construction,  as  evident  in  (3,7,  etc.). 

Indeed,  as  Ross  noted  (1967: Sec  6.1.1.3),  despite  its  peculiarities,  this 

construction  shares  several  properties  with  ordinary  relative  clauses . 

As  demonstrated  above,  the  liP  coreferential  to  the  head  NP  can  be  pulled  or 

deleted  from  indefinitely  far  away.  Although  the  relative  pronouns  must  be 

deleted  in  this  construction  if  they  refer  to  the  direct  object  of  the 

highest  verb  in  the  'relative  clause'  (as  in  (52)),  or  if  they  refer  to  the 

object  of  a  preposition  which  is  not  pied  piped  (as  in  (53)), if  the  head 

noun  refers  to  an  adjunct  to  some  verb  other  than  that  of  the  highest  S  in 

the  "relative"  clause,  the  AD  clause,  like  a  relative  clause,  may  begin  with 

which,  who(ra) ,  that  or  nothing,  as  (S^)   and  (55)  show,  and  if  pied  piping 

occurs  in  any  clause,  who(m)  and  which,  but  not  that  occur,  again  parallel 

to  true  relative  clauses,  as  (56)  and  (57)  show. 
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52a.  John  brought  an  apple  to  eat. 

52b.  *John  brought  an  apple  which  to  eat. 

52c4  John  brought  an  apple  for  Bill  to  eat. 

52d.  ''John  brought  an  apple  which  for  Bill  to  eat. 

53a.  John  brought  a  toy  to  amuse  himself  with. 

53b.  "John  brought  a  toy  which  to  amuse  himself  with. 

53c.  John  brought  a  toy  for  me  to  amuse  myself  with. 

53d.  '"John  brought  a  toy  which  for  me  to  amuse  myself  with. 

54a.  John  brought  a  book  which  it  would  be  fun  to  read 

5Ub.  John  brought  a  book  which  it  would  be  fun  to  look  at. 

5Uc.  John  brought  a  man  who(m)  it  would  be  good  for  us  to  know. 

5Ud.  John  brought  a  toy  that  it  would  be  easy  to  amuse  himself  with. 

5'+e.  John  brought  a  toy  it  would  be  easy  to  amuse  himself  with. 

55a.  John  brought  a  book  which  he  had  read. 

55b.  John  brought  a  book  which  he  had  never  looked  at. 

55c.  John  brought  a  man  whom  he  had  met. 

55d.  John  brought  a  toy  that  he  didn't  want. 

55e.  John  brought  a  toy  he  didn't  want. 

56a.  John  brought  a  toy  with  which  it  would  be  easy  to  amuse  himself. 

56b.  John  brought  a  woman  with  whom  it  would  be  good  (for  us)  to  study, 

56c.  *John  brought  a  toy  with  that  it  would  be  easy  to  amuse  himself. 

56d.  ^John  brought  a  toy  with  it  would  be  easy  to  amuse  himself. 

57a.  John  brought  a  toy  with  which  I  had  amused  myself. 

57b.  John  brought  a  woman  with  whom  he  wanted  (us)  to  study. 

57c.  '"'John  brought  a  toy  with  that  he  had  amused  himself. 

57d.  *John  brought  a  toy  with  he  had  amused  himself. 
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For  some  reason  which  I  don't  understand,  relative  pronouns  pied 
piped  from  the  end  of  the  highest  clause  of  the  relative  clause  without 
leaving  some  surface  clause  adjunct  behind  are  much  worse  than  similar 
pied  piping  in  a  true  relative  clause.  Thus,  (58a, b)  are  worse  than  (59a, b), 
and  also  v;orse  than  (60a),  a  true  relative  clause,  and  (60b),  where,  parallel 
to  (56b),  the  pied  piping  has  been  from  a  lower  clause. 

58a.   I  need  a  man  in  whom  to  confide. 

58b.   I  want  a  book  with  which  to  amuse  myself. 

59a.   I  need  a  man  in  whom  to  confide  my  troubles. 

59b.   I  want  a  book  with  which  to  amuse  myself  after  you  leave. 

60a.   I  need  a  man  in  whom  I  can  confide. 

60b.   I  need  a  man  in  whom  it  will  be  easy  to  confide. 

Furthermore,  as  (61)  shows.  Pied  piping  is  (totally  mysteriou3ly) 
blocked  from  applying  in  the  highest  S  of  the  'relative  clause'  if  the  subject 
is  not  deleted. 

61a.  John  brought  a  toy  to  amuse  himself  with. 

61b.  John  brought  a  toy  with  which  to  amuse  himself. 

61c.  John  brought  a  toy  for  me  to  amuse  myself  with. 

61d.   *John  brought  a  toy  with  which  for  me  to  amuse  myself. 

61e.   "John  brought  a  toy  with  which  for  Bill  to  play. 

61f .  John  brought  a  toy  with  which  it  would  be  fun  for  me  to  amuse 
myself. 

As  with  true  relative  clauses,  'head  nouns'  in  this  construction  as 

well  as  prepositions  pied  pipe.  Thus  (52)  is  parallel  to  (63). 

62a.   I  bought  a  book  the  cover  of  which  it  should  be  easy  to  express 
myself  on. 

62b.  I  bought  a  book  the  cover  of  which  it  should  be  easy  for  Bill  to 
restore . 

62c.   I  bought  a  book  the  cover  of  which  ("for  one)  to  decorate  with 
crayons . 
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63a.   I  bought  a  book  the  cover  of  which  Bill  said  John  restored. 

63b.   I  bought  a  book  the  cover  of  which  I  liked. 

As  with  pied  piping  of  prepositions,  there  is,  however,  a  mysterious 
restriction  that  if  pied  piping  occurs  in  the  highest  clause  of  the"relative'' 
clauses  it  may  not  leave  a  'hole'  at  the  end  of  the  (surface  counterpart 
of  the)  clause  from  which  the  NP  was  moved.   Thus,  sentences  (62a,b) 
wheire  the  pied  piping  is  from  a  lower  clause,  and  sentences  (62c)  and  (BU) 
where  it  is  from  the  highest  clause,  but  doesn't  leave  a  hole,  are  better  by 
far  than  the  sentences  of  (65),  where  the  pied  piping  is  from  the  highest 
clause  in  the  'relative  clause'  and  leaves  a  hole  at  the  end  of  the  clause. 

6U.   I  bought  a  book  the  cover  of  which  (''^for  one)  to  restore  tonight. 

65a.   ??I  bought  a  book  the  cover  of  which  to  restore. 

65b.   ??I  bought  a  book  the  cover  of  which  to  express  myself  on. 

A  third  feature  of  these  putative  relative  clauses  which  involves  a 
difference  in  their  syntax  when  the  WH-coreferential  NP  (the  relative  pro- 
noun) is  in  the  highest  clause  under  the  head  is  the  definiteness  of  the 
head  NP.   In  ordinary  relative  clauses  as  in  (66),  it  is  immaterial  whether 
the  head  is  definite  or  indefinite,  and  depth  of  embedding  of  the  WH-corefer- 
ential NP  is  irrelevant. 

66a.  John  met  a  boy  who  Mary  likes. 

66b .  John  met  the  boy  who  Mary  likes . 

66c.  John  met  a  boy  who  it's  possible  Mary  will  like. 

66d.  John  met  the  boy  who  Bill  says  Mary  likes. 

In  these  putative  relative  clauses,  however,  the  head  must  be  indefinite 
if  the  VfH-coreferential  NP  is  in  the  highest  clause  of  the  'relative  clause,' 
as  demonstrated  by  the  difference  between  the  sentences  of  (67)  and  those  of 
(68). 

67a.   I  bought  a  toy  to  amfise  myself  with. 

67b.   I  bought  a  chair  (for  Bill)  to  restore. 
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68a.  *I  bought  the  toy  to  amuse  myself  with. 

68b.   "I  bought  the  chair  (for  Bill)  to  restore. 
As  the  sentences  of  (69)  show,  definiteness  is  irrelevant  if  the  WH- 
coreferential  NP  is  more  deeply  embedded. 

69a.   I  bought  a  chair  which  it  will  be  necessary  (for  Bill)  to  restore, 

59b.   I  bought  the  chair  which  it  will  be  necessary  (for  Bill)  to  restore. 

Probably  the  most  striking  difference  between  true  relative  clauses 
and  these  relative-clause-like  constructions  is  that  while  in  true  relative 
clauses,  the  relative  pronoun  can  originate  as  a  subject  at  any  depth  of 
embedding  as  in  (70),  the  relative  pronoun  in  these  similar  structures  cannot 
have  been  moved  from  subject  position,  as  (71)  shows. 

70a.  I  know  a  boy  who  likes  Dali. 

70b.   I  know  a  boy  who  Bill  says  likes  Dali. 

70c.   I  know  a  boy  who  it  is  obvious  Bill  thinks  likes  Dali. 

71a.   *Mary  hired  Ca  boy  to  draw  a  picture  of  himself!). 

71b.   *Mary  hired  a  boy  who  it  would  be  easy  (for  him)  to  drav/  a 
picture  of  himself. 

71c.  ?"Mary  hired  a  man  for  whom  it  would  be  easy  to  teach  me  Sanskrit. 

71d.   "Mary  hired  a  man  for  whom  it's  possible  to  teach  me  Sanskrit. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  sentences  like  (72),  where 

72.  I  hired  a  man  to  teach  me  Sanskrit. 

a  "lan  refers  to  the  object  of  hired  as  well  as  the  underlying  subject  of 
teach .  However,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  (72)  is  not  a  sentence 
with  an  ordinary  relative  clause  which  has  undergone  WH-be  deletion.  That 
is,  there  is  no  reason  not  to  claim  that  (72)  is  derived  from  a  structure 
similar  to  (73),  which  has  suffered  the  same  deletion  of  a  relative  pronoun 
and  a  form  of  be_  that  applies  to  d'.rive  such  constructiccs  r.s  (7i+). 

73.  I  hired  a  man  who;is  ;to  teach  me  Sanskrit. 

'I^wasj 

71+a.  The  man  presumed  to  be  killed  in  the  plane  crash  was  from  Louisiana. 
74b.   The  man  peeking  in  the  window  needs  glasses. 
7*40.  John  wants  someone  tall  for  the  part. 
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Notice  that  (72)  and  (73)  involve  the  "modal"  be  to.   Like  other  modals, 
it  has  no  infinitive  form,  and  could  not  occur  in  a  structure  like  (71c,d). 

75a.   ""Mary  expects  Bill  to  be  to  teach  Sanskrit. 

75b.   «^Mary  hired  a  man  who  it's  possible  (for)  to  be  to  teach  me  SAnskrit. 

75c.   '-Mary  hired  a  man  for  whom  it's  possible  to  be  to  teach  me  Sanskrit. 

These  putative  relative  clauses  are,  however,  subject  to  the  CSC,  and 

CNPC,  and  the  SSC,  exactly  as  are  true  relative  clauses,  as  the  ungrammatical 

sentences  in  (76)  show. 

76a.   "John  mentioned  some  toys  which  it  will  easy  (for  him)  to  amuse 
himself  with  and  games. 

76b.   '"^John  mentioned  some  toys  which  it  will  be  easy  (for  him)  to  amuse 
himself  with  and  for  everyone  to  have  a  good  time. 

76c.   '"'I  brrught  some  toys  which  the  girl  who  said  it  would  be  <asy  to 
amuse  myself  with  liked. 

76d.   *I  brought  some  toys  which  John  rejected  the  notion  it  would  be 
easy  (for  me)  to  amuse  myself  with. 

76e.   "I  brought  some  toys  which  it's  possible  (that)  (for  me)  to  amuse 
myself  with  would  be  easy. 

76f.   I  brought  some  toys  which  it's  possible  it  would  be  easy  (for  me) 
to  arouse  myself  with. 

Further  similarities  between  these  putative  relative  clauses  and  true 
relative  clauses  involve  the  covert  definiteness  of  the  coreferential  NP 
(the  relative  pronoun)  as  discussed  by  Morgan  (1972).  He  points  out  that  even 
when  the  head  NP  is  definite,  the  coreferential  NP  is  indefinite,  as  evidenced 
by  various  co-occurrence  restrictions  concerning  definite  and  indefinite  NPs. 
Tough -movement  moves  only  definite  NP ,  as  the  ungrammaticality  of  (77c) 
testifies.  Yet  both  true  relative  clauses  and  these  putative  relative  clauses 
on  indefinite  heads  permit  tough -movement : 

77a.   I  bought  a  book  which  will  be  hard  to  put  down. 

77b.   I  bought  a  book  which  will  be  hard  to  tear  myself  away  from. 

77c.   ''A  book  which  I  bought  was  hard  to  put  down. 
Morgan's  evidence  from  there -insertion ,  intensive  reflexives,  and  the  non- 
occurrence of  stative  predicates  with  indefinite  subjects  is  not  relevant 
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because  it  refers  to  subjects   ,  and  the  construction  in  question  does  not 
permit  subjects  to  be  'relativized'. 

In  summary,  the  clause  from  which  AD  deletes  the  subject  when  identical 
to  a  corananding  NP  has  all  of  the  surface  characteristics  of  a  relative  clause: 
it  begins  with  who(m) ,  which ,  that  or  no  pronoun,  there  is  nothing  in  the  slot 
for  the  constituent  which  the  relative  pronoun  refers  to,  and  there  is  evidence 
of  pied  piping  of  both  pronouns  and  noun  phrases.   It  is  subject  to  Ross 
constraints  in  exactly  the  ways  true  relative  clauses  are,  and  despite  its 
differentiating  characteristic  that  the  head  noun  must  be  indefinite,  as  with 
true  relative  clauses  the  embedded  coreferential  NP  (the  one  which  shows  up 
as  a  relative  pronoun)  must  be  definite.  Nonetheless,  the  formation  of  these 
relative-like  clauses  is  subject  to  restrictions  on  pied  piping  and  definite- 
ness  when  the  cor-'^ferential  NP  originates  in  the  highest  clause  in  the 
'relative'  clause  which  do  not  hold  for  true  relative  clauses.  Also,  unlike 
true  relative  clauses,  in  these  relative-like  clauses  the  relative  pronoun 
must  not  have  been  moved  from  subject  position.  Is  it  simply  a  strange  coin- 
cidence that  AD  deletes  only  subjects?  AD  is  optional  for  deeply  embedded 
clauses,  but  this  is  exactly  where  the  violation  is  clearest  (cf.  (71b-d), 
and  whether  or  not  AD  applies  is  irrelevant  to  it,  so  the  answer  can't  be 
that  AD  removes  the  environment  from  this  relative  clause  formation. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  surprising  that  these  relative-like  clauses  don't 
behave  exactly  like  true  relative  clauses — logically  they  are  more  than  just 
relative  clauses.   They  contain  some  reference  to  an  intention  of  the  com- 
manding subject  NP  with  respect  to  the  relativized  NP.   Ideally  we  would  be 
able  to  determine  how  aspects  of  this  difference,  reflected  in  the  underlying 
structure  of  this  construction,  would  predict  the  anomalous  WH -movement 
behavior  as  well  as  the  anomalous  deletion  behavior.  Unfortunately  no  such 
analysis  falls  easily  out  of  these  properties. 
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Section  U; Conclusion.   What  we  are  left  with  is  an  identity  deletion 
rule  which  operates  forwards  and  backwards  over  a  variable  and  into  complex 
NP  islands  of  a  certain  type.  This  is  in  accordance  with  Ross'  (1967)  claim 
that  rules  which  delete  bi-directionally  v;ill  fail  to  obey  island  constraints 
as  well  as  with  Grosu's  claim.  However  this  rule  is  constrained  strictly  by 
the  SSC  and  one  clause  of  the  CSC, and  to  my  knowledge,  neither  Ross' 
recent  (1971b)  work  on  variables,  nor  Grosu's  work  en  the  strate.tric 
nature  of  island  constraints,  predicts  such  a  distribution.  This  rule 
shares  all  of  these  properties  with  SuperEqui,  and  would  easily  be  considered 
a  subcase  of  SE,  but  for  the  various  conditions  on  it,  and  the  fact  that  in 
a  few  respects  it  is  not  constrained  by  conditions  constraining  SE  (e.g.  the 
IC)  and  vice  versa. 

Second,  the  evidence  sketched  in  Section  3  indicates  that  the  interaction 
of  AD  with  relative  clause  formation  requires  eight  or  so  special  conditions, 
of  which  four  or  more  are  global,  and  three  refer  to  the  type  of  structure 
to  which  AD  applies;  of  these  three,  two  hold  regardless  of  whether  AD  actually 
applies,  or  even  can  apply.  Third,  taking  AD  and  the  relative  clause  rules 
together,  out  of  a  total  of  11  or  so  conditions  constraining  application, 

four  refer  to  a  distinction  between  highest  clause  in  the  island  and  lower 
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clauses,  and  all  of  these  can  be  thought  of   as  describing  conditions  or 

operations  that  are  obligatory  for  highest  clauses  and  optional  for  lower 
clauses;  so  not  only  does  SE  have  this  property,  AD  has  it,  and  all  three 
aspects  of  relative  clause  formation  (movement,  deletion,  and  occurrence  of 
that  have  it. 

This  collection  of  conditions,  some  of  them  with  conditions  on  them, 
reads  like  a  linguist's  nightmare.   They  deserve  an  explanation,  and  unfortu- 
nately I  have  none  to  offer.  What  I  would  like  to  do  however,  is  make  ex- 
plicit some  of  the  consequences  of  simply  claiming  that  AD  is  merely  SE 
applying  into  a  relative  clause. 
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First  of  all,  this  claim  offers  no  insight  into  the  fact  that  when  AD 
applies  into  the  highest  clause  of  a  relative  clause  as  in  (Ib-d),  the 
result  is  a  sentence  which,  like  those  resulting  from  Equi,  is  relatively  simple 
perceptually,  yet  application  of  SE  into  object  complements  (as  in  (8b)) 
generally  yields  a  relatively  sophisticated  and  complex  sentence. 

8b. ^  I  know'IIary  will  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  kill  herself. 

Second,  it  fails  to  explain  why  the  IC  should  fail  to  hold  for  AD 
structures,  even  though  it  generally  holds  for  SE  into  relative  clause  is- 
lands, for  those  speakers  for  whom  it  is  strong  (cf.  (20)). 

Third,  it  fails  to  explain  why  SE  but  not  AD  can  violate  the  CNPC  twice 
in  a  construction  (cf.  (22,23)). 

Fourth,  the  claim  that  AD  is  simply  a  case  of  SE  fails  to  predict  that 
SE,  which  is  usually  optional,  is  obligatory  into  the  highest  clause  of  a 
relative  clause.   If  some  principle  could  be  adduced  which  would  make  AD  into  a 
highest  clause  (call  it  AD^ )  a  subcase  of  Equi,  which  is  usually  obligatory, 
rather  than  of  SE,  then  it  is  quite  mysterious  why  Equi  should  be  governed 

(by  verbs  dealing  with  mental  attitudes  toward  actions  e.g.,  want,  try, 
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intend.,.,  but  not  "assert  or  "realize)  cJid  SE  ungoverned,   while  AD  and 

AD  are  "governed"  by  the  same  wide  class  of  seemingly  diverse  predicates  (e.g., 
accept,  bring,  buy,  catch ,  deserve,  find,  get,  have,  ignore,  know  about,  make, 
need,  own,  refuse,  talk  about,  want,  win. . ,  but  not  *break ,  '''drop ,  "throw 

away. . . ) .   For  that  matter,  it  is  exceedingly  curious  that  backwards  Equi  doesn ' t 

lU 
seem  to  be  governed   and  is  optional  whereas  forwards  Equi  is  obligatory 

The  only  other  alternative  that  occurs  to  me  that  could  make  a  reasonable 

generalization  about  the  relationship  between  obligatory  application. 

and  highest  clauses  would  be  to  say  that  this  is  a  property  that  inheres  in 

environments  (like  islandhood),  rather  than  in  rules  as  Ross  appears  to  be 

claiming  in  recent  work  on  the  notion  of  primacy. 

Fifth,  claiming  that  SE  and  AD  are  the  same  rule  requires  mentioning 

in  the  SD  of  SE  the  structural  requirements  for  forward  and  backward  AD  since 

the  notion  of  highest  clause  in  the  relative  clause  is  important  for  AD,  but 
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such  a  structviral  description  totally  obscur^es  the  great  generality  that  other- 
wise pertains  for  SE,  as  demonstrated  in  Section  3.  ^See  the  Appendix  for 
an  attempt  at  stating  some  of  the  details  of  the  structural  description  and 
conditions  for  application  of  AD-.   Obviously,  son.ehow  attributing  the 
obligatory/optional  d:!stinction  to  environments  rather  than  rules  would 
mitigate  this  difficulty. 

Finally,  collapsing  AD  with  SE  makes  it  impossible  to  refer  to  (much  less 
explain)  the  global  conditions  which  AD  imposes  on  relative  clause  formation 
and  the  indefiniteness  condition   in  any  principled  way,  since,  as  a 
comparison  of  (52-69)  with  (78)  shows,  SE  generally  does  not  impose  such 
conditions. 

78a.  John  thought  that  it  would  be  easy  (for  him)  to  defend  himself 
with  a/the  boomerang  which/that/55  he  made. 

78b.   A/the  boomerang  which/that /(2  John  thought  it  would  be  easy  (for 
him)  to  defend  himself  with... 

78c.  John  tried  to  defend  himself  with  a/the  boomerang  which/that/0  he 
made. 

78d.   A/the  boomerang  which/that/0  John  tried  to  defend  himself  with... 

Someday  one  may  indeed  be  able  to  show  that  SE  and  AD  are  the  same  rule,  but 

before  that  day  comes,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  will  have  to  be  a(nother) 

major  revision  in  our  view  of  rule  environments.  The  fact  of  differential 

application  in  immediately  commanded  clauses  and  from  more  remotely  ccn:ir.£nded 

clauses  will  have  to  be  stated  not  as  part  of  the  structural  description 

of  particular  rules,  or  even  as  comments  on  them,  but,  like  Ross'  constraints, 

on  variables,  as  conditions  on  environments  in  certain  types  of  rules. 


NOTES 

Whether  or  not  others  may  be  included,  and  who  they  may  be  is  an 
interesting  problem  in  its  own  right,  but  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
study.   The  question  is  taken  up  in  Green  (forthcoming). 
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Kimball  (1971)  has  made  an  appealing  case  for  considering  Super-Equi  (SE) 

to  be  really  two  sequential  processes,  Equi  and  the  deletion  of  the  controlling 
dative  NP.   Grinder  (1971)  points  out  some  obstacles  for  this  view,  however, 
and  it  is  worth  noticing  that  in  any  case,  the  dative  deletion  is  deletion 
over  a  variable,  as  shown  by  (a)  and  deletion  under  identity,  as  shown  by  (b). 
Although,  as  Kimball  argues  (^ee  also  Postal(to  appear)),  possible  may  take 
a  dative  argument  in  addition  to  its  sentential  argument  (but  only  when  it 
has  a  (subjectless)  infinitive  complement — cf.  (a)  and  (c)),it  cannot  do  so 
in  sentences  like  (a).  The  controller  for  the  deletion  of  necessary's  dative 
must  be  the  subject  of  thought . 

a.  John,  thought  about  the  possibility  ('*'for  him.)  of  it  being  necessary 

[for  Doom.]  to  kill  himself..  ^ 

1  1 

b.  ''-John,  thought  about  the  possibility  of  it  being  necessary  Cfor  Doom.D 
to  kiil-h^;rr,elf,.  ^ 

c.  '''It  is  possible  for  you  that  it  may  rain. 
3 

Grinder  did  not,  however,  discuss  the  fact  that  Equi  is  obligatory 

and  governed  (although  with  want  and  expect  and  certain  assumptions  about  con- 
trol and  coreference,  sentences  like  (a)  and  (b)  are  possible),  while  SE  is 
optional  and  ungovemed, which  may  pose  an  obstacle  to  his  claim  that  Equi  is 
a  structurally  defined  subcase  of  SE,  in  addition  to  those  discussed  by  Kim- 
ball and  Heubauer  (1972). 

a.  I  expect  myself  to  fall. 

b.  I  want  me  to  win. 

See  Morgan  (1970)  for  commentary  on  these  exceptional  cases. 

Ross  notes  that  it  is  a  "total  mystery"  to  him  why  unidirectional 
controlled  deletions  should  obey  the  constraint  but  not  bi-directional 
deletions. 

If  this  distinction  is  a  valid  distinguishing  principle,  it  means  one  is 
forced  to  reject  certain  of  Neubauer's  (1970)  arguments  that  chopping  cannot 
be  considered  to  be  copying  and  deletion.  Neubauer  makes  this  claim  largely 
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on  the  grounds  that  three  deletion  rules  (Super  Equi,  Sluicing  (cf.  Ross  1969) 
and  a  VP-deleting  rule  he  calls  Ludwig)  do  not  obey  the  CNPC  and  the  CSC. 
However,  since  as  the  following  sentences  show, these  rules  delete  backwards  into 
clauses  subordinate  to  the  clauses  containing  their  antecedents,  as  well  as 
forwards,  they  should  not  be  expected  to  obey  the  constraints. 

ia.   It  frustrated  Sam  that  exhibiting  himself  in  public  war  i.llegal. 

ib.   That  exhibiting  himself  in  public  was  illegal  frustrated  Sam. 

ic.   '-That  exhibiting  himself  in  public  was  illegal  means  that  Sam  is  a 
criminal . 

iia.  John  is  dancing  somewhere,  although  I  don't  know  where. 
iib.  Although  I  don't  know  where,  John  is  dancing  somewhere, 
iic.  '^I  don't  know  where,  although  John  is  dancing  somewhere, 
iiia.   I'm  sure  someone  can  swim  the  English  Channel,  although  I  can't. 
iiib.   Although  I  can't,  I'm  sure  someone  can  swim  the  English  Channel, 
iiic.  '*•!  can't,  although  I'm  sure  someone  can  swim  the  English  Channel. 
Interestingly,  Ross  noticed  the  deletion  involved  in  sentences  like  (1) 
(cf.  his  6.16-6.21).  However,  he  was  interested  mainly  in  the  relative  clause- 
like properties  (to  be  described  below)  of  such  constructions,  and  did  not  ex-'. 
plore  in  detail  the  conditions  under  which  the  subjects  of  these  subordinate 
clauses  could  be  deleted. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  sentences  like  (a,b)  with  verbs  which 
may  (cf.  Akatsuka  1972)  take  sentential  subjects,  are  much  better  than  (12a,d), 
apparently  because  it  is  possible  (and  probably  necessary)  to  reconstruct  a 
source  with  a  preceding  and  corrjranding  controller  (as  in  (c.d))  which  is 
deleted  in  the  course  of  the  derivation  by  backwards  Equi,  as  in  (e,f). 

a.  A  puzzle  to  amuse  himself  with  always  pleases  John. 

b.  A  puzzle  to  play  with  excited  John. 

c.  John's  getting  a  puzzle  to  amuse  himself  with  always  pleases  John. 

d.  John's  seeing  a  puzzle  to  play  with  excited  John. 

e.  Getting  a  puzzle  to  amuse  himself  with  always  pleases  John. 

f.  Seeing  a  puzzle  to  play  with  excited  John. 
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I  am  not  at  present  prepared  to  say  whether  the  relevance  of  this  possibility 
of  reconstructing  an  otherwise  possible  source  reflects  1)  the  set  of  possible 
vinder lying  structures  for  the  sentence  in  question,  2)  a  need  for  a  trans - 
derivational  constraint,  3)  the  need  for  interpretive  rules,  or  1+)  something 
else. 

The  LBC,  which  forbids  the  chopping  of  a  leftmost  NP  branch  of  a  larger 
NP,  may  not  be  violated  either,  as  the  following  sentences  show. 

ia.  John  brought  a  chair  for  his  wife  to  sit  on. 

ib.  .*John  brought  a  chair  (for)  's  wife  to  sit  on. 

ic.   "John  brought  a  chair  wife  to  sit  on. 

id.  *John  brought  a  chair  for  wife  to  sit  on. 
Regardless  of  whether  Ross'  formulation  of  the  constraint  as  a  constraint 
on  chopping  left  branches  is  correct,  I  suspect  that  whatever  it  is  that 
accounts  for  the  ungrammaticality  of  (iib)  and  iic)  below  also  accounts  for  the 
ungrammaticality  of  (ib-d). 

iia.  Sue  bought  John's  book. 

iib.   '*«Who  did  Sue  buy  's  book? 

iic.   '"'Whose  did  Sue  buy  book? 

iid.  Whose  book  did  Sue  buy? 
7   . 
This  IS  evidence  that  the  notion  'possible  controller'  is  more  than 

transderivational:  if  the  NP  intervening  in  controller  position  is  not 

referential.  Grinder's  Intervention  Constraint  fails  to  hold. 

a.  Sandy  and  Max  got  a  letter  that  said  that  trying  to  improve 
themselves  would  be  a  waste  of  time. 

b.  '"'Those  books  say  that  it  will  be  necessary  Cfor  themD  to  be  read 
aloud . 

c.  ''"John  met  a  girl  who  said  that  it  might  be  difficult  to  blink  his  eyes. 
Sentence  (a),  where  the  intervening  NP  is  inanimate,  and  as  shown  by  (b)  in- 
capable of  being  a  controller  for  SE,  contrasts  with  the  ungrammatical  (c) 
where  the  intervening  NP,  a  girl,  could  control  a  deletion.  Similarly  for 
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the  non-referential  NP  one  in  (d)  (cf .•  c)  and  the  abstract  (sentential) 
and  non-referential  NP  extent  in  (e). 

d.  We  said  one  couldn't  prove  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  defend 
ourselves. 

e.  Joan  bought  a  book  that  one  could  read  to  learn  if  the  extent  of 
the  invasion  entailed  that  it  would  be  futile  to  try  to  defend 
himself. 

If  an   NP  is  non-referential,  it  does  not  make  sense  to  speak  of  some 

other  NP  as  being  co-referential  to  it. 

Q 

The  IC  is  not  as  strong  for  me  as  for  Grinder,  so  that  judgements  in 

(25)  and  (26)  are  those  of  informants  for  whom  Grinder's  version  of  the  IC 

holds.   For  me,  the  sentences  of  (25)  and  (25)  are  equally  good. 
9 
Lakoff  chose  an  abstract  verb  with  the  meaning  of  'designate'  on  the 

basis  of  her  observations  that  such  verbs  (appoint,  choose ,  designate)  have 

an  appropriate  meaning,  and  like  relative  purpose  clauses  and  AD-constructions, 

do  not  permit  clauses  with  negated  main  verbs  to  be  embedded  beneath  them: 

*They  appointed  Arthur  not  to  shoot  the  Easter  Bunny.  (208) 
However,  the  meaning  of  such  verbs  involves  reference  to  an  explicit  act  of 
selection  which  is  not  required  in  the  construction  at  issue.  Verbs  with 
the  meaning  of  intend,  expect,  or  hope,  which  all,  like  the  'designate' -verbs, 
require  a  sentient  subject  seem  more  appropriate  semantically  to  the  relative 
purpose  infinitive  in  English,  despite  the  fact  that  they  do  permit  negative 
clauses  as  complements,  and  relative  purpose  infinitives  may  not  be  negative. 

I  am  deliberately  inexplicit  as  to  whether  this  is  a  global  con- 
dition referring  to  subsequent  deletion  or  one  referring  to  previous  deletion. 

For  no  obvious  reason,  relative  pronouns  can  have  intensive  reflexives 
only  if  they  refer  to  subjects.   Thus: 

a.  Mary  met  a/the  man  who  himself  supports  the  liberation  of  women. 

b,  ikJo.-in  was  captivated  by  a/the  friend  who(m) /which  himself  Mary 
brought . 
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Whether  the  rule  concerning  the  appearance  of  that  is  obligatory  in 

highest  or  lowest  clauses  depends  on  whether  it  is  formulated  as  an  insertion 

or  a  deletion  rule.   If  it  is  a  deletion  rule,  it  is  obligatory  in  highest 

clauses  if  they  are  infinitive  clauses. 

13 

Actually  both  AD  and  SE  are  blocked  by  predicates  like  predestined, 

preferred  etc.  in  the  'variable': 

a.  John  bought  a  chair  which  (it  was  obvious  that)  it  would  be 
'preferred  ";  ^'for  him)    to  paint  by  himself. 

;  preordained^  1.  *Qi\         f 

b.  John  thought  that  (it  was  obvious  that)  it  was  preordained  'for  him"' 
to  be  chess  champion  of  the  world.  (  *0  ■ 

but  this  is  the  closest  SE  comes  to  being  governed,  as  far  as  I  know. 

A  similar  situation  obtains  with  subject  raising,  with  distinct  classes 

of  verbs  triggering  raising  into  subject  position  and  raising  into  object 

position.   This  raises  the  question  of  whether  this  is  really  a  single  rule 

rather  than  two  (or  more)  rules. 


IP,    W3 
1 

qd:  r 

6      7 

8        9 

<l>     7 

8        9 
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Appendix:  Stating  AD 

A  statement  of  AD  in  the  usual  notaticnal  system  v/ould  look  roughly 
like  the  following: 

I .   Forwards 

X  NP.  Y  C   HP.  C   Z 
1    np   ]  s 

12  3     U      5 

— >  1  2  3     4      5 

OBLIGATORY  if  Z  is  null 
OPTIONAL   otherwise 

Condition:   a)  2  must  command  6 

II.  Backwards 

X  c   NP.  c  z  c  MP.  w:  y:3  q  np.  r 

np       j       s         s       1  1 

1  2  31+56789 

--,1  2  3  056789 

Conditions:   ill-understood,  but  8  need  not  command  U 
Other  conditions:  b)  NP.  must  refer  to  a  sentient  being. 

c)  If  Z  is  null,  W  must  not  contain  an  overt  negative. 

d)  If  Z  is  null,  NP.  must  be  indefinite 

e)  Intervention  Constraint  does  not  always  hold. 

The  above  formulations  assume  SVO  order,  but  assuming  VSO  order  at  the  time 
of  application  doesn't  reduce  the  need  for  a  double  structural  description. 
Notice  also  that  'conditions'  (b),(c)  and  (d)  are  well-formedness  conditions 
on  the  input  tree  per  se;  they  hold  even  if  the  rule  does  not  apply.   Indeed, 
(c)  and  (d)  hold  even  if  it  cannot  apply,  i.e.  if  the  identity  condition  is 
not  met. 
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SYNTACTIC  ANALOGY  AND  BACKWARD  PRONOMINALIZATION- 
Peter  Cole 

In  this  Daper  I  shall  present  evidence  that  analogy  has  Dlayed  a 
significant  role  in  the  generalization  of  a  syntactic  constraint.  The 
existence  of  analogical  processes  in  syntax  has  considerable  theoretical 
inport.   Analogy  explains  how  semantically  motivated  syntactic  regularities 
may  become  generalized,  and  hence  lose  their  semantic  motivation.  Although 
analogy  is  often  difficiilt  to  falsify  on  language  internal  grounds,  I  show 
that  when  analogy  has  the  effect  of  extending  a  senantically  based  process, 
it  is  possible  to  make  predictions  regarding  other  languages  which  have  the 
same  or  similar  semantically  based  croperty,  but  which  lack  independent 
motivation  for  analogy.   In  such  cases  it  would  be  expected  that  the  property 
in  question  would  not  be  generalized.  This  methodology  allows  the  formulation 
of  empirically  falsifiable  hypotheses  dealing  with  analogy  in  syntax. 

The  constraint  which  I  shall  examine  in  some  detail  is  the  ban  against 
backward  pronominalization  with  indefinite  antecedents.   In  superficial 
structures  of  the  form  of  (1),  there  cannot  be  a  relation  of  coreference 
between  PRO  and  NP,  where  PRO  is  a  personal  pronoun  and  NP  is  indefinite. 
(1)  [X  PRO  Y  NP  Z] 

Many,  though  perhaps  not  all,  languages  possess  some  form  of  this 
constraint.  The  psychological  motivation  for  the  constraint  seems  to  be 
that  speakers  understand  personal  pronouns  to  be  definite  when  they  appear 
in  isolation:  that  is,  when  they  do  not  follow  an  antecedent.  Thus,  when 
the  pronoun  precedes  its  antecedent,  a  supposition  that  there  is  a  definite 
referent  exists.   VJhen  a  pronoun  follows  its  antecedent,  no  such  supposition 
is  occasioned.  Under  these  circumstances  the  pronoun  takes  on  the  definite- 
ness  of  its  antecedent. 

The  backward  pronominalization  constraint  (BPC)  holds  in  some  form 
in  all  the  languages  I  have  looked  at:   Mandarin,  South  Hin,  Korean,  Yoruba, 
Hebrew,  German,  French,  English,  Spanish  and  Italian.  There  are  interesting 
problems  connected  with  defining  BPC  in  English,  French,  Spanish  and  Italian. 
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Subject  pronouns   are  normally  deleted  in  Spanish  and  Italian.      BPC  does 
not  apply  in  these  cases,  thereby  limiting  the  domain  of  the  constraint 
severely.      I  shall  discuss  the  constraint  in  English  and  French  shortly. 
Some  examples  of  BPC  follow. 

MMDARIN 

(2)  Heige  ganqinjia  (dang  ta.)  tan  qin  de  shihou  xihuan  changge. 
every  pianist    at  he  play  piano  RM  time   like  sing 
'Every  pianist.,  when  he.  plays  the  piano,  likes  to  sing.' 

(3)  Meige  xuesheng.  chi  fan  de  shihou  (tamen).  dou  bu  jianghua. 
every  student  eat  rice  RM  time  they  whenever  not  talk 
'When  every  student,  eats  a  meal,  he.  doesn't  talk.' 

(4)  "Ta.  lai  de  shihou  meige  xuesheng.  nazhe  (ta)  ziji  de  shu. 

he  come  RM  time  every  student   hold   he  self  PM  book 
'*When  he.  came,  every  student,  was  holding  his  book.' 

(5)  •'■Ta.  dang  meige  ganqinjia.   tan  qin  de  shihou  dou  changge. 

he  at   every  pianist    play  oiano  RM  time  whenever  sing 
'"He.,  when  every  pianist,  plays  the  piano,  sings.' 

(6)  ■•'■Ta.  taitai  sile  yihou  shide  shei.  hen  jimo? 

he  wife   die  AM  after  make  v/ho  very  lonely 
'"  V/ho.  did  his.  wife's  death  make  very  lonely?.' 

SOUTH  MIN  (TAINWT  DIALECT) 

(7)  Muijile  imgakka.  (i.)  te  tua  khim  e  si  ai  chiokua 
every  musician  he  ct  play,  piano  RM  time  love  sing 
'Every  musician.,  when  he.  plays  the  piano,  loves  to  sing.' 

(8)  Muijile  imgakka.  te  tua  khim  e  sijun  i.  tio  chiokua 
6vety  musician  at  play  piano  RM  time  he  then  sing 
•When  every  musician,  olays  the  piano,  he.  sings.' 

(9)  "I.  te  tua  khim  e  sijun  muijile  imgakka.  tio  chiokua. 

he  at  play  piano  RM  time  every  musician  then   sing 
'■•'•■^#ien  he.  plays  the  piano,  every  musician,  sings.' 
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(10)  "I.    rruijite  imgakka     te     tua     khim       e  sijun  tio  chiokua. 

he     every  musician     at  olay  piano     PM     time  then  sinp 
'='"He.  ,  when  every  musician,   olays   the  niano,   sinps.' 

(11)  "In.     bo       si     liau     ho       siang.      jin  siongsim'' 

he  wife     die  after  make       who       very       sad 
'•'«V/ho.    did  his.   wife's  death  make  very  sad? 

KOREAN 

(12)  "Caki-til-i.        ilena-  myen  ai-t±l-mata.      hakyo-e  kanta. 

"Ki-t±l-i, 

1 

self  PL  SUB     get   up  when  boy  PL  each     school       go 
they 
'  "V/hen  he.    gets  up,  each  boy.    goes  to  school.' 

(13)  Ai-til-mada,    ilena-myen     caki-t±l-i.      hakyo-e  kanta. 

ki-til-in^ 
boy  PL  each  get  up  when     self  PL  SUB     school  go 

thev 
'VHien  each  boy.    gets  ud,  he.    goes  to  school.' 

(lU)    ■''Caki-ka.    aphita-nin  sasil-i  nuku-ril.   nollake  haetni? 
1  1 

self  sick  fact         who  surprised 

'"Who,    did  the  fact  that  he.   was  sick  surprise? 

YORUBA  (tone  omitted) 

(15)  Ni  igba  ti  eni  kqkan     ninu  ijoko,    dide,  wqn  1q  si   ile. 

in  time  when  each  one  of  the   committee  get  up  they  go  to  home. 

'Vfhen  each  member  of  the  committee,    gets   ud,  he     goes  home.' 

1  i 

(16)  Eni   kgkan  ninu  ijoko   I9     si   ile  ni     igba     ti     wcjn,    dide. 

each  one  of  the  committee  goes  to  home  in  time  that  they  get  up 

'Each  member  of  the  committee,  goes  home  when  he.  gets  un.' 

1  1 

(17)  ???Ni  igba  ti  wtjn.  dide,  oni  kgkan  ninu  ijoko.  I9  si  ile. 

in  time  when  they  get  up  each  one  of  the  committee  go  home 
•''When  he.  gets  up,  each  member  of  the  committee,  goes  home.' 
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(18)  ?????Wgn.  Iq  si   ile  ni  igba  ti   eni  kqkan   ninu   ijoko.. 

they  go  to  home   in  time  that  each  member  of  the  committee 

get  UD 

'■'•He.  goes  home  when  each  member  of  the  committee,  gets  ud.' 

(19)  -'-Tani.   §sun  oe  o.   j§  §l§tan  jq  loju? 

who   the  claim  that  he  be  fraud  surprise 

'"VTho.  did  the  claim  that  he.  was  a  fraud  surprise? 
1  1 

HEBREW 

V  V   V  V     . 

(20)  Kol  exad.  kese  hu.   kam   carix  lesafsef  et   hasinaim. 

1        1 

all  one     when     he  gets  ud     must         rub  ACCUSATIVE  the  teeth 
'Everyone.,  when  he.    gets  up,  has  to  brush  his  teeth.' 

V  V       V  V. 

(21)  Kese  kol  exad.      kam,     hu.    carix  lesafsef       et         hasmaim. 

1         1 

when  all  one   gets  up  he  must   rub  ACCUSATIVE  the  teeth 
•When  anyone,  gets  up,  he.  has  to  brush  his  teeth,' 

V  V   V  V 

(22)  ■••Hu.  ,  kese  kol  exad.        kam,     carix  lesafsef     et       hasinaim. 

1  1 

he   when  all  one  gets  ut)  must   rub  ACCUSATIVE  the  teeth 
'"He.,  when  everyone,  gets  up,  has  to  brush  his  teeth.' 

(23)  "Kese  hu.   kam,  kol  exad.  carix  lesafsef   et   hasinaim. 

1  1 

when  he  gets  up  all  one   must  rub  ACCUSATIVE  the  teeth 
'"When  he.  gets  up,  everyone,  has  to  brush  his  teeth.' 

(24)  '-Et         mi.  hasmua   se  hu.  haya  meragel  hiftia'' 

ACCUSATIVE  who  the  rumor  that  he  was   spy    surprised 

'"V/ho.  did  the  rumor  that  he.  was  a  soy  surprise?' 
1  1 

GERMAN 

(25)  Wenn  jemand.      gekommen  wMre,  hMtte   er.    mich   gesehen. 

if  someone  come  had       had  he       me         seen 

'If  someone,    had  come,   he.   would  have  seen  me.' 
1  1 

(26)  ■'•'Wenn  er.    gekommen  wSre ,  hMtte  mich     jemand.    gesehen. 

if       he         come       had         had       me     someone       seen 

•"If  he.   had  come,  someone,  would  have  seen  me.' 
1  1 
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(27)  a.  V/en.  hMtte  der  Gedanke  Uberrascht,  dass  er.  pestem  abend 

who  had   the  thought  surprised  that  he  yesterday  eveninp 
geheiratet  hat? 
married    had 

'Who.  did  the  thought  surprise  that  he.  had  married  yesterday 
evening? 

b.   ■•"•Wen.  hMtte  der  Gedanke  dass  er.  gestem  abend  geheiratet 
who   had   the  thought  that  he  yesterday  evening  married 
hat  ilberrascht? 
had  surprised 

'"Vfho.  did  the  thoughtthat  he,  had  married  yesterday  evening 
surorise"" 


ITALIAN 

(28)  Quando  uno.      arriva     a  Roma,   [0.]  ha  bisogno  di  trovarsi.    una  casa. 

'When  one.    arrives   in  Rome,   [he.]  needs   to  find  a  house.' 
1  1 

(29)  Quando  [0,]   arriva     a  Roma,     uno,    ha  bisogno  di  trovarsi.    una  casa. 

'  "IVhen  [he.]   arrives  in  Rome,  one.   needs  to  find  a  house.' 
1  1 

(30)  •'•■Quando  uno.    arriva  a  Rom.a,   lui.   ha  bisogno  di  trovarsi.    una  casa. 

11  1 

'V.Tien  one.    arrives   in  Rome,   he.    needs   to  find  a  house.' 
1  1 

(31)  ■"•■Quando  lui.    arriva  a  Roma,   uno.   ha  bisogno  di  trovarsi.    una  casa. 

'When  he.    arrives   in  Rome,  one,   needs  to  find  a  house.' 
1  1 

SPAMISH 

(32)  Cuando  uno.    llega  a  Madrid,   [0.]  debe  bus car  una  casa. 
'When  one.    arrives   in  Madrid,   [he.]  must  look   for  a  house.' 

(33)  Cuando  [0.]   llega  a  Madrid,   uno.    debe  buscar  una  casa. 

1  1 

'■'•When  The.]  arrives  in  Madrid,  one.  must  look  for  a  house.' 

(34)  Cuando  uno.  llega  a  Madrid,  el.  debe  buscar  una  casa. 

1  1 

'When  one.  arrives  in  Madrid,  he.  must  look  for  a  house.' 
1  1 

(35)  '-"^Cuando  el.  llega  a  Madrid,  uno.  debe  buscar  una  casa. 

1  1 

''■^When  he.  arrives  in  Madrid,  one.  must  look  for  a  house,' 
1  1 
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(36)  Al  [0.]  llegar  a  Madrid,   uno.    debe  biiscar  una  casa. 

1  1 

'Upon  [0.]  arriving  in  Madrid,  one.  must  look  for  a  house.' 
1  1 

The  backward  pronominalization  constraint  holds  for  quantified  and 
interrogative  antecedents  in  the  languages  examined.  The  paradigm  for 
BPC  in  English  differs  somewhat  from  that  exemplified  in  {2)-(27).   (37)- 
(39)  shows  the  pattern  of  grammaticality  for  many  (though  not  all)  speakers 
of  English . 

(37)  a.  Each  boy.  goes  to  school  when  he.  gets  up. 

b.  "When  he.  gets  up,  each  boy.  goes  to  school. 

c.  "He.  goes  to  school  when  each  boy.  gets  up. 

d.  When  each  boy.  gets  up,  he.  goes  to  school. 

(38)  a.  Who.  is  surprised  by  the  claim  that  he.  is  a  fraud? 
b.  "Who.  does  the  claim  that  he.  is  a  fraud  surprise? 

(39)  a.  This  is  the  man.  who.  was  surprised  by  the  fact  that  he. 

had  cancer. 

b.    "This  is  the  man.   who.    the  fact  that  he.   had  cancer  surprised. 
11  1 

The  sentences  of  (37)   and  (38)   follow  the  pattern  of  (2)- (27).      The  un- 

grammaticality  of  these  sentences  is  explicable  on  the  basis  of  a  general 

constraint  against  backward  pronominalization  with  indefinite  antecedents. 

The  ungrammaticality  of  (39b)   is  not  explicable  on  this  basis.     The  relative 

wh  form  is  definite,  as   is  shown  by   (40)-(42). 

(40)  The  boss  himself  loses  his  temper. 

(41)  "A  boss  himself  loses  his   temper. 

(42).  A  boss  who  himself  loses  his  temper  should  not  criticize  employees 
for  doing  so. 

(The  use  of  emphatic  reflexives  as  a  test  for  definiteness  was   first  mention- 
ed in  Leskosky   1972.)     The  ungrammaticality   of  (39b)   requires   an  explanation. 

Some   facts  noted  by  Schwartz   (1971)   suggest  why   (39b)   should  be  un- 
grammatical.     On  the  basis  of  a  comparison  of   relativization  of  wh  question 
formation  in  a  number  of  languages,   Schwartz  proposed  that  many  of  the 
properties  of  relative  clauses  in  lanpuages  having  the  equivalent  of  wh 
nominals  in  these  clauses   are  imitative  of  those  of  wh  questions.     Extending 
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Schwartz's  proposal  to  sentences  like  (39b),  the  ungrammaticality  of  these 
sentences  is  explicable  as  a  case  of  analoey  in  syntax.  That  is,  I  claim 
that  the  morphological  similarities  between  wh  forms  in  questions  and  re- 
lative clauses  causes  the  speaker  to  consider  all  wh  forms  to  be  a  natural 
class.  Consequently,  BPC  is  extended  to  wh  forns  in  relative  clauses. 

The  analogical  explanation  of  the  ungrammaticality  of  (39b)  cannot 
be  tested  on  the  basis  of  evidence  internal  to  English.  The  hypothesis 
is  falsifiable,  however,  because  it  makes  certain  cross  linguistic  predic- 
tions.  First,  if  (39b)  is  ungrairanatical  in  English  because  of  the  similarity 
between  relative  and  interrogative  morphemes ,  it  is  expected  that  sentences 
equivalent  to  (39b)  will  be  found  to  be  grammatical  in  languages  in  which 
wh  question  formation  and  relativization  are  not  closely  related  processes. 
Second,  in  languages  where  the  two  processes  are  closely  related,  there 
should  be  at  least  a  tendency  for  BPC  to  be  extended  to  the  equivalent  of 
(39b).   I  shall  now  present  evidence  that  both  predictions  are  correct. 

Mandarin,  South  Win,  Korean,  Yoriiba,  Hebrew  and  German  are  languages 
in  which  wh  question  formation  and  relative  clause  formation  are  dissimilar. 
In  Mandarin,  South  Min  and  Korean,  relative  clauses  are  marked  by  relative 
markers  and  precede  the  head  noun  phrase.  Questioned  nominals  are  marked 
by  interrogative  morphemes.  There  is  no  rule  of  wh  movement  in  these  langu- 
ages. In  Hebrew  and  Yoruba  relativization  involves  deletion  or  pronomincdi- 
zation  of  the  relativized  NP,  but  wh  question  formation  is  a  movement  rule. 
Although  both  relativization  and  wh  question  formation  are  movement  rules 
in  German,  the  sets  of  relative  and  interrogative  morphemes  ai?e  disjunct. 
The  analogical  hypothesis  predicts  that  BPC  will  not  hold  for  relativized 
noun  phrases  in  these  languages.   Sentences  (i+3)-(U8)  show  that  this  predic- 
tion is  correct. 

MANDARIN 

(U3)  Zhe     jiushi  ta.    taitai  bu     xu       ta^  he     jiu  de  neige  ren^. 

this   is  he     wife     not  allow  he  drink  wine  RM  that  person 

'•This   is   the  person,   who.   his.   wife  didn't  allow  to  drink  wine.' 

SOOTH  MIN 

(44)  Jile,   tosi     in,   bo  m  jun       i.        lim  jiu  hile       lang. . 
Ill  1 

this     one  is  he  wife  not  allow  he  drink  wine  that  person. 

'*This  is  the  person,   who.   his.  wife  didn't  allow  to  drink  wine.' 
Ill 
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Korea:.' 

(45)  I  saram-i.    caki.    che-±y  cukim-i  silphike  mantin  saram-ita. . 
this  man       self     wife's  death       sad  make  man 

''•'This  is  the  man.  who.  his,  wife's  death  made  sad.' 

Ill 

YORUBA 

(46)  Qkunrin  naa.  ti  ^sun  naa  pe   o.  jq   §l§tan  jg  loju  ngbe  ni  Urbana. 

man  the    claim  the  that  he  be  fraud  surprise  lives  in  Urbana. 
'•'The  man.  who.  the  claim  that  he.  was  a  fraud  s'jrprised  lives 
in  Urbana. 

HEBREW 

V       V  V  V 

(47)  Hais.   se       hasmua     se     hu,     haya  meragel  hiftia  oto.    gar  beTel  Aviv. 

the  man     that  the  rumor  that  he  was  spy  surprised  him  lives   in 

Tel  Aviv. 

'■'The  man.   who.   the  rumor  that  he.   was  a  spy  surprised  lives   in 
11  1  .  J  . 

Tel  Aviv. ' 

GERMAN 

(48)  a.  Hier  ist  die  dame.  ,  die.  der  Gedanke  Uberraschte,  dass  sie. 

11  1 

here  is     the  lady     whom  the     thought  surprised         that  she 

gestem  geheiratet  hMtte. 

yesterday  married       had 

'Here  is  the  lady.,  who.    the  thought  surprised  that  she.   had 

gotten  married  yesterday.' 

b.      Hier  ist  die  dame.  ,  die.    der  Gedanke  dass  sie.    gestem 
11  1 

here  is     the  lady     whom     the  thought  that  she     yesterday 

geheiratet  hStte  Uberraschte. 

married  had       surprised. 

''■'Here  is  the   lady.   whom,   the  thought  that  she.   had  married 
■'i  1  1 

yesterday  surprised. ' 

The  hypothesis  that  the  applicability  of  BPC  to  relativized  noun  phrases 
in  English  is  the  effect  of  analogy  correctly  oredicts  the  grammaticality 
of  (43)-(48).     There  is  no  reason  to  expect  an  analogical  relationship 
between  relativized  noun  phrases  and  questioned  noun  ohrases  in  the  languages 
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cited  in   (43)-(U8). 

The  second  prediction  fron  the  analogical  hypothesis   is   that  there 
is  a  tendency  for  BPC  to  be  extended  to  relativized  noum  phrases   in  langu- 
ages  in  which  relative  and  interrogative   forms   are  similar.     This  prediction 
is  also  confirmed.      In  French,  the  same  set  of  lexical  items  serve  as 
relative  and  interrogative  pronoiins .      Compare  (49)   and  (50). 

(U9)   Interrogative  Pronouns:     qui    'who';  que    'what   (object)':  quel, 
quelle,  quels,  quelles    'what   (adjective)'. 

(50)  Relative  Pronouns:      qui    'who,  which':   que    'whom,  which';   lequel, 
laquelle,   lesquels,   lesquelles    'which   (after  a  preposition)'. 

Both  relativization  and  wh  question   formation  are  movement  rules.      Note  the 
necessity  of  pied  piping,    as   in   (51)-(52). 

(51)  Avec  qui  parlez-vous? 
with  whom  speak  you 

(52)  Voici   I'homme   avec  qui   vous   avez  parl^. 
here  is   the  man  with  whom  you  have  spoken 

Sentences  (53)-(54)  show  the  existence  of  a  constraint  against  back- 
ward pronominalization  in  French. 

(53)  Quand  un  garffon  se  leve        ,  il  se  brosse  les  dents. 

s'est  eleve 
'When  a  boy  gets   up  ,  he  brushes  his  teeth.' 

has   gotten  up 

(5U)  Quand  il  se   leve  ,   un  gargon  brosse  les   dents, 

s'est  4leve 
When  he  gets   up  ,  a  boy  brushes  his   teeth.' 

has    gotten  up 

(53)   is   airbiguous  between  a  reading  in  which  gar  con  and  11  are  coreferential 
and  a  reading  in  which  they  refer  to  different  individuals.      In  sentence 
(SU),  however,   il  and  garcon  cannot  have  the  same  referent.     The  constraint 
also  holds   for  wh  interrogatives. 

(55)  Qui,  est-ce-que  I'idee  qu'il.  serait  ici  en  ete  demoralisait? 

'Whom  did  the  idea  that  he  would  be  here  in  the  summer  demoralize? 
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Sentence  (55)   is   graininatical  only  on   a  readinp  in  which  qui  and  11  are 

3 
not  coreferential. 

Sentence  (56)  shows  that  BPC  extends  to  wh  relativized  noun  phrases 

in  French . 

(55)   Voici  I'homme.   que.    I'idee  qu'il.   serait   a  Paris  en  ete  demoralisait. 

'Here's  the  man  who  the  idea  that  he  would  be  in  Paris  in  the 

summer  demoralized. ' 

I  have  presented  evidence  which,    I  believe,  shows   convincingly  that 
the  applicability  of  BPC  to   (39b)   is   the  result  of  analogy.      The  only 
treatment  of  these  phenomena  other  than  my  own  with  which  I   am  familiar  is 
found  in  Postal   (1972).     Postal  claims  that  BPC  in  English  is   a  global 
constraint  on  wh  movement.      I  have  argued  previously   (Cole  1972)   that  al- 
though Postal's   analysis  has   initial  plausibility",  it  can  be  falsified  on 
the  basis  of  evidence  internal  to  Enplish.      I  should  like  to  note  in  pass- 
ing that  Postal's   constraint  cannot  be  extended  to  languages  in  which  wh 
questions  are  formed  without  wh  movement.     Nor  does  Postal's  treatment 
predict  in  which  languages  BPC  will  be  extended  to  relativized  antecedents. 
Consequently,   I  shall  assume  that  my  explanation  of  the  phenomena  discussed 
above  is  the  correct  one. 

In  closing,   I  should  like  to  mention  some  reasons  why  T  think  BPC 
is  of  general  theoretical  interest.     The  main  importance  of  the   facts   I 
have  presented  is  that  they  provide  a  clue  to  how  anparently  arbitrary 
syntactic  phenomena  come  to  be  manifested  in  a  language.     The  arbitrary 
phenomenon  which   I  discussed  is  the   constraint  against  backward  Dronominali- 
zation  with  wh  relativized  antecedents   in  English  and  French.      Unlike  BPC 
with  indefinite  antecedents ,  there  is  no  semantic  explanation  for  this   con- 
straint.     An  explanation  can,  however,  be  found  if  we  abandon  the  notion  that 
meaning  and  form  are  separate   components  of  the   language   faculty.      Rather, 
lexical  similarity  among  items  that  have  very  different  semantic  functions 
can  cause  the  extension  of  syntactic  properties   from  one  item  to  another. 
To  quote   from  Jespersen   (192U:    56): 

"Syntactic   categories   thus,  Janus-like,    face  both  ways, 
toward  form,  and  toward  notion.     They  stand  midway  and 
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form  the  connecting  link  between  the  world  of 
sounds  and  the  world  of  ideas." 

Another  reason  why  this  study  may  be  of  general  interest  is  the 
methodology  employed.   It  has  often  been  assumed  that  analogical  explana- 
tions for  syntactic  phenomena  are  inherently  unscientific  because  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  conditions  under  which  such  hypotheses  may  be  falsified. 
I  have  shown  that  in  cases  where  language  internal  falsification  is  diffi- 
cult (or  impossible),  analogical  hypotheses  lead  to  cross  linguistic  predic- 
tions which  are  susceptible  to  disconfirmation. 


FOOTNOTES 

•'This  paper  was  read  at  the  1972  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Linguistic 
Society  of  America. 

T^ot  all  speakers  of  English  manifest  this  constraint.  Tiiere  are 
in  fact  principled  reasons  for  variation  among  speakers,  but  a  discussion 
of  this  matter  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article.   See  Cole  (1973), 
where  I  attempt  to  show  the  motivation  for  the  variation. 

2 
Overt  pronouns  are  not  normally  used  in  this  form  in  Korean.   My 

informants  tell  me  that  sentences  like  (13)  are  acceptable  in  certain 

contexts.   My  interest  here  is  in  the  possibility  of  coreference. 

3 
Sentences  of  the  form  of  (55)  and  (56)  are  less  than  fully  grammati- 
cal on  the  non-coreferential  reading.  VJhat  is  of  interest  is  that  a 
coreferential  reading  is  considerably  more  deviant  than  a  non-coreferential 
reading. 
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GLOBAL  GRAMMAR  VERSUS  INDEX  GRAMMAR:  A  QUESTION  OF  FCWER  * 

Peter  Cole 

I.  Introduction 

Two  formalisms  have  been  proposed  in  the  literature  for  making 
derivational  history  available  to  syntactic  rules:   global  grammar  and 
index  grammar.   In  this  paper  I  shall  compare  these  two  formalisms  in 
terms  of  the  power  of  each  formalism.   In  order  to  do  so  I  shall  distinguish 
between  strong  global  grammar  (global  grammar  with  no  restriction  on  the 
number  of  stages  in  the  derivation  to  which  a  rule  may  refer),  and  weak 
global  grammar  (global  grammar  in  which  the  number  of  stages  in  the 
derivation  to  which  a  rule  may  refer  is  restricted).  Only  the  need  for 
weak  global  grammar  has  been  claimed  in  the  literature. 

I  shall  demonstrate  that  index  grammar  and  strong  global  grammar  are 
equivalent.   A  proof  tliat  the  set  of  weak  global  languages  is  properly 
contained  in  the  set  of  index  languages  v;ill  be  presented. 

II.  Formalisms  for  representing  derivational  history  in  syntax 
Since  the  publication  of  Uoam  Chomsky's  Aspects  of  the  Theory  of 

Syntax  in  1965,  a  number  of  changes  in  linguistic  theory  have  been  pro- 
posed in  order  to  account  for  phenomena  of  natural  lanjnaage  not  amenable 
to  treatment  within  the  Aspects  model.   One  such  change,  argued  for  by 
George  Lakoff  (1970)  inter  alia,  is  that  global  rules  (in  contradistinction 
to  local  rules)  are  necessary.   A  local  rule  contributes  to  the  determin- 
ation of  the  well-formedness  of  a  derivation  by  either  sanctioninr  or  pro- 
hibiting the  appearance  of  two  adjacent  phrase  markers  in  the  derivation. 
However,  a  global  rule  has  the  added  power  of  marking  a  derivation  as 
well-formed  or  ill-formed  on  the  basis  of  phrase  markers  which  are  not 
adjacent  in  the  derivation.   Looked  at  from  a  slightly  different  point  of 
view,  the  environment  for  the  application  of  a  local  rule  can  only  be  the 
tree  which  will  undergo  the  change  specified  in  the  rule.   The  environment 
for  a  global  rule  may  include  trees  other  than  the  one  affected  by  the  rule. 
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It  has  generally  been  assumed  that  a  theory  of  grammar  allowing 
global  rules  is  more  powerful  than  a  theory  v/ithout  such  rules.   This 
would  seem  to  be  true,  since  the  chief  motivation  for  global  rules  is 
that  they  provide  a  way  to  account  for  data  which  cannot  be  accounted  for 
naturally  without  access  to  derivational  history.  Since  the  class  of 
languages  generable  by  Aspects  model  grammars  appears  to  be  considerably 
greater  than  the  class  of  natural  languages,  it  would  not  seem  desirable 
to  increase  the  number  of  formally  generable  languages  still  further. 
Thus  Baker  and  Brame  (1972:52)  argue  that  'a  model  incorporating  global 
constraints  can  be  justified  only  by  findinf  sets  of  data  which  resist  a 
general  treatment  in  transformational  terms,  but  which  allow  a  general 
treatment  in  global  terms . ' 

In  the  same  article.  Baker  and  Brame  propose  a  formalism  for  allow- 
ing access  to  derivational  history  without  allowing  a  rule  to  refer  to 
phrase  markers  other  than  the  phrase  marker  to  be  operated  on  by  that  rule. 
That  is,  global  information  is  made  available  to  local  rules.  This  is 
accomplished  by  1)  rules  inserting  indices  v;hich  encode  facts  about  the 
phrase  marker  at  the  point  in  the  derivation  at  which  indices  are  inserted, 
and  2)  rules  sensitive  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  these  indices.  The 
latter  rules  may  not  refer  directly  to  derivational  history;  however,  they 
have  access  to  derivational  information  by  means  of  the  indices  inserted 
by  earlier  rules. 

III.   The  power  of  global  and  index  grammars 

Persuasive  arguments  against  the  Baker-Brame  approach  have  appeared  in 
Postal  (1972)  and  Lakoff  (1972).   I  should  like  to  add  to  those  arguments 
a  further  argument  having  to  do  vjith  the  power  of  grammars  using  indices 
to  encode  derivational  history  (hereater  index  grammars),  in  contrast  to 
the  power  of  grammars  with  rules  that  make  use  of  derivational  history 
directly  (hereafter  global  grammars).   I  shall  show  that  the  set  of  languages 
which  may  be  generated  by  global  grammars  of  the  sort  proposed  in  the  litera- 
ture is  a  proper  subset  of  the  set  of  languages  generable  by  index  gram- 
mars. Thus  the  burden  of  proof  falls  on  the  proponents  of  index  grammar 
to  show  that  the  power  to  generate  languages  not  genercLble  by  global  gram- 
mar is  in  fact  necessary. 
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My  proof  involves  a  number  of  assumptions  about  global  and  index 
grammars.   Firstly,  the  hypothesis  that  global  rules  are  necessary  can  be 
held  in  a  strong  or  a  weak  form.   The  strong  form  claims  that  there  are 
rules  of  the  grammar  whose  environments  require  reference  to  all  previous 
phrase  markers  in  the  derivation  (or  to  at  least  one  phrase  marker  in  each 
cycle).   Since  the  principle  of  the  cycle  (which  I  take  to  be  established) 
entails  that  no  upper  limit  be  placed  on  the  number  of  phrase  markers  in  a 
derivation,  a  strong  global  grammar  could  not  be  limited  with  regard  to 
the  number  of  phrase  msirkers  to  which  a  rule  might  be  sensitive. 

The  weak  form  of  global  grammar  contends  that  although  there  are  rules 
which  must  be  sensitive  to  nonadjacent  trees  in  a  derivation,  there  exist 
a  maximal  number  of  phrase  markers  to  which  a  rule  may  refer.   The  theory 
of  global  grammar  proposed  in  the  literature  is  in  fact  a  highly  restricted 
version  of  weak  global  grammar,  since  no  arguments  have  been  published  claim- 
ing that  a  rule  must  refer  to  more  than  three  stages  of  the  derivation. 
For  example.  Postal  (1972)  argues  that  there  exists  a  rule  which  must 
refer  to  three  (rather  than  two)  phrase  markers  in  the  derivation. 
Throughout  the  remainder  of  this  paper  I  shall  assume  that  the  theory  of 
global  grammar  proposed  is  some  variant  of  weak  global  grammar. 

Secondly,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  nonad  hoc  way  to  divide  index 
grammar  into  strong  and  \reak   index  grammar.   If  rules  are  allowed  to  insert 
arbitrary  indices  into  trees  so  as  to  preserve  information  about  derivational 
history,  this  information  is  available  to  all  rules  applying  after  the  infor- 
mation is  inserted.   Thus  if  there  are  m  cyclic  rules  which  insert  markers 
and  there  are  n  cycles,  m  times  n  markers  (each  marker  encoding  information 
about  a  distinct  stage  in  the  derivation)  are  available  to  a  post-cyclic 
rule,  r.  Since  there  can  be  no  upper  limit  to  n  (the  number  of  cycles 
applied),  there  can  be  no  upper  limit  to  m  times  n  (the  number  of  stages 
in  the  derivation  to  which  a  rule  r  may  refer).  Thus  an  index  grammar  has 
the  same  potential  power  as  a  strong  global  grammar  in  that  there  is  no 

formal  reason  why  a  rule  of  an  index  grcunmar  should  not  refer  to  an  unlimited 

2 
number  of  stages  in  the  derivation.*" 
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IV.  The  set  of  weak  global  languages  as  a  proper  subset  of  the  set  of 
index  languages. 

I  shall  now  show  that  the  set  of  weak  global  languages  is  properly 
contained  in  the  set  of  index  languages.   The  form  of  the  proof  is  as 
follows.  There  is  an  effective  procedure  for  converting  weak  global  grammars 
into  index  grammars .   Thus  the  set  of  v;eak  global  languages  is  a  subset  of 
the  set  of  index  languages.   There  exists  an  index  language  (in  fact,  a  class 
of  languages — although  the  latter  will  not  be  demonstrated  here)  v;hich 
cannot  be  generated  by  a  weak  global  grammar.  Therefore  the  set  of  index 
languages  properly  contains  the  set  of  '.veak  global  languages. 

The  effective  procedure  for  converting  weak  global  grammars  to  index 
grammars  is  trivial.   V/henever  a  v/eak  global  rule  rj^  makes  reference  to  a 
node  a   i^i  some  nonad jacent  phrase  marker ,  in  the  equivalent  index  grammar 
there  will  be  two  rules.   The  first  rule  rg  inserts  an  index  marking  a  as 
a  (where  x  is  an  arbitrary  marker  encoding  some  information  about  the 
phrase  marker).  The  second  rule  r^ ,  is  identical  to  the  weak  global  rule 
r,  except  that  it  refers  to  the  node  corresponding  to  a   (including  any 
indices)  in  the  input  to  r^  ,  rather  than  to  two  stages  in  the  derivation. 
Thus  the  set  of  weak  global  languages  is  a  subset  of  the  set  of  index 
languages. 

I  shall  now  demonstrate  that  the  set  of  weak  global  languages  is  a 
proper  subset  of  the  set  of  marker  languages.  Consider  a  hypothetical 
language,  Linglish,  containing,  in  addition  to  the  usual  rules  of  English, 
the  following  case  marking  processes.  A  noun  receives  one  of  three  case 
markers  :  the  suffix  -ab  if  it  was  the  subject  of  some  clause  at  the  end 
of  every  cycle;  the  prefix  surd-  if  it  was  the  object  of  some  verb  at  the 
end  of  every  cycle;  no  affix  othervdse  (e.g.  if  it  were  in  subject  position 
at  the  end  of  one  cycle  and  in  object  position  at  the  end  of  another  cycle). 

V.  Some  derivations  in  Linglish 

The  follovfing  sentences  and  trees  illustrate  Linglish  Case  Harking. 
Sentence  (2)  derives  from  (1).   Hence  the  subject  noun  of  (2)  has  the 
suffix  -ab  and  the  object  noun  has  the  prefix  surd-.   (Morphophonemic 
rules  applying  to  the  affixes  -ab  and  surd-  are  ignored.) 
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(1)  ,S 


NP        VP 

/   \ 

Arthur     V        NP 

i         I 
build     tables 


(2)  Arthurab  builds  surdtables. 


Contrast  the  above  sentence  v.'ith  (3)  and  ("+). 


^3)  yH 


NP  ,VP 

I  /   ~--^. 

John         V        NP 

!  I 

consider     S^ 

NP      VP 

I      /   ^ 
Arthur    V    NP 

be  a  table 

(H)  Johnab  considers  Arthur  to  be  a  surdtable. 

Note  that  the  noun  Arthur  receives  the  null  case  markinp.  because  it  is  in 

subject  position  at  the  end  of  the  S  cycle  and  in  object  position  at  the 

3  ^ 

end  of  the  s  cycle.   Since  the  grammatical  functions  of  the  subject  of 

S^  and  the  object  of  S  do  not  chanpe  in  the  course  of  the  derivation,  they 

receive  nonnull  case  narking. 

Consider  the  derivation  of  (6)  from  (5). 
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(5) 


J^   --^ 

--» 

NP 
1 

-^ 

"■■^ 

1 

\ 
^ 

V 

1 
1 

NP 

VP 

seei 

S 

V 

NP 

VP 

likely 

John 

V     NP 

do  the 

v7ork 

(6)  Johnab  seemed  to  be  likely  to  do  the  surdwork. 

Although  underlying  John  has  been  raised  from  S.  to  S  ,  it  v/as  in  subject 
position  at  each  stage  in  the  derivation.  Hence  the  suffix  -ab  is  appropriate. 
One  further  example  should  make  the  operation  of  the  case  marking  process 
fully  clear.  Sentence  (8)  is  derived  from  (7). 
(7) 


/o.^ 

NP      VP 

Frank   V    NP 

believe   S 

NP      VP 

Mary  V   NP 

consider  S 

NP 

VP 

^3 

V 

NP   VP 

tough 

someone  V  HP 

love  John 
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(8)  Frankab  believes  John  to  be  considered  by  Mary  to  be  tough  to  love. 

Mote  that  only  underlying  Frank  serves  the  same  p;ramniatical  function  at  the 
end  of  each  cycle  and  thus  receives  the  suffix  -ab  on  the  surface.  John 
is  raised  to  subject  position  on  the  S„  cycle  by  Tough  Movement;  on  S.  John 
undergoes  Subject  Raising  into  object  position.   John  is  then  made  the 
subject  of  S^  by  Passive.   Finally,  on  S^  John  is  raised  into  object 
position  by  Subject  Raising.  Although  John  is  in  object  position  in  both 
underlying  and  superficial  structure,  the  sentence  is  not  realized  as  (9), 
but  rather  as  ( 8 ) . 


(9)  "Frankab  believes  Surdjohn  to  be  considered  by  Mary  to  be  tough  to  love. 

Therefore,  it  is  clear  that  the  case  marking  rules  of  Linglish  must  be 
formulated  in  such  a  way  that  only  those  nouns  which  do  not  change  their 
function  throughout  the  derivation  receive  an  overt  case  marker. 

VI.   Accounting  for  the  facts  of  Linglish 

Clearly,  the  facts  of  Linglish  require  access  to  derivational  history. 
However,  these  facts  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  a  weak  global  grammar. 
Since  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  cycles,  there  can  be  no  maximal 
number  of  stages  to  which  Case  Harking  must  refer  in  assigning  case.  Case 
Marking  cannot  determine  which  case  marker  to  apply  until  each  noun  has 
been  traced  thixsugh  the  derivation  to  underlying  structure.  Note,  for  ex- 
ample, that  although  underlying  John  receives  the  suffix  -ab  in  (6),  the 
null  marker  is  assigned  in  (10a). 

(10)  a.  John  seemed  to  be  likely  to  be  tough  to  love. 

b.   "Johnab  seemed  to  be  likely  to  be  tough  to  love. 

Since  no  limit  can  be  placed  on  the  number  of  cycles  between  superficial 
structure  and  underlying  structure,  there  can  be  no  maximum  to  the  number 
of  levels  to  which  Case  Marking  can  refer.  Hence  by  definition  Case  Hark- 
ing is  not  a  weak  global  rule.  Thus  Linglish  is  not  a  weak  global  language. 
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The  facts  of  Linglish  can,  hov/ever,  be  explained  easily  by  an  index 
grammar.  Tne  following  rules  are  necessary. 

(11)  Redundancy  Rule 

+NP'  -~  '-Sj-o-io; 

(12)  Transformations 

a.  \+NP,   -Si -■.        +s  7g  VP! 

b.  >NP,    -o] -^       ^o]/ 

l_vp     ^     ■*  I 

c.  ^+NP,    -io; l+ioi    /     S^^pV  U?l 

(13)  Spelling  Rules 

a.  [+NP,ts,-o,-iol -ab 

b.  i+NP,+o,-s,-ioj surd- 

Rules  (12a-c)  are  obligatory,  and  are  ordered  in  the  cycle  after  all  other 
cyclic  rules.   Rules  (13a-b)  are  obligatory  and  postcyclic.  Lines  (11)- 
(13)  will  mark  nouns  which  are  subjects  at  the  end  of  every  cycle  with  the 
suffix  -ab  and  nouns  which  are  objects  at  the  end  of  every  cycle  with  the 
prefix  surd-,  while  nouns  having  different  functions  at  the  end  of  two  or 
more  cycles  would  receive  the  null  case  marker. 

VII.  Conclusions 

I  have  shown  that  the  set  of  index  languages  properly  includes  the 
set  of  weak  global  languages.   This  has  been  done  by  presenting  an  effective 
procedure  for  converting  a  weak  global  grammar  into  an  index  grammar.  There 
is,  however,  no  effective  procedure  for  converting  index  grammars  into 
weak  global  grammars.   I  presented  an  example  of  a  language,  Linglish, 
which  can  be  generated  by  an  index  grammar  and  not  by  a  weak  global 
.grammar.  Thus  I  am  justified  in  claiming  that  index  grammars  are  more 
powerful  than  weak  global  grammars. 

llo  evidence  has  been  presented  by  the  proponents  of  index  grammar  that 
such  power  is  necessary.  Hence  I  conclude  that  if  derivational  history  must 
be  made  available  to  syntactic  rules,  weak  global  grammar  is  to  be  prefen?ed 
over  index  grammar. 
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Footnotes 

"I  should  like  to  thank  Jerry  Morgan  and  Royal  Skousen  for  helping 
me  clarify  my  thoughts  on  the  topic  of  this  paper.  George  Lakoff  pointed 
out  a  number  of  inconsistencies  in  an  earlier  version  of  this  paper,  for 
which  I  am  grateful.   The  form  of  the  rules  for  Linglish  was  suggested  by 
him.  Jerryab  Morganab  provided  surddata  from  Linglish. 

I  make  the  assumption  here  that  the  use  of  indices  in  global  grammar 
for  such  purposes  as  stipulating  coreference  vjill  be  limited  or  eliminated. 
This  assumption  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  formulation  of  global 
gramiriars  in  which  indices  are  used  to  encode  derivational  history. 

2 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  I  shall  assume  that  all  derivational 

history  (including  information  about  the  semantic  representation  of  a 
sentence)  either  is  preserved  by  arbitrary  indices  or  can  be  referred  to  by 
global  rules.   Of  course,  the  proponents  of  index  grammar  might  v/ell  wish 
to  refer  to  semantic  information  by  rules  of  semantic  interpretation.   This 
would  not  affect  the  relative  pov/er  of  global  and  index  grammars. 

3 
The  derivation  of  (4)  from  (3)  constitutes  the  prototype  of  an 

argument  for  Subject  Raising  into  object  position. 

H 
Of  course,  the  same  results  could  be  achieved  by  a  strong  global 

grammar;  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  no  one  has  claimed  the  need  for  strong 


global  grammar . 
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WHY   DELETE  TENSE?* 
David  E.   Johnson 

0.0.     Transderivational  rules  and  conversational  imolicature. 

Gordon  and  Lakoff  (1971)    (henceforth  GSL)  discuss  two  examples 
where  context  and  conversational  postulates  determine  the  applicability 
of  a  transformation.     The  first  transformation,  which  will  be  termed 
TEHSE-deletion,  relates   the  following  sentences. 

(1)  IVhy  do  you  paint  your  house  purple? 

(2)  Why  paint  your  house  purple? 

G£L  observe  that    (1)   is  ambiguous:      it  can  be  a  literal  request   for 
an  ansv;er  or  a  suggestion  that  perhaps  the  "action"  is  misguided. 
Sentence   (2),  however,   can  only  be  a  suggestion  that  the  "action"  is 
ill-conceived  and  should  not  be  carried  out.      G£L  assume  that   (1)   and 
(2)  have  the  same  logical  structure   and  differ  only  in  terms  of 
"conversational  import".      This  difference  in  conversational  import  is 
predictable  from  the  followin.f^  formulation  of  TENSE-deletion: 

(3  =  GSL's  13)     With  respect  to  a  class  of  contexts  CON.    and  a 
set   of  conversational  postulates   CP,  WHY  YOU  TENSE  x       ■* 
WHY  X,   if  and  only  if,  letting  L  be  the  logical  structure  of  the 
sentence,   CON.    U  CP  U   {L}   f     Unless  you  have  som.e  good  reason 
for  doing  x,  you  should  not  do  x. 
This   is  abbreviated  to: 

(4  =   GEL'S   14)     WHY  YOU  TENSE  x       ->•  WY  x  ONLY   IF  C»-     Unless  you 
have  some   good  reason  for  doing  x,  you  should  not  do  x. 
Note  that h    means   "entails"  and  C  represents  the  fact  that  the  entailment 
is  dependent  upon  CON.    U  CP  U   {L}.      G£L  further  observe  that  "such  a  rule 
would,  of  course,  be  transderivational." 

The   second  transformation,   Verb-Subject  Inversion   (VSI)   relates 
such  sentences  as   (5)   and   (6). 

(5)  I  want  to  know  where  Harry  went. 

(6)  I  want   to  knew  where   did  Harry   go? 

(note:      G&L  do  not  discuss  the  intonation  oattem  of  (6).) 
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According  to  GEL  there  are  dialects  where  both  (5)  and  (6)  are  possible. 
Furthei'more ,  while  (5)  is  ambiguous  in  that  it  can  be  a  statement  of 
desire  or  a  request,  (6)  is  unambiguous;  it  can  only  be  a  request  for 
information.  G6L  assuir.e  that   (5)  and  (6)  are  related  by  VSI,  i.e., 
they  have  the  same  logical  structure,  and  they  conclude  that  the  rule  is 
sensitive  to  whether  or  not  the  speaker  is  requesting  information. 
0.1.  The  General  Nature  of  the  Claim. 

As  G5L  point  out ,  the  type  of  rule  discussed  in  the  above  section  is 
a  transderivational  rule,  i.e.,  in  rough  terms,  it  is  a  tranformational 
rule  whose  operation  is  sensitive  to  information  in  a  separate  derivation. 
More  specifically,  a  transformation  T.  maps  a  phrase  marker  P  onto  P  ^^ 
just  in  case  the  logical  structure  LS  of  the  derivation  conversationally 
entails  the  logical  structure  LS  of  a  separate  derivation.  The  general 
form  of  this  rule  is  represented  schematically  belov:. 

(7)      P 


n+1 


P 
n 


\  - '. 


LS-  Ch         LS„ 

1  z 

In  other  words,  T.  is  sensitive  to  the  output  of  the  conversational 
entailment  of  LS  .  Since  the  entailment  LS^  is  in  another  derivation, 
T,  is  transderivational.  Thus,  GSL  add  the  relation 

(8)  L  conversationally  entails  L  . 
to  the  stockpile  of  transderivational  relations. 

The  claim  that  T.  is  transderivational  in  the  above  sense  is  a 

1 

distinct  issue  from  the  existence  of  conversational  postulates  ner  se. 
G5L  offer  the  two  cases  discussed  in  0.0  in  support  of  their  claim  that 
conversational  postulates  are  grammatically  relevant  in  the  sense  that 
the  application  of  certain  transformations  are  dependent  upon  such  informa- 
tion. This  is  a  strong  claim  which  significantly  expands  the  type  of 
information  that  transformations  are  sensitive  to  and  as  such  it  should 
be  scrutinized  carefully. 
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1.0.  Specific  Claims. 

This  paper  will  be  concerned  with  GSL's  proposed  rule  of  TENSF- 
deletion. 

1.1.  Preliminary  observations:      neutral  territory 

The   following  examples  show  that  the  application  of  TEMSE-deletion 
must  be  restricted  in  certain  cases.      For  example: 
(9)   a.     Why  do  you  have  big  feet? 
(9)  b.    ■■■VJhy  have  big  feet? 
(10)   a.     V.Tiy  do  you  sweat  so  much? 

(10)  b.    "V/hy  sweat   so  much? 

(Compare  the  idiomatic  \7hv  sv;eat   it  so  much?) 

Notice  that  there  are  grammatical  sentences  of  the  type  under  discussion 
with  have : 

(11)  Why  have  them  leave  so  early? 
More  examples  are  given  below: 

(12)  a.     Why  do  you  intend  to  do  that? 

(12)  b.    "Why  intend  to  do  that? 

(13)  a.     Vfhy  do  you  seem  so  tall? 

(13)  b.   *V/hy  seem  so  tall? 

(14)  a.     Why  do  you  appear  so  tall? 

(14)  b.   *Why  appear  so  tall? 

(15)  a.      VJhy   do  you  resemble  your  father? 

(15)  b.    "Why  resemble  your  father? 

(16)  a.     Why  do  you  want  to  go? 

(16)  b.   '=Why  want  to  go? 

(17)  a.      (■/by  do  you  mind  the  music? 

(17)  b.    "Vfhy  mind  the  music? 

(18)  a.     V/hy  do  you  think  you're  going? 
(18)  b.    '''Why  think  you're  going? 

The  ungrammatical  sentences  all  describe  a  state  of  affairs  that  is  not 
under  the  addressee's  control.  From  this  it  would  follow  that  it  makes 
no  sense  to  suggest  that  "unless  you  have  some  good  iroason  for  doing  x, 
you  should  not  do  S".  Thus,  the  above  examples  are  consonant  with  G6L's 
analysis.  For  sentences  of  the  form  Why  VP  to  be  grammatical,  the  verb 
phrase  must  describe  something  that  is  under  the  person's  control. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  generalization  given  here  is  an  over- 
simplification.     This  becomes  apparent  when  (I8)a  and  (18)b  are  compared 
to  (19)a  and  (19)b. 

(19)  a.     Why  do  you  think  that? 

(19)  b.     Why  think  that? 

Surely,  think  in  both   (18)b  and  (19)b  are  the  same  word  and  yet   (18)b 
and  (19 )b  differ  in  grammaticality .     Although  the  observation  that  the  VP 
must  refer  to  something  that  is  under  the  hearer's   control  seems  to  be 
basically  correct,   it  is  insufficient  to  account  for  the   contrast  between 
(I8)b  and  (I9)b. 

Sentences  such  as 

(20)  a.     V/hy  do  you  believe  in  magic? 

(20)  b.      Why  believe  in  magic? 

indicate  that  the  do  in  (20)a,  which  is  absent   from  (20)b  because  TENSE- 
deletion  has  applied,    can  not  be  identified  with  Ross'    active  do  since 

believe  is  not  an  active  verb.      This   is   in  accord  with  GSL's   implicit 

2 
assumption  since  they  formulate  their  rule  in  terms  of  TENSE. 

1,2.      Minor  pixDblems  with  GSL's  proposal. 

There  are  several  minor  problems  with  the  formulation  of  the  TENSE- 

deletion  rule  as   G6L  present  it.      First,  the  underlying  subject  of  Why  VP 

sentences  is  not  always  YOU.      Evidence  for  this  comes   from  the  following 

dialogue . 

(21)  I  read  in  the  paper  this  m.oming  that  the  mayor  was  busted 

at  the  skin  flicks  last  night. 
I   can  understand  a  lot  of  things  but 

a.  Why  go  to  the  skin  flicks? 

b.  ^=Why    I  ,^    you  go  to  the  skin   flicks?      (^a) 

It  is  obvious  that   (21)b  is   entirely  inappropriate  as  a  source   for  (21)a. 
(21)a  can  be  more  adequately  paraphrased  by   (21)c: 

c.  Why  would  <       ^  v  go  to  the  skin  flicks? 

■^       I   one     \  ^ 

G5L  do  not  explicitly  claim  that  all  Why  VP  sentences  are  derived  in  the 
same  way,  but  for  their  proposal  to  have  any  explanatory  value  it  must 
handle  all  cases  where  Why  VP  sentences  entail  the  same  basic  conversa- 
tional postulate  in  an  identical  fashion.   For  example,  (21)a  above 
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conversationally  entails  that  "unless  one  has  a  good  reason  for  going 
to  the  skin  flicks,  one  should  not  do  so"  and,  hence,  should  be  derived 
by  the  sair.e  rule  that  applies   in  (2).      Thus,  an  indefinite  NP  such  as 
OiNE  or  ANYONE  must  be  deletable. 

Another  problem  is  that  TENSE-deletion  must  be  blocked  if  the  sentence 
is  in  the  past  or  future  tense. 

(22)  a.  Why  did  you  run? 

(22)  b.  -Why  run?   {i   to  (22)a) 

(22)  c.  ^=Why  ran? 

(23)  a.  VJhy  will  you  run? 

(23)  b.  ^•\Jhy   run''   it   to  (23)a) 

(23)  c.  "Why  will  r'jn? 

Of  course,  both  of  the  above  observations  can  be  easily  handled  within 
GfiL's  analysis  by  specifying  that  TENSE  be  PRESENT  TENSE. 
1.3.   A  major  problem  with  G6L's  proposal. 

There  are  a  number  of  sentences  v/hich  have  no  corresponding,  grammatical 
sentences  with  do  in  them.   For  example: 

(2U)  a.  '^Why  do  you  start  a  career  in  show  biz? 

(24)  b.  Why  start  a  career  in  shew  biz? 

(25)  a.  "Why  do  you  kill  yourself  (literally) 

(25)  b.  Why  kill  yourself? 

(26)  a.  "V/hy  do  you  decide  tomorrow? 

(26)  b.   V/hy  decide  tomorrow? 

(27)  a.  *Why  do  you  be  kind  to  your  husband? 
(27)  b.   Why  be  kind  to  your  husband? 

It  will  be  assumed  that  do- insert ion  is  blocked  in  these  cases.  The 
question  still  remains:  what  is  the  underlying  structure  for  sentences 
like  (24)b,  (25)b,  (26)b,  and  (27)b?  Looking  at  (27)b  for  example,  one 
might  postulate  an  intermediate  structure  such  as 

(27)  c.   YOU  TENSE  BE  KIND  TO  YOUR  HUSBAND  WHY? 
However,  (27)c  can  also  result  in 

(27)  d.  Why  are  you  kind  to  your  husbamd? 
Notice  that  in  (27)d  it  is  assumed  that  the  addressee  is,  in  fact,  kind 
to  her  husband.  There  is  no  such  assumption  in  (27)b,  however.  This  is 
not  an  isolated  case.  Many  sentences  that  are  supposedly  related  by  TENSE- 
deletion  are  not  mutually  interchangeable  and  this  contrast  in  behavior 
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is  not  always  traceable  to  a  difference  in  conversational  import. 
For  instance ,  if  someone  says : 

(28)  I've  never  smoked  in  my  life, 
one  can  answer: 

(29)  a.  Why  smoke? 
but  not: 

(29)  b.  "Why  do  you  smoke? 

Also  compare  the  difference  between  (30)a  and  (30)b: 

(30)  a.  Why  hit  your  kid? 

(30)  b.  Why  do  you  hit  your  kid? 

It  seems  doubtfiil  that  (29) a  should  be  derived  from  the  structure 
underlying  (29)b  or  that  (30)a  from  that  under  (30)b.  The  underlying 
source  for  (29)a  would  not  even  be  grammatical  given  the  context  of 
(28).  In  contrast  to  (30)a,  sentence  (30)b  conveys  the  information 
that  you  either  have  hit  your  kid  in  the  past  or  are  presently  hitting 
your  kid.  Another  example  of  two  sentences  related  by  TENSE-deletion 
which  have  different  logical  entailments  is  the  following: 

(31)  Why  do  you  vote  for  Republicans? 
which  implies 

(32)  You  vote  for  Republicans. 

(33)  Why  vote  for  Republicans? 
which  does  not  logically  imply 

(34)  You  vote  for  Republicans. 

These  meaning  differences  are  certainly  not  accounted  for  by  GSL's 
CP  (4=14).   In  fact,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  conversational 
import  at  all.  Although  G6L  never  explicitly  define  what  should  be 
considered  a  matter  of  conversational  import  rather  than  of  the  logical 
meaning,  the  differences  in  meaning  discussed  in  this  section  must  be 
considered  differences  in  the  latter  or  else  (it  would  seem)  there  would 
be  no  limit  to  what  can  be  redefined  as  a  conversational  implication, 
which  would  make  the  distinction  between  it  and  the  logical  structure 
meaningless.   By  GSL's  hypothesis,  these  sentences  have  identical  under- 
lying structures  and  differ  only  in  the  application  of  an  ontional  trans- 
formation.  In  cases  where  there  is  a  difference  in  meaning  between  the 
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sentences  related  by  TENSE-deletion   (for  exarrinle,    (31)   and  (33)   above), 
the  identical  underlying  structure  must  not  really  be  the  logical 
structure.     But  given  this,   it  would  appear  that  the  only  way  to  account 
for  the  differences   in  meaning  would  be  by  some  sort  of  surface  structure, 
semantic  interpretation  rule  which  relates  the  surface  forms  to  their 
respective  logical  representations    (which  are  distinct).      From  the  view- 
point of  generative  semantics,   this   is  undesirable. 
2.0.      An  Alternative  Analysis:      Abstract  Modal. 

If  the  answer  to  "why  delete  TENSE  is    'don't'",  then  what   is  the 
source   for  the  Why_VP  sentences?     One  logically  possible  analysis  would 
be  to  claim  that  they  are   "directly"   generated.     The  irmediate  problem 
with  this  proposal  is   that  it  does  not  account   for  the  semantics   of  the 
sentences,  that  is,   it  does  not  account   for  negative  should  force  of 
Why  VP   (see  Green  1972,   15;   Morgan,   1972)  nor  for  the  positive  should 
force  of  V>hy  not  VP      (for  example,  Vfhy  not  be  a  good  little  boy,  Hermie?). 
Abandoning  this   line  of  attack  seems  safe  enough. 

Another  possibility   (and  the  one  proposed  in  this  paoer)  is  that  the 
source  for  the  Why  VP  sentences   contains   an  abstract  modal  whose  meaning 
is  in  certain  cases,   very  close  to  should  (if  not  identical).      Many 
V/hy  VP  sentences  are  paraphrased  fairly  well  by  sentences  with  should 
in  them.      Some  examples: 

(35)  a.     Why  should  you  be  kind  to  your  husband? 

(35)  b.     Why  be  kind  to  your  husband? 

(36)  a.      Why  should  you  kill  yourself? 

(36)  b.      JVhy  kill  yourself? 

(37)  a.      Why  not   vote   for  Harry? 

(37)  b.      Why  shouldn't    •'  °"®  5     vote   for  Harry? 

I  you ; 

(38)  a.   Why  get  a  Ph.D.? 

(38)  b.  Why  should  one  get  a  Ph.D.? 

It  is  likely  that  there  is  more  than  one  underlying  modal.  A  good  candidate 
for  a  sentence  like  (39)a  is  an  abstract  modal  having  roughly  the  meaning 
of  would. 

(39)  a.  vniy  would  one  to  to  the  skin  flicks? 
(39)  b.  Vfhy  go  to  the  skin  flicks? 
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Although  the  only  argument  for  this  proposal  at  present  is  semantic, 

at  least  it  does  not  conflict  with  the  facts  in  the  way  that  TENSE- 

3 
deletion  does.   There  are  several  advantages  to  the  proposal  suggested 

here.  The  major  advantage  is  that  a  trans derivational  constraint  is 

1; 

no  longer  needed.        The  sentences  with  should  m  the  surface  are  un- 
ambiguously suggestions   just  like  the  corresponding  vrhy  VP  sentences. 
All  that  would  be  needed  for  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  "negative 
should  force"  would  be  a  meaning  postulate  to  the  effect: 

(45)  WHY  SHOULD        >        SHOULD  NOT 

Thus ,  the  sentences 

(36)   a.     Why  should  you  kill  yourself? 

(36)  b.      Why  kill  yourself 
would  imply 

(46)  You  should  not  kill  yourself. 
In  a  similar  fashion, 

(37)  a.      IVhy  not  vote  for  Harry? 
implies 

(47)  You  should  vote  for  Harry. 

(The  last  implication  is  derived  via  the  rule  of  double  negation:     WHY 
NOT  VP )    YOU  SHOULD  NOT   VP      h      YOU  SHOULD  VP).      Unlike  GGL's  pro- 
posal, this  one  allows   the  correct  interpretation  of  the  Why    VP  sentences 
to  be  derived  from  the  information  present  in  only  one  underlying  repre- 
sentation. 
3.0.      Conclusion. 

GEL's  proposal  that  there  is  a  transformational  rule  of  TENSE- 
deletion  is  in  conflict  with  the  syntactic  and  semantic  facts  of  Why 
VP  sentences.     Consequently,  their  claim  that  TENSE-deletion  must  be  a 
transderivational  rule  which  is  sensitive  to  conversational  entailm.ent 
is  unsupported.      An  alternative  source  for  these  sentences  was  suggested, 
namely,  it  was  proposed  that  these  sentences  are  derived  from  underlying 
structures  that  have  an  abstract  modal  in  them.      It  was  argued  that  GEL's 
observations  ccnceming  the  "suggestive"   force  of  these  sentences  can 
be  accounted  for  without  transderivational  rules  by  means  of  a  simple  mean- 
ing postulate  and  the  logical  rule  of  double  negation. 
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FOOTNOTES 


I  would  like  to  thank  Georgia  Green  and  Jerry  Morgan  for  their 
comments  on  this  paper.     Any  errors  are  my  ovm. 

Notice  that  G5L's  discussion,   for  instance,   of  the  distribution 

of  please  and  here  is  a  different  issue  which  does  not  involve  the 

application  of  a  transformation  that  is  sensitive  to  conversational 

entailment . 

2 
There  are  numerous  complications  with  the  Vfliy  VP  construction. 

For  exaT.ple,   although   (19)   is   fine,   compare 

(i)  Why  do  you  believe  you're  going  home? 

(ii)"Vi'hy  believe  you're  going  home? 

(iii)  \Ihy  hope  for  so  much? 

(iv)'>Why  hope  that  you're  leaving. 

3 
Certain  problems   arise,  such  as:      Why  should  you  want  to  know, 

but  not   "Why  want  to  know? 
H 
The  assumption  here  is  that  since  transderivational  rules   increase 

the  power  of  a  grammar,   they  should  be  avoided  if  possible. 

Of  course,   a  rule  which  deletes  the  abstract  modal  and  the  subject 
would  be  needed :     roughly , 

WHY    /  SHOULD  YOU  ";        VP       >        WHY   VP 

]     WOULD         OKT    )  opt. 
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of  "perceptual  interference"  and  also  establ5.shes  "the  hierarchy 
of  difficulties"  (or  probable  error)  on  the  part  of  English  speakers* 
Thus  this  investigation  has  pedagogical  merit,  too. 
1.0.   Methodology 

A  context-free  data  of  miniinal  pairs  of  a  set  of  22  consonants 
in  initial,  medial  and  final  position  was  collected.  The  minimal 
pairs  are  of  two  types:  1)  unvoiced  unaspirated  vs.  unvoiced  aspira- 
ted; 2)  voiced  unaspirated  vs.  voiced  aspirated.  Minimal  pairs 
across  the  two  types  were  also  collected.  The  total  number  of  items 
in  the  data  is  62,  with  the  following  syllabic  structures:  CVCVC 
(18),  CVCV  (3),  CVC  (37),  VC  (2),  VCC  (1),  VCV  (1).  Both  meaningful 
and  non-sensical,  but  phonologically  possible,  pairs  of  words  were 
included  in  the  data. 

The  randomized  data  was  presented  to  three  native  speakers "  of 
Hindi  for  recordinig.   The  recording  of  this  data  was  made  in  the 
University  of  Illinois  Phonetic  Laboratory  at  the  speed  of  33/4 
IPS  on  AMPEX  Model  AG  440  tape  recorder. 

In  order  to  include  all  62  items  but  to  maintain  the  random 
nature  of  the  data,  the  recording  of  each  speaker  (S^ ,  S  and  S„) 
was  cut  at  two  uniform  points.  Thus,  the  recording  of  each  speaker 
was  divided  into  three  parts  (X,  Y  and  Z)  and  was  joined  together  as 
shown  in  the  diagram. 

Speaker  Tape 

^1 

^2 

^3 

This  tape  (which  I  shall  call  T  )  included  three  readings  and 
each  reading  contained  the  voice  of  three  informants. 

The  final  version  of  the  perception  test  tape  (T  )  was  prepared 
by  copying  T  and  by  inserting  the  necessary  instructions.   In  T^ 
sufficient  space  was  inserted  between  each  item  so  as  to  allow  sub- 
jects enough  time  to  mark  their  responses. 

3 
The  test  matrix  of  62x  4  was  constructed  by  presenting  the 
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minimal  pairs  of  every  correct  item.      For  example,  if  the  correct 
recorded  item  is   /kar/,   the  test  matrix  was  prepared  in  the  follow- 
ing way  :      /kh^r/     /ki.r/     /g)r/     /gh-^r/ 

The  percpetion  test  was  relayed  in  the  sound- isolated  phonetic 
laboratory  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,   Madison.     The  test-tape 
was  played  from  the  teacher's  booth  and  25  English-speaking  subjects 
heard  it  in  their  respective  booths. 

The  IBM  360-25  was   used  to  perform  a  quantitative  analysis  of 
more  than  18,000  items.      The  test  matrix  was  assigned  codes.     The 
integers  represented  the  vertical  position  of  the  item.     On  the 
horizontal  scale  A,   B,   C,   D  represented  1st,   2nd,    3rd  and  4th  posi- 
tion, respectively. 

On  the  data  cards,   all  the  responses  were  pimched  according 
to  the  following  input   format:      1)  one  or  two  integers  represented 
the  vertical  position  of  the  item;   2)   A/B/C/D/  represented  the  hori- 
zontal position  and   3)  was   followed  by    ',    'U)  representing  the  end 
of  the  reading. 
2.0.      Results 

Tables  I,   II  and  III  represent  the  distribution  of  the  records 
made  by  the  subjects  in  the  initial,  middle  and  final  position  re- 
spectively.    The  consonants  given  along  the  horizontal  axis  represent 
the  sound  which  was  perceived  by  the  subjects  and  the  consonants 
along  the  vertical  axis  indicate  the  consonants  which  were  spoken 
by  infomants.      For  example,   in  Table  I,   the  second  line  indicates 
that  kh_  was   spoken  in  the   initial  position.      Out  of  75  occurrences 
of  kh^,  19  times  it  was  perceived  as  k;   55  tim.es   correctly  as  kh;   and 
zero  tim.es  as   g  and  ^.      Once  there  was  no  response.     Thus,  out  of 
75  occurrences  of  kh^,   55  times  it  was   correctly  responded  and  20 
times  it  was   confused. 

The  diagonal  represents  the  correct  responses   given  by  the 
subjects  while  readings  on  the  left  or  right  of  it  denote  errors. 
In  the  tables,  NR  stands    for  "No  response",  and  TC  stands   for  "Total 
Confusion"  which  is  the  sum  of  all  the  readings  which  appears  on  the 
left  or  right  of  the  diagonal  plus  MR. 
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The  results  presented  in  these  Tables  (I,  II  and  III)  are 
summarized  below: 

(1)  In  all  the  positions,  unvoiced  unaspirated  consonants, 
such  as  k,  c,  t,  T  and  p  are  mistaken  more  than  unvoiced 
aspirated  consonants.   In  medial  position  the  only  exception 
is  TH.  TH  is  more  confused  than  T. 

(2)  In  initial  and  medial  positions,  voiced  aspirated  consonants 
are  more  confused  than  voiced  xinaspirated  consonants.  The 
exceptions  are  Wi  and  gh  in  initial  position. 

(3)  In  contrast  to  initial  and  medial  position,  the  confusion 
in  voiced  unaspirated  consonants  is  more  than  in  voiced 
aspirated  consonants  in  final  position.  The  only  exception 
is  g. 

(4)  The  rate  of  confusion  in  the  palatal  series  is  much  higher 
than  the  rate  of  confusion  which  took  place  in  other  series. 

Thus,  the  above  results  indicate  that  sxjbjects  reacted  differently 
in  final  position  and  in  initial  and  medial  position  in  the  case  of 
voiced  aspirated  consonants. 

Table  IV  points  out  the  first  and  second  probable  errors  and 
presents  a  clear  picture  of  mistakes  made  by  the  subjects.  The  probable 
error  is  drawn  from  the  reading  of  Table  I,  II,  and  III.   First  probable 
error  refers  to  the  most  frequent  mistake  while  the  second  probable 
error  to  the  next  most  frequent  mistake.   For  example  if  £  is  5  times 
mistaken  for  k  and  3  times  mistaken  for  kh^,  then  the  first  p   ible 
error  for  g  will  be  1<  and  the  second  probable  error  will  be  kh. 

In  some  cases  there  is  a  probability  of  three  errors  but  the 
third  one  is  the  least  confused;  that  swhy  it  is  omitted  in  Table  IV. 
The  most  important  error  is  the  first  probable  error.  The  error  which 
is  responsible  for  33%  or  more  of  the  confusion  is  marked  as  significant 
error  and  is  indicated  by  a  line  under  it  and  if  5%  or  less  confusion 
is  caused  by  an  error,  that  error  is  considered  to  be  insignificant 
and  is  indicated  by  a  star. 

The  probable  error  in  initial,  medial  and  final  position  is 
determined  from  Tables  I,  II  and  III  respectively.  And  then  on  the 
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basis  of  significance  and  frequency  of  the  error  in  all  three 
positions,  a  corrbined  error  is  determined.  The  two  other  results 
which  can  be  drawn  from  Table  TV  are  given  below: 

(5)  First  probable  error  indicates  that  the  confusion  occurred 
most  frequently  between  the  consonant  classes  which  can  be 
distinguished  by  a  single  feature,  i.e.,  either  by  aspira- 
tion or  by  voicing. 

The  other  indirect  result  which  can  be  arrived  at  is  that  there 
is  not  a  single  example  in  the  first  probable  error  which  indicates 
that  the  confusion  took  place  between  consonant  classes  which  can 
be  distinguished  by  two  features,  i.e.  voicing  and  aspiration.   Second 
probable  error  record  shows  that  such  type  of  confusion  did  take 
place  but  it  was  insignificant. 

Table  V  presents  the  rank  ordering  of  features.  The  rank  order- 
ing has  been  expressed  in  terms  of  one  feature  as  well  as  in  tv;o 
features .  The  rank  ordering  of  the  consonants  is  determined  by  adding 
the  total  number  of  confusions  v/hich  took  place  in  the  perception  of 
those  consonants.   First,  the  ranks  'nave  been  established  according 
to  initial,  medial  and  final  position,  i.e.  information  transmitted 
by  Tables  I,  II,  and  III,  respectively.   For  example,  if  any  consonant 
is  confused  the  least  then  rank  U  is  assigned.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  any  consonant  is  confused  the  most  in  any  position,  it  is  assigned 
rank  1.  Second,  by  summing  up  the  ranks  in  all  the  positions  the 
combined  rank  is  determine  1.   If  the  sum  of  all  the  three  positions 
is  least,  rank  1  is  assigned  and  if  it  is  highest,  rank  U  is  allotted. 
The  rank  of  1  indicates  the  highest  number  of  confusions  and  the  rank 
of  4,  the  least  number  of  confusions. 

The  labels  in  Table  V  are  explained  below: 

a.  [-  Aspirate]  indicates  that  the  consonants  such  as  k^  and  £ 

are  mistaken  for  kh  and  gh  respectively. 

b.  r+Aspirate]  presents  the  opposite  case  of  (a). 

c.  [+ Voiced]  indicates  that  voiced  consonants  such  as  £  and  £h  were 

confused  for  unvoiced  consonants  k^  and  kh  respectively. 

d.  C-  Voiced]  shows  that  confusion  was  cacasd  as  a  result  of  the 

addition  of  voicing,  i.e.  unvoiced  consonants  such  as  k^  and 
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kh  were  mistaken  for  voiced  consonants  £  and  jh  respectively , 

Rank-ordering  in  terms  of  two  features  is  presented  below : 

r+   voiced   T   £  ^  ^  ^,  £  V 

a.  L.    •  ^  jJ  refers  to  the  reverse  case  of  b. 
+  aspirated 

.    p-  voiced   -1  means  unvoiced  unaspirated  consonants  are  mistaken 
-  aspirated  for  voiced  aspirated,  i.e.  consonants  like  k_  are 
mistaken  for  ^. 

c.   [     •   ^  j3  expresses  that  the  consonants  such  as  g   and  c 
"       are  mistaken  for  kh  and  ch  respectively. 

,   p-  voiced   -,  shows  that  unvoiced  aspirated  consonants  were 
t  aspirated  mistaken  for  voiced  unaspirated  consonants  such 
as  the  confusion  of  ch  for  j^. 

The  results  which  can  be  drawn  from  Table  V  are  given  below. 

(6)  The  confusion  of  unaspirates  in  all  the  positions  is  the 
highest  of  all. 

Consequently,  C-  aspirated]  has  the  highest  nuirber  one  while 
C+  aspirated]  has  a  lower  rank.  The  confusion  which  took  place  in 
terms  of  the  two  features  is  insignificant  except  for  the  one  which 
has  rank  one. 
3.0.  Discussion 

A  contrastive  analysis  of  a  fragment  of  Hindi  and  English  sounds 
will  predict  the  following  bilingual  interference: 

(1)  In  English,  only  unvoiced  aspirated  consonants  occur  in 
initial  position  so  it  is  likely  that  an  English  speaker  will  replace 
iinvoiced  unaspirated  consonants  by  unvoiced  aspirated  ones.  As  a 
result  of  this,  the  perceptual  confusion  of  unvoiced  unaspirated 
consonants  will  be  more. 

tfy  results  mostly  agree  with  the  above  statement. 

(2;  In  medial  and  final  position  xinvoiced  aspirated  consonants 
do  not  occur  in  English.  Therefore,  such  consonants  are  likely  to 
be  replaced  by  unvoiced  unaspirated  consonants  unless  these  syllables 
are  stressed. 

My  results  partially  agree  with  this  prediction.  In  medial 
position  unvoiced  unaspirated  consonants  are  preceded  by  su  or  ku 
CV-type  prefix.  The  stress  is  carried  by  the  second  syllable;  that 
is  why  unvoiced  unaspirated  consonants  are  mistaken  more  in  medial 
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position. 

(3)  The  voiced  aspirated  consonants  will  be  mistaken  more  than 
voiced  imaspirated  in  all  the  positions  because  they  are  not  present 
in  English . 

f-ly  results  indicate  that  the  conclusion  of  contrastive  analysis 
is  relevant.   The  siijjects  confused  voiced  aspirated  consonants  more 
than  voiced  unaspirated  in  initial  and  in  medial  position.  But  in 
the  final  position  the  situation  chanpes  conpletely. 

In  a  recent  study,  an  atteirpt  has  been  made  to  explain  aspira- 
tion in  terms  of  "voicing  lag"  (see  Lisker  and  Abramson,  196U;  Kim, 
1970*).   Aspiration  is  explained  in  terms  of  two  reference  points, 
i.e.  (a)  release  of  closure  of  a  stop;  and  (b)  the  onset  of  voicing. 

Since  in  final  position  one  reference  point,  i.e.  onset  of 
voicing  is  lost,  thus,  the  theory  implies  that  aspiration  will  be 
neutralized  in  word  final  position.   In  other  words,  aspirated  sounds 
will  be  pronouneed  as  unaspirated  sounds  in  final  position,  and  as 
a  result,  aspirated  sounds  will  be  perceived  as  unaspi  ted  sounds 
in  the  word  final  position. 

In  final  position  my  results  indicate  that  aspirated  consonants 
are  recognized  more  than  imaspirated  ones.  On  the  contrary,  un- 
aspirated consonants  are  mistaken  more  frequently. 

Ky  results  get  further  support  from  <  i'>ther  experiment  which 
I  performed  with  native  speakers  of  Hindi.  The  results  of  that 
experiment  showed  the  sam.e  directions. 

The  aneilysis  of  my  results  in  final  position  raises  two 
questions:   1)  VOiy  are  aspirated  (voiced  and  unvoiced)  stops  recog- 
nized more  than  xjinaspirated  stops  by  the  English  speakers,  while 
these  sounds  don't  exist  in  English  in  final  position?  2)  V/hy  are 
unaspirated  consonants  confused  more  although  such  sounds  are  present 
in  English? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  that  in  the  pronunciation 
of  aspirated  consonants  of  Hindi  a  sort  of  strong  final  release  is 
present  which  helps  English  sneakers  to  oerceive  aspirated  consonants 
more  accurately  in  final  position. 

As  for  question  2,  two  possibilities  can  be  presented  as  an 
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answer.  1)  The  unaspirated  consonants  in  word- final  position  are 
released,  and  the  release  causes  the  English  speakers  to  interpret 
them  as  aspirated.  2)  The  nature  of  pronunciation  (of  native  speakers) 
can  be  responsbile  for  the  perceptual  confusion  of  those  consonants 
which  are  common  to  both  Hindi  and  English.   Slack  and  Singh's  (1966) 
experiment  shows  that  when  a  set  of  data  which  included  the  identical 
sounds  of  languages  was  presented  by  native  speakers  to  other  native 
speakers  and  to  non-native  speakers ,  the  confusion  in  the  latter  case 
was  relatively  high.   It  seems  that  the  nature  of  pronvinciation  is 
responsible  for  the  perceptual  confusion  of  identical  sounds. 

In  my  results,  I  noticed  certain  exceptions.  Interestingly 
enough,  I  found  similar  exceptions  in  experiments  with  native  speakers. 
This  shows  that  these  exceptions  seem  to  be  related  with  some  under- 
lying phenomenon  which  is  operating  not  only  in  the  case  of  native 
speakers  of  English  but  also  in  the  case  of  native  speakers  of  Hindi. 

Below,  I  v/ill  discuss  the  exceptions  and  will  propose  some 
e^qjlanations. 

(1)  In  the  case  of  unvoiced  unaspirated  consonants  the.  only 
exception  was  present  in  the  retroflex  consonant  in  medial  position, 
i.e.  T^  is  less  confused  in  medial  position.  However,  it  is  negligible. 

(2)  The  exceptions,  in  the  case  of  voiced  aspirated  consonants, 
occur  in  the  retroflex  and  velar  consonants.  In  initial  and  medial 
positions,  DH  is  less  confused  and  ^  in  the  initial  position  is  less 
mistaken  too,  while  other  voiced  aspirated  consonants  are  more  con- 
fused in  these  two  positions. 

Now  two  questions  arise:   1)  Is  this  distinction  parallel 
to  the  distinction  which  the  native  speakers  of  Hindi  maintain?  2) 
Can  they  maintain  this  distinction  because  of  a  relative  strength 
of  aspiration  present  in  such  unaspirated  and  aspirated  consonants? 

It  seems  that  English  speakers  meiintain  the  latter  type  of  dis- 
tinction. The  retroflex  are  considered  to  be  [+  tense]  and  velars, 
because  of  their  [+  back]ness  inherit  some  aspiration. 

There  is  another  exception  in  final  position.   In  final  position 
all  voiced  aspirates  are  recognized  more  than  voiced  unaspirates. 
But  ^  is  an  exception. 
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Velar  voiced  asnirated  consonant   ph^  should  not  be  mistaken  more 
than  its  unaspirated   counter-part,  because  of  the   followinp  reasons: 
First,  it  carries  a  final  release  since  it  is  an  aspirated  consonant. 
Second,   it  has  a  relatively  higher  defree  of  aspiration  than  dental, 
bilabial  and  palatal  consonants.      At   this  point  it  appears   to  me  that 
either  voiced  aspirated  consonant  gh  behaves   like  unaspirated  in 
final  position  and  loses  its   final  release  as  well  as  higher  degree 
of  aspiration  simultaneously.    (Further  research  with  acoustic  instru- 
ments is  needed  to  support  this);   or  this  exception  points  toward  a 
psychological  process  of  "overcompensation''  which  is  going  on  in  the 
subject's  mind,   i.e.   English  speakers,  like  the  native  speakers  of 
Hindi,   realize  that  aspiration  is  the  most  characteristic  phonological 
feature  of  Hindi.     That  is  why  they  sometimes  substitute  aspirated 
sounds   for  unaspirated  and,  as  a  result,  we  may  get  exceptions  in 
cases  such  as  ^.     The  shortcomings  of  this  proposal  can  be  easily 
noticed  since  the  question  arises  why  the  phenomenon  of  "overcompensa- 
tion" fails  to  operate  upon  other  segments.      Simiarly,  the  first 
hypothesis  can  be   questioned  on  the  ground  that  if  all  other  unvoiced 
aspirated  consonants  as  well  as  voiced  aspirated  consonants  maintain 
their  own  identity   (i.e.    1)   final  release;   2)    final-release  and 
relatively  high  degree  of  aspiration,  respectively)   then  why  does 
only  ^  lose  it  in  the  final  position?     Instrument  measurements  are 
needed  to  answer  this  question. 
U . 0 .     Comparison  of  this   Investigation  with  Gandhi's  and  Jaggi's   Research 

Gandhi's   and  Jaggi's   investigation  of  Hindi   consonants  also  shows 
two  results  with  regard  to  aspiration.      First,  in  all  the  positions 
aspirates  are  mistaken  more  than  unaspirates  by  English  speakers. 
Second,   unaspirates  are  substituted   for  aspirated  sounds. 

My  results  show  disagreement  with  their  results  in  the  final 
position  only,  since  my  results  shew  that  the  intelligibility  of 
aspirated  consonants  is  more  than  unaspirated ,  with  the  exception  of 
gh  in  final  position. 

My  results  completely  agree  with  their  second  finding.     The 
disagreemfent  in  the   final  position  can  be  caused  because  of  several 
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reasons:  First,  in  their  study  aspiration  is  not  the  focus;  thus, 
their  results  have  been  determined  on  the  basis  of  a  very  restricted 
amount  of  data.  Second,  from  their  experiment  it  is  not  clear  which 
kind  of  data  was  used  to  perform  such  an  experiment.  Third,  such 
disagreement  can  happen  because  of  their  inaccurate  recording  and 
listening  conditions.  Lastly,  it  may  depend  on  the  language  train- 
ing of  the  subject. 

It  was  not  mentioned  in  their  study  whether  the  second  syllable 
was  stressed  in  the  middle  position  or  not.   In  such  a  situation,  it 
is  hard  to  conclude  whether  my  results  agree  or  disagree  with  their 
findings . 
5.0.  Summary 

The  following  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  above  disctission. 
First,  unvoiced  unaspirated  consonants  are  more  confused  than  un- 
voiced aspirated  consonants  in  all  positions.  Second,  voiced  aspira- 
ted consonants  behave  differently:  1)  in  initial  and  medial  position; 
and  2)  in  final  position,   in  initial  and  medial  position  they  are  mis- 
taken more  while  they  are  better  recognized  in  final  position.  Third, 
the  confusion  occurred  primarily  between  the  consonant  classes  which 
can  be  distinguished  by  a  single  feature,  i.e.,  either  by  aspiration 
or  by  voicing.   Fourth,  unaspirated  segments  were  more  frequently 

confused  than  aspirated  ones.  [~   '^.^^^.      1   has  the  lowest  rank, 

+  aspiration 

i.e.  the  least  confusion  took  nlace  in  the  perception  of  these 
segm.ents .   Fifth,  exceptions  are  present  only  in  the  retroflex  or 
velar  series.   In  such  consonants  (voiced)  the  degree  of  aspiration 
present  is  relatively  high.   It  seems  that  voiced  unaspirated  con- 
sonants of  velar  and  retroflex  series  possess  almost  equal  amounts 
of  aspiration  which  is  present  in  palatal,  dental,  and  bilabial 
aspirated  (voiced)  consonants,  and  that  aspirated  consonants  of  velar 
and  retroflex  series  preserve  higher  degree  of  aspiration  than  the 
aspirates  of  the  palatal,  dental  or  bilabial  series.  This  is  a  highly 
tentative  conclusion  since  it  lacks  empirical  support.  Sixth,  after 
vtndergoing  an  intensive  Hindi  instruction  of  a  semester,  motivated 
students  can  develop  perceptual  cues  for  aspiration.  They  can  hear 
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aspiration  in  more  than  50%  of  the  cases-  Lastly,  the  rate  of 
confusion  in  the  palatal  series  is  much  higher  than  the  rate  of 
confusion  which  takes  place  in  other  series . 


NOTES 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the   following  for  their  comments  on  this 
paper:      Chin-chuan  Cheng  and  Chin  W.   Kim.      They  are,  however,  not 
responsible  for  any  mistakes  in  this  project. 
2 
I  had  three  informants:     two  males  (myself  and  Mr.    Anil  Arora) 

and  one  female,   tlrs .   Vimala  Mohan.      They  are  from  Demi,  Pant  Nagar 
(U.P.),   and  Lucknow   (U.P.)   respectively.      Ky  thanks  are  due  to  them. 
3 
I   am  thankful  to  Mrs.   Y.    Kachru  for  the  varioxis  suggestions 
in  selecting  data  and  for  helping  me  design  the  test  matrix. 

Ify  subjects    ;ere  25  English  speakers  who  were  from  various 
universities  of  the  United  States.      In  the  summer  of  1971  they   came 
to  Wisconsin  to  attend  Summer  School.      All  of  them  were  going  to 
leave  for  India  to  stay  there   for  a  year  after  the  completion  of 
intensive  language  training.     They  were  well-motivated  and  the 
perception  test  was  presented  on  the  last  day  of  language  training. 

Kim's  explanation  of  aspirations   differs   from  Lisker  and 
Abramson  in  terms  of  underlying  control  meclianism.      Kim  agrees  that 
aspiration  is   laryngeally  controlled.     But  what  is   controlled  by  the 
laryngeal  muscles   in  the  case  of  aspiration  is  not  the  timing  of 
glottal  closing  (Lisker  and  Abramson 's  view)  but  the  size  of  the 
glottal  opening. 

Manjari    and  John  Ohala  refute  Chomsky  and  Halle's   claim  that 
heightened  sub-glottal  air  pressure  is   a  necessary  characteristic 
of  all  aspirated  consonants.      According  to  them,  during  h  and  upon 
the  release  of  the  aspirated  stops   there  occurs  a  mom.ent  when  there 
is  no  oral  constriction  and  when  the  glottal  resistance  is  markedly 
lower  than  that  of  normal  voicing.      Given  such  lowered  resistance  to 
the  lung  air,  the  air  naturally  rvishes  out  in  great  volume,  and  con- 
sequently the  air  pressure  just  below  the  glottis  is  momentarily 
lowered . 

This  paper  has  been  accepted  for  presentation  at  the   International 
Conference  on  Computers   in  the  Humanities,  University  of  Minnesota, 
to  be  held  in  July,   1973. 
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p 
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a 

/) 
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V 
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3 

X 

H 
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^ 
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OQ 
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?r 

o 

M 
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X" 

o 
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0 
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CO 

h- 

0 

OQ 
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TABLE  IV.  Probable  error  matrix  (for  TABLE  T,  IT,  and  Til)  for  initial, 
middle  and  final  consonants. 


Fii^t  Second 

Probahle    Error  Probatle    Error 

Initial   Middle    Final  Combined   Initial   Middle    Final 

Consonants  position  position  position  Error     position  position  position 


k 

kh 

kh 

kh 

kh 

p/ph"-- 

ph* 

Wi 

k 

k 

k 

k 

P^- 

g 

ph 

ph 

ph 

ph 

V^': 

k* 

kh* 

gh 

?■ 

kh 

P 

P 

kh'"^ 

P 

c 

ch 

^ 

^ 

ch 

J 

i* 

ch 

c 

c 

c 

c 

J 

jh 

jh 

ill 

ih 

c^'- 

c* 

jh 

ch 

ch 

i 

ch/2 

i 

i 

c* 

T 

D 

TH 

TH 

TH.'D 

TH 

D-*^ 

DH* 

TH 

T 

T 

T 

T 

D 

DH* 

D 

DH 

DH 

DH 

Tt'- 

,DH 

D 

D 

D 

T/TH* 

T:-: 

t 

th 

th 

th 

th 

dh-^ 

dh^*' 

d 

th 

t 

t 

t 

t 

dh* 

d 

dh 

dh 

dh 

dh 

t* 

dh 

d 

d 

d 

d 

t^th 

th* 

t  'th* 

p 

ph 

b 

nh 

ph 

bh* 

b 

ph 

p 

p 

p^' 

P 

b 

bh 

bh 

bh 

bh 

r» 

ph^^  , 

bh 

b 

b 

ph 

b/ph 

p/ph''^ 

ph-^ 

b 

R 

RH 

RH 

?y^ 

RH 

R 

R 

P 

*represents  insignificant  error  (CONFUSinN  is  5*  or  less) 
Underlined  consonants  are  sijmificant  errors  (CONFUSION  is  33*  or  more) 


TABLE  V.      Rank  Order  of  the  Perceptually  Confused  Consonants 


Initial 

Mi 

ddle 

Final 

Combined 

One  Feature 

Position 

Position 

Position 

Rank  Order 

[-  aspirate] 

1 

1 

1 

1 

C+  aspirate] 

2 

2 

2 

2 

[+  voiced] 

3 

3 

3 

3 

C-  voiced] 

H 

If 

4 

U 

Two  Features 

|.+  voiced  -| 
+  aspirate 

1 

1 

2 

1 

p-  voiced  1 
-  aspirate 

2 

2 

1 

2 

P+  voiced  , 
-  aspirate 

U 

3 

2 

3 

p-  voiced  , 

2 

H 

H 

U 

TABLE  VI:     The  two  types  of  interaction  is  shown  below  (on  the  basis 
of  First  Probable  Error) : 

1.  between  unaspirated  and  aspirated  consonants. 

2.  between  voiced  aspirated  and  unvoiced  aspirated  conson- 
ants and  unvoiced  unaspirated  and  voiced  unaspirated 
consonants . 


For  example:     Confus'on  /k/  and  /kh/ 


k,c,t,T,P 


kh,ch,TH 
th,  ph 


(Diagonal  indicates  confusion 
of  /g/  for  /gh/  etc.  and 
vice  versa) 


g,j,D,d,b 


gh,jh,DH 
dh,  bh 


unvoiced  unvoiced 

unaspirated         aspirated 
k,c,T,t,p  kh,ch,TD 

th.ph 


voiced 
unaspirated 
F,i,D,d,b 
R 


voiced 
aspirated 
gh,ih,Dh,dh 
bh.RH 
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Confusion  of  111   for  /D/ 


(/bh/  was  mistaken  for  /oh/) 


unvoiced      unvoiced     voiced      voiced 
unaspirated     asoirated    unaspirated  aspirated 

1.  The  straight  lines  indicate  the  correct-recognition  of  consonants. 

2.  Diagonals  show  confusion  of  sounds. 
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EXCEPTIONS  AND  SYNCHROraC  ANALOGY  IN  SANSKRIT."^ 


Hans  Henrich  Hock 


0,1:  The  problem  of  exceptions  to  otherwise  productive 
phonological  rules  and  of  how  to  deal  with  them  has  for  a 
long  time  and  frequently  attracted  the  attention  of  lin- 
guists. For  while  it  is  quite  clear  that  some  exceptions 
are  too  limited  and  idiosyncratic  in  occurrence  to  merit 
anything  more  than  marking  a  given  lexical  item  as  an  excep- 
tion to  a  particular  rule,  in  many  other  cases  such  an  ap- 
proach appears  somewhat  unsatisfactory  because  it  fails  to 
properly  capture  certain  morpholop;ical  regularities  or  prin- 
ciples which  may  in  fact  make  the  apparent  exceptions  quite 
regular  and  non-exceptional.  This  has  been  most  plausibly 
argued  in  a  recent  paper  ( 'A  wider  perspective  on  apparent 
phonological  exceptions')  which  Karen  Dudas  and  Margie 
0 'Bryan  read  at  the  1972  LSA  Summer  Meeting  in  Chapel  Hill, 

In  the  present  paper  I  will  refrain  from  going  into  a 
detailed  discussion  of  the  views  presented  in  that  paper 
(or  in  any  other  papers  dealing  with  the  subject).  I  will 
rather  limit  myself  to  the  discussion  of  a  specific  case  which, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  is  interesting  and  challenging  in  that 
none  of  the  hypotheses  so  far  proposed  concerning  the  nature 
of  morphologically  predictable  exceptions  seems  to  be  able  to 
deal  with  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  ^ 

I  will  propose  that  there  is,  however,  a  satisfactory 
manner  in  which  this  case  can  be  dealt  with,  namely  by  invok- 
ing what  I  would  like  to  call  synchronic  analogy, 

0.2:  The  stage  of  the  Sanskrit  language  with  which  the  present 
paper  is  concerned  can  be  labeled  Late  Vedic,   It  is  the  stage 
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of  the  language  which  post-dates  the  late  Rig-Vedic  change 
of  iy  and  uv  to  ^  and  v  in  the  environment  between  (non- 
initial)  single  consonant  and  vowel;  cf ,  vrkiyas  >  vrkyas 
'of  a  she-wolf*    And  it  is  the  stage  of  the  language 
which  precedes  the  (optional)  Epic  and  Classical  replace- 
ment of  root-final  -ay-  by  -e-  in  the  nominal  -ya-formations 
(gerunds,  gerundives,  and  derived  nouns)  of  verbal  roots  in 
underlying  root-final  /-ai-/;  cf .  Brahmaija  ,iay-ya-  'to  be 
conquered'  vs.  Epic»  Class,  .je-ya-  (id.),  from  /jai-/  'con- 
quer'; but  also  Brahm.  say-ya-  'bed'  and  Glass,  -say-ya- 
'lying',  from  /sai-/  'lie'.-'^ 

1,1:  As  all  the  other  stages  of  Sanskrit,  so  also  Late 
Vedic  has  a  constraint  against  the  occurrence  of  vowel 
clusters  on  the  surface,  at  least  in  internal  sandhi. 

On  the  other  hand,  again  as  all  the  other  stages  of 
Sanskrit,  Late  Vedic  also  has  independently  required  under- 
lying vowel  clusters. 

Thus,  in  past  tense  formations  of  vowel-initial  roots, 
vowel  clusters  arise  by  the  independently  required  prefix- 
ation  of  the  'augment'  /a-/  before  the  root-initial  vowel, 
as  in  /a-ad-ma/  'we  ate'. 

Underlying  vowel  clusters  are  also  required  in  the 
case  of  ('variable')  formations  which  show  surface  altern- 
ations of  the  type  i  (~  iy)  ~  Z   ^^^  3i  C~  liZ^  ~  X»  "^^^  °°~ 
currence  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  alternants  being  de- 
termined by  the  phonetic  environment.  For  there  are  other 
.('invariable')  formations  with  invariable  surface  ^  and  v, 
even  in  the  phonetic  environments  where  the  'variable'  form- 
ations have  phonetically  conditioned  iy  and  uv,  and  without 
any  occurrence  of  surface  i  and  u.  Compare  the  difference 
between  pi,  2  pres.  ind.  act.  k:f-:^u-tha  'do',  5p-nu-tha 
'reach'  (with  u  in  the  environment  C  C)  vs.  kr-nv-anti 


(with  V  in  the  environment  C-,  V)  and  ap-nuv-anti   (with 

uv  in  the  environment  Cp  V)  on  the  one  hand,  and  pi.  2 

pres,  ind.  mid,  kri-ni-dhve  'buy'  and  .yu-A(-g)-dhve  'yoke' 
(with  V  both  in  the  environment  C  V  and  in  the  environ- 
ment Co  V  (and  C;,  V)).  This  difference  would  seem 

best  captured  by  setting  up  underlying  forms  like 
/kr-nu-tha/,  /aap-nu-tha/,  /kr-nu-anti/,  /aap-nu-anti/  with 
/u/  throughout,  even  before  vowel,  vs.  pi,  2  pres.  ind.  mid, 
/-dhvai/,  with  /v/ P 

1,2:  The  following  rules  generally  serve  to  eliminate 
these  underlying  vowel  clusters  and  thus  to  implement  the 
constraint  against  the  occurrence  of  vowel  clusters  on  the 
surface, 

(a)  Like-Vowel  Contraction:   V-,V-,  , . .  V^  — ^>  V,  , 
Compare  the  following  derivations. 

(i)   /a-ad-ma/  — >  adma  'we  ate' 

(ii)   /abhi-i-ta/  — >  /abhita/  'gone  toward' 

n 

(iii)  /vi-iiks-a-ti/  — >  vik^ati  'looks  at ' '^ 

(b)  Glide-Formation:  [  JJ.  ]  — >  [+  glide]  //  V, 

+  hi  , 

a  mirror  image  rule,  Ccu-pare  the  following  derivations, 
(iv)  /i-anti/  — >  yanti  'they  go';  of.  i-ta- 
'gone' , 

Q 

(v)   /ai-a-/  — ^>  aya-  'going' 
(vi)  /-ai-ya-/  — >  -ayya-  (gerund)  'having 
gone' 

(vii)  /dhii-as/  — >  dhiyas  'of  meditation'; 
cf .  sg",  N  dhi-s. 

Note  that  the  above  rules  are  governed  by  the  follow- 
ing phonological  principles. 

(1)  Glide-Formation  takes  precedence  over  Like-Vowel 
Contraction  in  vowel  clusters  of  unlike  vowels;  cf.  deriv- 
ation (vii).  That  the  precedence  of  Glide-Formation  over 
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Like-Vowel  Contraction  in  derivation  (vii)  is  not  simply  a 
consequence  of  the  number  of  vowels  contained  in  the  cluster 
can  he  seen  in  derivation  (iii)  which,  like  (vii),  has  a 
triple  vowel  cluster  in  the  underlying  representation. 

(2)  Elsewhere,  Like-Vowel  Contraction  takes  precedence 
over  Glide-Formation;  cf.  derivation  (iii). 

(3)  Glidfe-Formation  is  governed  by  the  open-syllable 
or  CVCVCV  principle i  That  is,-  given  a  choice,  that  applic- 
ation of  Glide-Formation  id  preferred  which  produces  open, 
rathet*  than  checked  syllables  and  which  avoids  the  intro- 
duction of  consonant  clusters.  Thus,  derivation  (vii)  is 
acceptable,  while  a  derivation  /dhii-as/  — >  dhyias*  would 
not  be  acceptable. 

(4-)  Glide-Formation  is  constrained  by  'Sievers's 
Law':-^  The  derivation  must  not  introduce  a  sequence  con- 
taining a  cluster  of  more  than  two  consonants.    Thus, 
derivation  (viii)  below  is  acceptable,  while  derivation  (ix) 
is  not. 

(viii)   /kr-nu-anti/  — >  krnvanti  'they  do' 
(ix)    /aap-nu-anti/  -//>  apnvanti  'they  ob- 
tain' _       r"  V    I 

(c)   Glide-Insertion:   0  — >  ["^frint^  /  ^"  ^^"^  \ ^ 

;  ex  front  <. 

J 

This  rule  is  a  low-level  clean-up  rule  eliminating  any  sur- 
viving vowel  clusters,  as  in  derivation  (x)  whose  input 
'survived'  the  other  two  rules  eliminating  vowel  clusters: 
Like-Vowel  Contraction  because  it  is  not  applicable,  and 
Glide-Formation  because  it  is  blocked  by  'Sievers's  Law', 
(x)     /aap-nu-anti/  — >  apnu-v-anti . 

1.3:  In  addition,  the  following  rules  operate  on  sequences 
containing  underlying  vowel  clusters. 


(d)  i/u-Drop: 

r    ^  1 

1-  long  \     __y     a     /     vr     r+  Slide  1  y  12 
:+  high  !    >  1^  /   VO  L.^^^Q^^J  V. 

'./front'; 

(xi)   (/aa-dhii-as/  — >  /aa-dhiy-as/  — >) 
/§-dhiy-as/  — >  adhyas  'of  meditation';  cf.  derivation 
(vii)  above. 

(e)  i-Elimination:   i  — >  0  /  y  C.  This  rule 

would  at  first  blush  appear  to  be  optional;  cf .  the  follow- 
ing derivation. 

(::ii)   /bhaii-tum/  — >  /bhayi-t\im/  — ^> 
/bhay-tum/  beside  unchanged  b hay i turn  'to  fear' . 

(f)  Diphthong  Contraction:   av  — >  o    ,  ■, C  '>    ,,-u^^^ 

ay  — >  e  /  '#  s'  ^^""^ 

C  /^  y.  Compare  the  follov;ing  derivations. 

(xiii)  /bhay-tum/  (from  (xii))  — >  bhetum . 

(xiv)   /srau-tum/  — >  /srav-tum/  — >  srotum  'to 

listen' , 

(xv)   /-ay-ya-/  (from  (vi)  above)  and  /drau-ya-/ 

— >  /drav-ya-/  'to  be  run',  however,  remain  as  -ayya-  and 

15 
dravya-,  since  the  consonant  following  the  diphthong  is  2« 

2.1:   V/hile  the  above  rules  correctly  relate  the  majority  of 
underlying  forms  containing  vowel  clusters  to  their  cor- 
responding surface  forms,  and  while  the  forms  to  which  they 
apply  are  not  limited  to  any  specific  morphological  catego- 
ries, but  rather  cover  the  whole  wealth  of  nominal,  pro- 
nominal, and  verbal  inflection  and  derivation,  there  are  a 
few  morphological  categories  where  they  eicceptionally,  but 
categorially  predictably  fail  to  apply,  or  apply  in  environ- 
ments where  they  should  not  apply. 

2.2:   Thus,  in  the  athematic  middle  voice  optative,  the 
first  person  singular,  such  as  /aas-ii-a/  'would  sit',  reg-^  . 
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ularly  fails  to  undergo  Glide-Formation  and  i/u-Drop  and  to 
surface  as  asya*  etc.  Instead,  we  find  surface  forms  like 
asiya , 

2.3:  Similarly,  in  the  thematic  optative,  one  should  ex- 
pect such  forms  as  sg,  1  pres.  act.  opt.  /bhar-a-ii-am/ 
'would  carry',  pi.  3  pres,  act.  opt.  /bhar-a-ii-ur/,  and 
sg,  1  pres.  mid.  opt.  /bhar-a-ii-a/  to  undergo  both  expan- 
sions of  the  mirror-image  rule  Glide-Formation  and  to  sur- 
face as  bharayyam* ,  bharayyur* ,  bharayya*,  since  before  ^r. 
Diphthong  Contraction  is  not  applicJable.  Instead,  we  find 
surface  forms  like  bhareyam,  bhareyur,  bhareya . 

2.4:  A  similar  situation  is  found  in  the  comparative  of 
the  two  roots,  pri-  'dear'  and  sri-  'beautiful':  The  under- 
lying forms  /praii-yas-/  and  /sraii-yas-/  should,  with  ap- 
plication of  Glide-Formation  (hence  /prayiyas-/,  /srayi- 

yas-/)  and  i/u-Drop,  yield  the  surface  forms  prayyas-  and 

'14  ' 

srayyas-.    Instead,  we  find  the  forms  preyas-  and  sreyas-. 

2,5:  While  in  derivations  like  (xii)/(xiii)  above,  the  ap- 
plication of  i-Elimination  appears  to  be  optional,  permit- 
ting both  surface  forms  like  bhayitum  and  surface  forms 
like  bhetum,  the  rule  appears  to  be  obligatory  in  the  super- 
lative and  in  those  forms  of  the  thematic  optative  whose 
personal  endings  begin  with  a  consonant . 

Thus,  underlying  /praii-istha-/  'dearest'  and  /sraii" 
istha-/  'most  beautiful',  after  iindergoing  a  special  rule 

affecting  certain  roots,  the  so-called  set-roots,  and  elim- 

•    •  *   15 

matxng  prevocalic  underlyingly  root-final  i,   should  with 

Glide-Formation,  optional  application  of  i-Elimination,  and 

Diphthong  Contraction  surface  either  as  prayistha-,  srayi- 

stha-  or  as  pre§tha-,  sre§t^a-;  cf .  the  following  sample 
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derivations.  Late  Vedic,.  however,  only  offers  pre?t?ha- 

and  sre^tha-. 

/praii-i§tha-/  /praii-istha-/ 

Set-Rule             prai-i§tlia-  prai-istha- 

Glide-Formation       pray-istha-  pray-istha- 

i-Elimination         pray-stha- 

Diphthong  Contraction  pre-5t?ha- 

Similarly,  underlying  forms  like  sg.  2  pres.  mid.  opt. 
/bhar-a-ii-thaas/  should  be  e:q)ected  to  surface  both  as 
bharayithas  and  as  bharethas .   However,  only  the  latter 
type  of  forms  is  found. 

2,6:   On  the  other  hand,  in  the  infinitives  of  causative 
formations  (and  other  formations  v;ith  present  suffix  -ay a-), 
such  as  /vardh-ay-i-tum/  'cause  to  grov/',  no  surface  forms 
like  vardhetum  (with  i-Elimination  and  subsequent  Diphthong 
Contraction,  as  in  pregjtba-  above)  can  be  found.  Instead, 
we  only  find  forms  like  vardhayitum .  That  is,  in  these 
formations,  i-Elimination  obligatorily  fails  to  apply. 

5.1:  Under  the  traditional  approach  to  the  treatment  of  ex- 
ceptions, the  above  formations  v/ould  simply  be  labeled  ex- 
ceptional. This  might  (or  might  not)  be  accompanied  by  a 
statement  giving  the  presumable  motivation  for  the  excep- 
tionality of  a  given  formation. 

5.2:   Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  causative  infinitives,  it 
would  probably  be  stated  that  they  are  categorial  exceptions 
to  i-Elimination.  The  motivation  for  this  exceptional  be- 
havior could  be  given  as  the  surface  retention  of  the  caus- 
ative marker  -ay-  found  elsewhere  (as  in  the  present  vardh- 
ay-a-ti) .  For  if  i-Elimination  had  applied  to  the  under- 


lyins  /vardh-ay-i-tum/,  the  resulting  /vardh-ay-tum/  would 
have  been  subject  to  Diphthong  Contraction,  yielding  a  sur- 
face form  vardhetum,  v/ithout  the  characteristic  (surface) 
marker  -a.y- . 

3.3:  In  the  case  of  the  superlatives  and  of  the  thematic 
optative  forms  with  consonant-initial  personal  endings,  it 
would  probably  be  claimed  that  these  formations  as  a  categ- 
ory exceptionally  undergo  _i-Elimination  obligatorily.  How- 
ever, no  motivation  for  this  obligatory  application  of  i- 
Elimination  could  be  adduced. 

3.^:  As  for  the  comparatives  preyas-  and  sreyas-  (instead 
of  prayyas-*,  srayyas-*)  and  thematic  optative  formations 
like  bhareyam,  bhareyur,  bhareya  (instead  of  bharayyam* , 
bharayyur*,  bharayya*),  it  could  be  claimed  that  in  these 
formations  Diphthong  Contraction  applies  exceptionally  even 
in  the  environment  before  j  (where  normally  it  is  blocked) . 

In  the  comparatives,  the  motivation  for  this  exception- 
al application  of  Diphthong  Contraction  may  be  considered 
to  consist  in  the  fact  that  as  a  result  the  surface  root 
vocalism  of  the  comparatives  becomes  identical  with  that  of 
the  corresponding  superlatives  (where  e  is  regular) : 
pre-yas-  =  pre-§ftia-,  sre-yas-  =  sre-§tha"' 

In  the  thematic  optatives,  the  motivation  for  the  ex- 
ceptional application  of  Diphthong  Contraction  can  be  said 
to  consist  in  the  fact  that  as  a  result  the  surface  themat- 
ic optative  marker  -e-  (which  is  regular  in  those  forms 
which  have  consonant-initial  personal  endings)  prevails 
throughout  the  paradigm;  cf .  the  following  surface  para- 
digms , 
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active  middle 

bhareyam  bhareya 

bhares  bharethas  ■ 

bharet  bliareta 

bharema  bliaremahi 

bhareta  bharedhvam 

bhareyur  bhareran 

3.55  Similarly,  it  would  probably  be  claimed  that  the  first 
singular  athematic  middle  optative  in  /-ii-a/  is  a  categori- 
al  exception  to  Glide-Formation,  that  instead,  it  exception- 
ally undergoes  Like-Vov/el  Contraction  of  /ii/  to  /!/  (in  the 
environment  before  the  unlike  vowel  /a/) ,  and  that  sub- 
sequently the  resulting  vowel  cluster  /ia/  is  eliminated  by 
Glide-Insertion  (whence  surface  -lya) , 

The  motivation  for  this  exceptional  behavior  can  be 
said  to  consist  in  the  fact  that  as  a  result  the  surface 
marker  of  the  rest  of  the  (athematic  middle  optative)  para- 
digm prevails  throughout  the  paradigm;  cf .  the  follov;ing 
sample  paradigm, 

asiya 

aslthas 

asita 

asimahi 

asidhvam 

asiran 


4.1:   V/hile  the  'exception  hypothesis'  discussed  in  sections 
5.1-5  above  may  perhaps  be  considered  to  sufficiently  ac- 
count for  the  exceptional  behavior  of  the  causative  infin- 
itives, the  superlatives  and  comparatives,  and  those  forms 
of  the  thematic  optative  v/hich  have  consonant-initial  per- 
sonal endings,  it  fails  to  satisfactorily  account  for  the 
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exceptional  behavior  of  the  first  singular  athematic  middle 
optative  and  of  those  forms  of  the  thematic  optative  whose 
personal  endings  begin  with  a  vowel. 

4-. 2:  As  far  as  the  (perhaps  rather  trivial)  aspect  of  form- 
alism is  concerned,  the  following  two  problems  arise. 

(a)  Which  morpheme(s)  should  be  marked  for  the  ex- 
ceptional behavior  of  the  thematic  optative,  the  thematic 
vowel  /-a-/  or  the  optative  marker  /-ii-/?  After  all,  both 
suffixes  are  involved  in  the  exceptional  contraction  of 
/-a-yy-/  "to  -e^-i 

(b)  Perhaps  more  importantly^  if  the  optative  marker 
/-ii-/  is  marked  as  [-  Glide-Formation]  and  [+  Like-Vowel 

Contraction  (/ unlike  vowel)]  in  order  to  account  for  the 

exceptional  behavior  of  the  first  singular  of  the  athematic 
(middle)  optative^  this  marking  would  wrongly  predict  that 
in  the  thematic  optative,  underlying  /-a-ii-am/  (etc.) 
should  develop  into  /-a-i-am/,  rather  than  the  /-ayyam/  re- 
quired by  the  surface  form  -eyam . 

4.3:   l/hat  is,  however,  of  much  greater  importance  than 
these  'formalistic'  objections  (which  could  probably  be  met 
by  some  kind  of  ad-hoc  formulations)  is  the  fact  that  the 
•exception  hypothesis'  fails  to  make  the  generalization  that 
the  motivation  for  the  exceptionality  of  forms  like  asiya  is 
the  same  as  that  for  the  exceptionality  of  forms  like 
bhareyam,  namely  the  avoidance  of  surface  alternations  in 
the  optative  marker  (within  the  same  paradigm) . 

And  because  of  the  disparate  nature  of  the  exceptional 
behavior  of  the  two  t^'-pes  of  formations  —  there  is  not 
even  a  single  rule  which  these  two  formations  agree  on  ex- 
ceptionally applying  or  failing  to  apply  —  the  failure  of 
the  (traditional)  'exception  hypothesis'  to  capture  this 
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generalization  would  seem  to  be  inherent  and  inevitable. 

5.1:  A  new  concept  appears  to  be  required  in  order  to 
satisfactorily  capture  the  generalization  that  the  same 
motivation  underlies  the  (disparate)  e::ceptionalities  of  the 
athematic  middle  optative  and  of  the  thematic  optative. 

This  new  concept,  I  submit,  is  synchronic  analogy;  a 
morphological  principle  (which  evidently  cannot  be  captured 
by  a  (single)  rule  1),  stating  (in  this  particular  case) 
that  'In  the  athematic  middle  optative  and  the  thematic  opt- 
ative, the  regular  surface  marker  of  the  majority  of  forms 
(i.e.  of  forms  which  have  a  consonant-initial  personal  end- 
ing) is  to  prevail  throughout  the  paradigm,' 

This  morphological  principle,  then,  governs  (or  entails) 
the  exceptional  application  or  nonappli cation  of  rules,  in 
this  particular  case,  the  exceptional  nonapplication  of 
Glide-Formation  and  the  exceptional  application  of  Like- 
Vowel  Contraction  in  the  first  singular  of  the  athematic 
middle  optative,  and  the  exceptional  application  of  Diph- 
thong Contraction  in  the  first  singular  active  and  middle 
and  the  third  plural  active  of  the  thematic  optative. 

5.2:   Consideration  of  additional  data  would  seem  to  confirm 
the  view  that  the  present  approach  is  on  the  right  track: 
In  the  (athematic)  verbs  in  underlying  /-(n)au-/  — > 
/-(n)u-/  by  0-grade  formation,  the  follov/ing  middle  optative 
paradigms  are  found. 

krnvlya  apnuviya 

krnvlthas  apnuvithas 

ky];^vita  apnuvita 

kyij^vimahi  apnuvimahi 

kyQvIdhvam  apnuvidhvam 

kyi^vlran  apnuviran 
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The  corresponding  underlying  forms  are  as  follows, 
/kr-nu-ii-a/     /aap-nu-ii-a/ 
/kr-nu-ii-thaas/  /aap-nu-ii-thaas/ 

etc.  etc. 

These  should,  by  regular  application  of  rules,  yield 

the  surface  forms  indicated  in  the  following  derivations. 

/kr-nu-ii-a/      /aap-nu-ii-a/ 

Like-Vov/el  Gontr.        (ap-nu-ii-a) 

^6        ^..v,.,,...o*16 


Glide-Formation 


krnuyya 


apnuyya" 


/kr-nu-ii-thaas/  /aap-nu-ii-thaas/ 

Like-Vov/el  Gontr.      (kr-nu-ii-thas)        (ap-nu-ii-thas) 

Glide-Formation  ky-iju-yi-thas*  ap-nu-yi-thas* 

T  7 1  o'~ -]  g 

(i-Elimination  '^     k^uythas*        apnuythas*   ) 

As  in  the  case  of  the  athematic  middle  optative  forms 
so  far  discussed,  so  also  here,  the  actually  attested  sur- 
face forms  can  be  derived  by  the  exceptional  application  or 
nonapplication  of  Like-Vowel  Gontraction  and  Glide-Form- 
ation. However,  because  of  the  different  phonological  en- 
vironment(s) ,  different  segments  (namely  the  first  /i/  of 
the  optative  marker  /-ii-/) ,  an  additional  morpheme  (name- 
ly /-(n)u-/,  at  least  where  'Sievers's  Lav;'  permits),  and 
additional  persons  of  the  paradigm  (sg,  2  -  pi.  5)  are  af- 
fected by  the  exceptional  (non-) application  of  Glide-Form- 
ation. 

Still,  the  principle  motivating  this  exceptional  (non-) 
application  of  rules  is  essentially  the  same  as  before, 
namely  that  'In  the  athematic  middle  optative  and  the  them- 
atic optative,  the  regular  surface  marker  of  the  majority 
of  forms  (i.e.  of  the  forms  v/hich  have  consonant-initial 
personal  endings)  found  in  the  majority  of  subclasses  (i.e., 
in  the  athematic  verbs,  in  all  subclasses  other  than  the 
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(n)u-verbs)  is  to  prevail  throughout  the  paradigm(s  of  all 
the  subclasses) . ' 

5.3:   Since  the  new  concept  of  synchronic  analogy  v/as  clear- 
ly needed  in  order  to  make  the  correct  generalizations  about 
the  motivation  of  the  exceptional  (non-) application  of  rules 
in  the  optative  formations  so  far  discussed,  the  question 
arises  whether  it  should  be  invoked  in  all  cases  where  the 
exceptional  application  or  nonapplication  of  rules  can  be 
attributed  to  such  a  general  morphological  principle. 

There  are  some  indications  that  to  do  so  v/ould  at 
least  be  heuristically  useful,  in  that  it  would  force  the 
phonologist  to  more  strongly  consider  morphological  evid- 
ence in  phonological  analysis. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  discrepancies  between  the  ap- 
parently optional  application  of  i-Elimination  in  infinit- 
ives of  the  type  /bhaii-tinn/  — ^>  bhayitum/bhetum,  the  ob- 
ligatory nonapplication  in  causative  infinitives  (/vardh- 
ay-i-tiim/  — >  vardhayitum) ,  and  the  obligatory  application 
in  the  thematic  optative  (/bhar-a-ii-thaas/  — >  bharethas) 
and  the  superlative  (/praii-istha-/  — >  pregtba-) ,  the  con- 
cept of  synchronic  analogy  seems  to  facilitate  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  phonological  facts: 

In  the  case  of  the  causative  infinitives,  the  nonap- 
plication of  i_-Elimination  can  be  motivated,  namely  as  due 
to  the  principle  that  'In  the  causatives,  the  marker  /-ay-/ 
found  in  the  majority  of  forms  is  to  prevail  also  in  the 
infinitive.*   That  the  nonapplication  here  is  oblic^atory 
can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  principle  is  strong 
because  the  synchronic  analogy  \/orks  v/ithin  the  paradigm. 

Also  in  the  case  of  infinitives  like  /bhaii-tum/  — > 
bhayitum/bhetum,  the  nonapplication  of  i-Elimination  can  be 
motivated,  namely  as  due  to  the  synchronic  analogy  of  the 
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19 
infinitives  of  other  'set-roots'  "^   v/hich,  because  they  do 

not  meet  the  environment  for  the  rule,  cannot  undergo 
i-Elimination;  cf.  /bhaui-tum/  — ^>  bhavitum  'be(come)'. 
That  is,  the  nonapplication  of  i-Elimination  in  these  infin- 
itives can  be  attributed  to  the  principle  that  'In  the  in- 
finitives of  se-^-roots,  the  imderlying  characteristic  /i/  of 
the  set-roots  is  to  remain  on  the  surface.'  In  contradis- 
tinction to  the  principle  governing  the  nonapplication  of 
i-Elimination  in  the  causatives^  the  present  principle  is 
weak  (hence  only  optional)  because  the  synchronic  analogy 
works  on  derivationally  (and  underlyingly)  parallel  form- 
ations, not  within  the  paradigm. 

As  for  bhetum,  as  v;ell  as  the  thematic  optative  (cf . 
bharethas)  and  the  superlative  (cf.  pregtha-),  no  morpholog- 
ical principle  or  synchronic  analogy  can  be  found  v/hich 
would  motivate  the  application  (or  nonapplication)  of  i^-Elim- 
ination.  This  fact  can  be  taken  to  indicate  that  these  form- 
ations' show  the  unmarked,  morphologically  ungoverned  applic- 
ation of  rules .  It  can  therefore  be  concluded  that  i-Elim- 
ination in  fact  is  not  optional  (as  thought  earlier),  but 
that  in  principle  it  is  obligatory  (unless  overridden  by 
synchronic  analogy) . 

(Also  in  the  case  of  the  comparatives  preyas-,  sreyas-, 
the  exceptional  application  of  Diphthong  Contraction  can  be 
attributed  to  synchronic  analogy,  namely  the  principle  that 
'The  comparative  (of  pri-  and  sri-)  is  to  have  the  same  sur- 
face root  shape  as  the  superlative.'   However,  in  this  case, 
the  concept  of  synchronic  analogy  does  not  seem  to  lead  to 
any  greater  insights  or  more  accurate  generalizations  than 
the  traditional  'exception  hypothesis'  formulation.) 
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5.4-:   Although  the  concept  of  synchronic  analogy  thus  does 
appear  to  be  heuristically  more  useful  than  the  traditional 
treatment  of  exceptions,  by  greatly  facilitating  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  facts,  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  facts,  or  at  least  the  proper 
formulation  of  the  facts,  is  impossible  under  the  tradition- 
al, morphologically  'motivated'  approach.  For  once  the  cor- 
rect insights  have  been  made,  it  is  quite  possible  to  ac- 
count for  the  facts  by  stating  that  i-Elimination  is  an  ob- 
ligatory rule,  but  that,  for  morphological  reasons,  se^- 
roots  are  optional,  and  causatives,  obligatory  exceptions  to 
it. 

5.5:   It  can  thus  be  concluded  that  it  is  only  under  certain, 
very  special  circumstances,  such  as  the  disparate  exception- 
alities of  the  athematic  middle  optative  and  of  the  thematic 
optative,  that  the  concept  of  synchronic  analogy  is  clearly 
required  (in  order  to  capture  the  correct  generalizations). 
Elsev/here,  the  concept,  though  in  some  cases  probably  heur- 
istically more  useful,  is  in  effect  merely  a  'notational 
variant'  of  the  traditional,  morphologically  'motivated' 
treatment  of  exceptions. 


FOOTNOTES 

An  earlier  versioz:  of  this  paper  v;as  read  on  December 
21,  1972,  before  the  Linguistics  Seminar  of  the  University 
of  Illinois.   At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Linguistics  Seminar, 
on  January  ^,  1973,  Ronnie  \/ilbur  read  a  paper  (  'An  altern^ 
ative  to  phonological  description:  morphological  e:rplan- 
ation',  a  summary  of  her  1975  University  of  Illinois  Ph.D. 
dissertation  =  ./ilbur  1973  [a  revised  version  of  this  paper 
appears  as  one  of  the  contributions  to  the  present  volume]). 
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in  which,  on  the  basis  mainly  of  cross-lanKuas;e  evidence » 
she  came  to  essentially  the  same  conclusxons  as  those  which, 
in  the  present  paper,  have  been  reached  on  the  basis  of  the 
language-internal  evidence  of  Sanskrit.  The  fact  that  thus 
essentially  the  same  conclusions  were  reached  independently, 
by  two  different  linguists,  working  v/ith  quite  different 
data,  is  remarkable  and  v/ould  seem  to  further  support  the 
view  that  these  conclusions  must  be  on  the  right  track.  (For 
specific  Sanskrit  evidence,  not  considered  by  Ronnie  Wilbur, 
in  favor  of  her  claim  that  an  'identity  constraint'  or,  in 
my  terminology,  'synchronic  analogy'  may  govern  the  (excep- 
tional) application  or  nonapplication  of  phonological  rules 
in  the  derivation  of  reduplicated  formations,  cf .  fn.  15 
below.) 

■^^   Except,  of  course,  for  VJilbur  1973;  cf.  the  preceding 
footnote* 

2 

Concerning  the  appearance  of  the  first  traces  of  thiS 

change  in  the  late  first  and  tenth  books  of  Rig-Veda,  cf . 
Renou  195?:^  and  Wackernagel  1896:288.  —  For  the  discus- 
sion in  the  present  paper  it  is  of  crucial  importance  that 
this  change,  and  the  attendant  changes  in  synchronic  rules 
and  underlying  representations,  be  completed.  As  a  result, 
the  synchronic  claims  made  in  this  paper  v;ill  by  necessity 
have  to  be  different  from  those  which  were  made  in  Kiparsky 
1972  on  the  basis  of  'pure'  Rig-Vedic  evidence.   A  critical 
discussion  of  Kiparsky 's  viev/s  and  a  comparison  of  his 
claims  v;ith  those  made  in  this  paper  i/ould  therefore  appear 
to  be  pointless. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  one  (early)  Late  Vedic  instance 
of  a  nominal ^-ya-formation  with  root-final  surface  -e-, 
namely  pra-he-ya  (AV  5:10:3c),  instead  of  expected  pra-hay- 
,ya*  .  Hov/ever,  this  may  perhaps  be  due  to  a  later  emendatTon. 
Compare  on  this  count  the  Rig-Vedic  occurrence  of  saha- 
sey-yaya  (RV  10:10:7b),  v/hose  -ey-y-  could  perhaps,  a  prio- 
ri, be  considered  the  result  of  a  genuine  historical  process 
of  blending  older  -ay-y-  with  innovated  -e-y-.  However, 
metrical  evidence  --  "tlie  woi'd  occurs  in  the  cadence  of  a 
tri§fiit)h  —  indicates  that  the  word  must  be  read  as 
-sayiyaya,  with  an  extra  syllable  (and  consequently  with 
differing  root  vocalism)  and  that  the  attested  -seyyaya, 
along  with  its  root  vocalism,  thus  clearly  is  the  result  of 
a  later  emendation. 
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The  surface  diphthongs  which  custumarily  are  translit- 
erated as  ai  and  au  are  appai-ent  exceptions  to  this  con- 
straint.  However,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  second  element  of  these  diphthongs  was  semivocalic  [i], 
[u],  rather  than  fully  vocalic  [i],  [u] .   Of.  V/ackernagel 
1896:40  for  examples  which  seem  to  indicate  that,  at  least 
before  a  following  y,  ai  was  pronounced  with  a  semivocalic 
off  glide.  —  Note,  hov/ever,  that  some  vowel  clusters  do 
occur  on  the  surface  in  external  sandhi;  cf.  puruga  uvaca 
'the  man  spoke'  from  underl3^ing  /puru^a-s  u-uak-a/ . 

■^         It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  paper  to  discuss 
(the  motivation  of)  independently  required  underlying  forms 
and  phonological  developments  v;hich  are  not  germane  to  the 
discussion  of  this  paper.   Here,  as  elsewhere,  I  v/ill  there- 
fore refrain  from  commenting  on  such  differences  betv/een 
underlying  and  surface  forms  as  those  between  /kr-nu-tha/ 
(with  nonsyllabic  r  and  nonretroflex  n)  and  surface  kfQutha 
(with  syllabic  jf  and  retroflex  3j)  . 

These  rules  can  thus  be  said  to  'conspire'  to  eliminate 
vov/el  clusters  on  the  surface.  For  a  definition  of  the  term 
•conspire',  cf.  Kisseberth  1970. 

7 

For  the  motivation  of  the  underlying  sequence,  rather 
than  feature  representation  of  vowel  length,  cf .  derivation 
(vii)  v/hich  clearly  presupposes  segment  representation. 
On  the  general  problem  of  the  representation  of  vowel 
length  in  generative  phonology,  cf .  Kenstowicz  1970. 

From  the  same  root  as  that  found  in  i-ta-.  Underlying 
/ai-/  and  /i-/  are  related  to  each  other  by  the  morphophon- 
emic  process  of  ablaut. 

9 

This  is  the  (indirect)  synchronic  reflex  of  the  hist- 
orical process  called  'Sievers's  Lav;'. 

Glid-formation  (of  u)  is  also  blocked  after  single  ini- 
tial y  and  r,  since  ;^-*  and  rv-*  are  nonpermissible  clus- 
ters X"in  initial  environment);  cf.  pi.  5  /yu-anti/  'unite' 
— >  .yuvanti  (not  yvanti*),  /ru-anti/  'they  cry'  — >  ruvanti 
(not  rvanFi*) .  —   'Sievers's  La\.' =  I   :.pera-'.-i^'o  also  in 
ablaut;  cf.  the  n-stem  genitive  sir.  vi.:.ar  raj  Vj^as  'of  a 
king'  (with  0-grade  of  the  stem-forming  suTfi'x  /^an-/)  vs. 
atm-an-as  'of  the  spirit'  (v/ithout  0-grade,  since  the  ap- 
plication of  0-srade  formation  would  produce  the  triple  con- 
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sonant  cluster  -tmn-) .  Actually,  note  that  in  ablaut,  there 
is  a  constraint  also  against  the  introduction  of  initial 
clusters  containing  t\;o  consonants;  cf.  the  nonapplication  ■ 
of  0-grade  formation  in  the  participle  pan-na-  'fallen'  (of 
the  root  /pad-/)  vs.  it  regular  application  in  the  particip- 
les of  roots  v/hose  underlying  form  is  not  of  the  shape 
/CaC-/,  as  in  i-ta-  'gone'  (of  the  root  /ai-/) .  —  It  is 
true,  it  might  be  claimed  that  in  all  of  these  cases  v;e  are 
dealing  with  epenthetic  vov/els,  rather  than  v/ith  vov/els 
which  failed  to  undergo  a  particular  derivation  because  un- 
dergoing it  would  have  resulted  in  a  nonpermissible  cluster. 
However,  first  of  all,  if  vie   v/ere  really  dealing  with  epen- 
thesis,  then  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  epenthetic  vov/el 
always  is  identical  with  the  underlying  vowel  v/hich  alleged- 
ly was  eliminated  by  an  earlier  rule  v/ould  have  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  mere  coincidence.  More  importantly,  in  the  case  of 
underlying  /i/  and  /u/,  it  can  be  shov/n  that  the  surface  ap- 
pearance of  these  vowels  after  consonant  clusters  cannot  be 
the  result  of  epenthesis  before  y  and  v.  For  if  such  an 
epenthesis  were  indeed  a  regular  process  in  the  language, 
motivated  by  a  general  constraint  against  clusters  of  more 
than  one  consonant,  then  one  V7ould  expect  epenthesis  to  ap- 
ply also  in  the  case  of  such  formations  as  /vardh-sya-ti/, 
yielding  surface  varts-i-yati*,  rather  than  the  actually  at- 
tested yartsyati  'will  ^urn' .   (To  claim  that  epenthesis  is 
a  global  rule  v/hich  applies  only  in  those  cases  where  an 
underlying  vocalic  segment  has  been  eliminated  by  an  earlier 
rule,  thus  leading  to  a  violation  of  'Sievers's  Law',  v/ould 
seem  to  be  merely  begging  the  question.)  —  Note  that,  as 
/vardh-sya-ti/  — >  vartsyati  and  many  similar  forms  show, 
'Sievers's  Lav;'  is  a  constraint  on  phonological  (and  morpho- 
phonemic)  derivations,  not  on  underlying  (or  surface)  re- 
present ations"! 

Note  that  a  low-level  rule  converts  the  high  back 
glide  into  a  voiced  bilabial  or  labiodental  fricative.  The 
difference  between  the  earlier  (derived)  glide  and  the  sur- 
face fricative  v/ill  in  this  paper  be  disregarded,  the  sym- 
bol V  being  used  to  refer  to  both. 

12 

In  the  verbs,  this  rule  may  optionally  also  apply  after 
single  initial  consonant,  as  in  /vii-anti/  'they  lead'  — > 
/viyanti/  — >  vyanti;  /huu-aya-ti/  'calls'  — ^>  /huvayati/ 
— >  hvayati . 
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-^   In  external  sandhi,  to  be  sure.  Diphthong  Contraction 
does  take  place  also  before  y;  cf,  /daivaya;,^iyan/  --> 
devayeyam  ' to  the  god  she  . . . ' ,  /satrau#ayam/  — >  satroyam 
'0  enemy,  he  . . . '  .  Hov/ever,  this  is  of  no  relevance  to  the 
present  discussion  v;hich  centers  only  on  internal  sandhi 
rules,  —  In  internal  sandhi,  only  two  exceptions  occur  in 
Late  Vedic,  namely  the  reduplicated  intensives  yo-yuv-at 

(from  yu-  'unite;  separa'te')  and  yo-yup-yate  (from  yup- 
' obstruct').  These  are  no  doubt  to  be  explained  along  the 
lines  of  l/ilbur  1973,  namely  as  ov;ing  their  contracted  o  to 
the  influence  of  the  other  reduplicated  intensives  from 
roots  containing  an  underlying  /u/,  such  as  so-suc-a- 
(from  sue-  'gleam')  and  to-tud-ya-  (from  tud-  'push').  — 
Note  that  the  e  in  some  other  forms  containing  surface  -ey-, 
most  notably  in  gerundive  (and  other  verbal)  forms  like 
-deya-  'to  be  given'  (from  da-)  can,  in  Late  Vedic,  not  be 
considered  to  be  of  (underlying)  diphthongal  origin,  since 
at  this  stage  of  the  language  there  is  no  independent  evid- 
ence for  a  gerundive  suffix  /-iya-/  (or  for  an  /-i-/  which 
could  be  said  to  intervene  between  the  root-final  /-a-/  and 
the  initial  /-y-/  of  the  suffix  /-ya-/)  v/hose  /i/  — >  /y/ 
could  merge  v;ith  the  preceding  /a/  into  svirface  e.   '/hat  we 
seem  rather  to  be  dealing  with  is  a  morphophonemic  replace- 
ment of  root-final  /-a-/  by  /-e-/  before  (certain)  suffixes 
beginning  with  /y/. 

1^ 

Speakers  for  v/hom  the  surface  superlative  suffix 

-i^"^ha-  is  segmentable  as  -ig-^ha-  and  thus  relatable  (by 

0-grade  formation  and  the  well-knovm  Ruki-Rule)  to  the  sur- 
face comparative  suffix  -yas-  v;ould,  of  course,  have  to  have 
an  underlying  comparative  suffix  /-ias-/  in  order  to  account 
for  the  surface  alternation  betv/een  (comparative)  -y-  and 
superlative  -i-.   However,  after  application  of  Glide-Form- 
ation, these  speakers  will  have  the  same  intermediate  forms 
(/prayiyas-/,  /srayiyas-/)  as  speakers  who  do  not  relate  the 
suffixes  and  thus  have  underlying  /-yas-/  in  the  comparative, 

I  hope  to  discuss  this  n,ile  in  a  future  paper  dealing 
with  the  general  problems  involved  with  the  phonological  de- 
rivation of  set-root  formations.  In  the  meantime,  compare 
the  following  derivations  illustrating  the  independent^ jus- 
tification of  the  special  set-rule  under  discussion, 
/bhaui-tun/  (inf.)  'be(corae)'  — >  bhavitum  vs.  /bhaui-a-ti/ 
(sg.  3  pres.  act.  ind.)  — >  JDhavati  (not  bhavyati*  v;ith  re- 
tention of  root-final  i  and  Glide-Formation).   Similarly, 
the  third  singular  present  middle  corresponding  to  the  in- 
finitive bhayituju/bhetvim  (from  /bhaii-tum/)  is  /bhaii-a-tai/ 
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— >  bhayate  (not  bhayyate*) . 

■^^       Perhaps,  however,  one  should  e:q?ect  kyijiviya  ?   (A  cor- 
responding apnviya*  v/ould,  however,  be  blocked  by  'Sievers's 
Law'.)  Either  way,  the  regular  application  of  rules  would 
not  produce  the  actually  attested  kyi;vxya,  ap.nuviya . 

■'■'^   Recall  that  i-Elimination  was  earlier  defined  as  an 
optional  rule.   (But  compare  section  5.3  belov/.) 

A  surface  sequence  uy  does  not  appear  to  be  otherv;ise 
attested  before  consonant  (or  word  boundary).   The  fact 
that  in  the  pronoun  stem  /amu-/  'that',  the  underlying  plur- 
al stem  /amu-y/  surfaces  as  ami ( -)  before  consonant  and 
word  boundary  mig]it  perhaps  be  taken  to  indicate  that  /uy/ 
contracts  to  i  before  consonants  and  word  boundary.  In 
that  case,  one  would  e:cpect  the  surface  forms  kTOithas*, 
apnithas*  which,  of  course,  still  do  not  agree  v;ith  the 
actually  attested  forms. 

°   For  the  purposes  of  the  present  discussion,'  set-roots 
can  be  defined  as  roots  v/hich  in  their  underlying  guija  form 
are  of  the  shape  (consonant)  +  a  +  high  vowel  or  liquid  or 
nasal  +  i. 
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OPACITY  AND  THE  LOSS  OF  A  MORPHOLOGICAL  PROCESS 
Margie  0' Bryan 

1.1.   It  has  been  proposed  by  Kioarsky  (1971)  that  the  princiole 
of  transparency/opacity  plays  an  important  role  in  different  aspects  of 
the  grammars  of  languages.  This  paper  will  focus  narrowly  on  one  of  these 
aspects,  namely,  the  role  which  opacity  plays  in  rule  loss.   Although  it 
seems  clearly  to  be  the  case  that  opacity  is  one  of  the  factors  which  can 
lead  to  rule  loss,  detailed  investigations  of  actual  cases,  in  which  the 
specific  nature  of  the  opacity  involved  is  isolated,  are  in  general  lack- 
ing.  And,  to  my  knowledge,  there  has  been  no  discussion  of  opacity  with 
regard  to  morphological  processes.  Such  investigations  are  needed  if  we 
are  to  make  any  significant  progress  in  our  understanding  of  the  causes 
of  (and  thus  the  nature  of)  rule  loss;  for,  as  is  the  case  in  nearly  every 
area  of  linguistics,  too  often  conclusions  concerning  the  nature  of  some 
aspect  of  language  are  based  on  a  relatively  suoerficial  look  at  synchronic 
structure . 

It  is  thus  the  purDose  of  this  naper  to  present  a  detailed  examination 
of  certain  changes  which  occurred  between  Old  and  Middle  Indie  and  to  show 
how  these  changes  led  to  interactions  between  the  old  and  new  oi^ocesses , 
causing  an  entire  mornhological  process  to  be  lost.   Hopefully,  this  investi- 
gation will  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  shedding  some  light  on  the  nature 
of  the  processes  mentioned  above. 

2.1.   Betvreen  the  periods  of  Old  Indie  and  Early  Middle  Indie  (represent- 
ed here  by  Sanskrit  and  Pali  respectively)  certain  changes  occurred  which 
can  be  described  in  general  terms  as  processes  tending  tov^ard  simplification. 

2.1.1.   One  of  these  simplificatory  processes  assumed  the  form  of 
severe  surface  constraints  on  consonant  clusters  and  on  svllable  structure 
in  general.   These  constraints  are  the  following.   (1)  Unlike  obstruents 
are  not  tolerated,  their  occurrence  being  avoided  by  the  assimilation  of 
one  to  the  other;   in  sequences  of  nasal  plus  obstruent,  the  nasal  becomes 
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horaorganic  to  the  following  obstruent;    (2)  syllables  of  more  than  two 
moras  are  not  permitted.      A  two-mora  syllable  is  one  which  consists 
of  a  short  vowel  in  a  closed  syllable,   a  long  vowel  in  an  open  syllable, 
a  nasalized  vowel.     Thus,  in  Pali,  there   can  occur  no  long  or  nasalized 
vowels  in  closed  syllables. 

2.1.2.      In  addition  to  the  above  changes  which  affected  syllable 

structure,  several  other  changes  occurred  which  had  the  end  result  of  a 

2 
restructuring  of  verbal  roots.        This  restructuring  was  such  that  the 

present  stem  is,   in  all  cases,   the  underlying  verbal  root.     This  repre- 
sents a  quite  different  situation  from  that  which  exists  in  Sanskrit, 
where,   for  (nearly  all)   verbal  roots   there  is  one  particular  ablaut 
grade,  namely  full-grade  root  vocalism,  which  can  be  taken  as  basic  and 

from  which  the  other  ablaut   grade,  namely,   0-grade  root  vocalism,   can 

3 
be  derived.        Furthermore,   in  Sanskrit,   it  is  not  the  present  stem,  but 

the  bare  root,  which  is  used  in  verbal  categories  outside  of  the  present 

system  (except  in  cases  where  the  present  stem  consists  simply  of  the 

root).     The  following  examples  illustrate   some  of  the  differences  between 

Sanskrit  and  Pali  roots. 


Sanskrit  Root 


P3?eseht  Stem 


nod- 

nud-a- 

pes- 

pi-na-s- 

nas- 

nas-ya- 

kop- 

kup-ya- 

inan- 

man-ya- 

pad- 

pad-ya- 

lobh- 

lubh-no- 

Pali  Root 


nud- 


Present  Stem 


nud-a- 

.5 

pis-        pis-a- 

6 
nass-       nass-a- 

kupp-  kupp-a- 

mann-  mann-a- 

pajj-  pajj-a- 

lubbh-  lubbh-a- 

3.1.  One  of  the  characteristic  features  of  Pali  is  the  existence 
of  two  competing  verbal  derivational  processes,  one  being  an  older  type 
of  process  consisting  of  root  ablaut  and  (usually)  assimilation  of  the 
root- final  and  suffix- initial  consonants  (and  necessitated  by  the  continu- 
ing existence  of  forms  inherited  from  Sanskrit),  and  the  other  being  an 
innovating  type  of  process  consisting  of  the  use  of  the  unaltered  underlying 
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root. 

3.2.      Although  Pali  makes  use  of  both  types  of  derivational 
processes  just  described,   the  languape  is  nevertheless  characterized 
also  by  the  rather  widespread  reDlacement  of  the  older  type  with  the 
newer.      Thus,  \ie   find  many  new  verbal   formations   comoosed  of  the  present 
stem  (i.e.    the  Pali  underlying  root),   unaffected  by  either  0- grade  or 
full-grade  root   alteration.      This   use  of  the  underlying  root   is   often 
accompanied  by  insertion  of  the  vowel  _i  between  the  root-final  and  suffix- 
initial  consonants.      In  fact,   in  Pali,  _i- insertion  implies   (nearly  without 

exception)  exclusively  to  verbal  formations  consisting  of  the  underlying 

7 
root.        The   follov/ing  examples   illustrate   the  tendency   in  Pali   toward 

use  of  the  underlying  root  and  i_- insertion. 

Sanskrit  Pali  Verbal  Category 

mudita  /mod-/  modita  /mod-/  participle 

ista  /yaj-/  yajita  /yaj-/  participle 

mata  /man-/  mannita  /mafifi-/  participle 

bhoktum  /bhoj-/  bhunjitum  /bhunj-/  infinitive 

jesya-   /jai-/  jayissa-   /jai-/  future 

chetsya-   /ched-/  chindissa-   /chind-/  future 

The  degree  of  extension  of  this  newer  process  in  the  verbal  categories 
of  Pali   is,  however,   quite   asymmetrical,   for,   in  most   categories   character- 
ized (historically)  by  full- grade  root  formation,  the  new  process  has 
taken  over  nearly  completely,  while  in  the  0-grade  categories,  many 
inherited  formations  remain,   the  new  process  having  spread  only  to  a 
limited  degree.     This  asymmetry  is  of  significant  interest,   for  languages 
normally  experience  gradual  loss  of  morphological  processes  throughout 


the  development  of  several  stages  before  the  change  is   complete. 

The  situation  as  it  ex5sts   in  the  0-grade  categories  would  then 
seem  to  represent  the  result  of  a  som.ewhat    'normal'    course  of  develop- 
ment between  two  stages  of  a  language,  while  that   of  the   full-grade 
categories   appears  to  be    'abnormal'    and  to  thus  warrant  investigation. 
In  the  remainder  of  this  paper,   the   changes  will  be  examined  which   led 
to  the   (incipient)   loss  of  ablaut   in  the   (former)    full-prade   categories. 
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4.1.      The  restructuring  of  verbal  roots   (discussed  above) 
caused  some  significant   differences • iir  verbal  derivation  in  Pali 
from  that  of  Sanskrit.      The  reason   for  this   is   that    (as   noted  above) 
many  inherited   forms   are   still  in  use  in  Pali   and  must  be   derived   frorn 
(in  many  cases)  new  underlying  roots. 

1I..1.1.      Even  though  there  were  various  reinterpretations   in  verbal 
derivation,  both  phonological  and  morohological,   the  one  which  is  most 
relevant  to  the  thesis  of  this  oaper  is   that  which  took  Dlace   in  the 
derivation  of  causatives.      The   follovrinp  examples  v.'ill  serve  to  ill\i- 
strate  the   formation  of  causatives  in  Pali. 
■    Root  Causative  Stem 

kupp-  kop-e- 

kos-  kos-e- 

vah-  vah-c- 

nass-  nas-e- 

pajj-  pad-e- 

g 

vijjh-  vedh-e- 

From  these  examples,   it  appears  that  causatives  are  formed  with   full- 
grade  root  vocalisFi  (in  Sanskrit  terms)   in  the  case  of  roots   in  i/e_ 
and  _u/o^  (cf.    fn.    (3))    and  by   long  a^  in  the  case  of  roots   in   e_.      Causa- 
tives  formed  from  roots   in  two  final  consonants   are  in  an  impermissible 

shape  after  full-grade  formation  applies,  since  the  two-mora  constraint 

■  9 
prohibits  long  vowels  in  closed  syllables.        In  causatives,   the  problem 

of  the  overly  heavy  structure   is   alvrays  resolved  by  simplifying  the   final 

consonants  rather  than  by  shortening  the  vowel,  thereby  preserving  the 

long  full-grade   vowel — the  marker  of  this   category. 

As   is   irnplicit   in   footnote    (3),   the   full-grade   formation  process 

in  Sanskrit   did  not  include  the   lenrthening  of  a_.      The   lengthening  of 

this   vowel  in   causatives   is   actually  a   leftover  of  a  historical  process 

knovjn  as   Brugmann's   Law.      In  Sanskrit   causatives,  most  a_'s   are   lengthened 

when  they  occur  in  open  syllables:      e.g.   pad-aya-    ( "<pad- ) ,  but   vart-aya- 

( <vart- ) .      (The   causative  suffix  - ay a-   has   contracted  to  -e-   in  Pali). 

This   lengthening  is   limited  to   certain   categories   due  to  the   fact  that 
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Indo-European  o^ became   a  in   Indo-Aryan   in  non- final   onen  syllables. 
Causative  forrration  was   characterized  historically  bv  the  root  vocalism 
£,  and  lengthening  of  a^  in  Sanskrit  causatives  ivas  thus  orobably  felt 
to  be  connected  to  open  syllables. 

In  Pali,   however,   due   to  the  restructuring  of  verbal  roots   (dis- 
cussed above)  ,  there  are  a  number  of  roots  endinp  in  two   consonants 
which  in  Sanskrit  ended  in  a  single  consonant:      Skt.   pad- ,  Pa.   paj j- • 
Skt.   nas-    ,  Pa.  nass- :   Skt.  kop- ,  Pa.   kupp- •   Skt.   nan- ,  Pa.   mann- , 
etc.     Thus,  Sanskrit  roots   like  pad-   and  nas-  meet  the  en«^ironment   for 
lenptheninp  of  a  in  their  causative  formations:     pad- ay  a-  :,  nas-aya- . 
In  Pali,  however,  these  inherited  causative  formations   cannot  be  inter- 
preted as  being  derived  in  such  a  manner,   for  the  root  vowels  now  occur 
in   closed  syllables:      /nass-e-/(-^  /nass-e-/).  There   seems   at  this   stage 

of  the  language   to  be  no  particular  environment  with  which  to   define  the 
lengthening  of  £,   this  lengthening  occurring  in  both   open  and   closed 
syllables:       'nass-e- /->/nass-e-/   just   as   /vah-e-/-*-'vah-e-/ .      The   most 
logical  manner  of  interpreting  the   lengthening  of  a_ would,   then,   seem 
to  be   as   part  of  the   full-grade   formation  process.      This   reinterpretation 
of  the  lengthening  of  a^  enables   us   to  characterize   causatives    as  being 
formed  by  a   general  strengthening  of  the  root   vowel  whenever  possible 
(that   is.   if  the   underlying  vowel  is   not   alreadv  £,   o.   or  a).      Just   as 
the   underlying  vowels   i_-and  u  are  strengthened  by   the   addition  of  the 
vov;el  a,    likewise,  v/e   can  say  that  the  underlying  vowel  a^  is  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  £.     The  aa  sequence  then  contracts,  just  as  do  the 
diphthongs  ai^  and  au,   the  difference,   of  course.,  being  that   aa_  contracts 
simply  to  a   long  vov/el  of  identical  duality,  v.'hereas   ai^  and  au  contract 
to  vowels  of  different  quality:      /nass-/->,/naass-/  ->-/nass-/,   just  as 
/kupp-/^/kaupp- '-♦•''kopp-/.     The  inclusion  of  a-lengthening  in  the   full- 
grade  formation  nrocess  seems,  at  this  point,   to  be  a  sinrolifi cation 
in  the  grammar,    for  nov;  the   full- grade  process  has  become  more  general 
and   can  apply   in  an  identical  manner  to  all  three   underlying  vowels    (i_5 
u,   a). 
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4,2.      The  types  of  ca'jsative  formations  referred  to  in   footnote 
(10),  while  they  have  to  be  considered  exceDtional  in  Sanskrit,   fit 
nicely  into  the  system  as  it  exists  in  Pali.      Recall  that  the  derivational 
system  of  Pali  is   characterized  by  two  competing  processes — the  old  deri- 
vational process,   characterized  by  root  ablaut,  and  the  newer  process, 
characterized  by  the  use  of  the  unchanged  underlying  root   (usually 
accompanied  by  ij-insertion  in  categories  with   consonant-initial  suffixes). 
Thus,  since  lengthening  of  a^  is  part  of  the  full-grade   formation  process 
in  Pali ,  the  forms  inherited  with  short  a^  can  be  interpreted  as  being 
formed  simply  from  the  unaltered  underlying  root:      e.g.    vame-   (<vam-), 
just  like  vijjhe-    (<vijjh-),   a  new  formation  in  Pali,  made  from  the 
underlying  (Pali)  root  and  occiirring  beside  the  inherited  form  vedhe-  , 
which  has  undergone  full-grade   formation. 

5.1.     The  (historical)    full-grade  categories  with  consonant-initial 
suffixes  include  the  infinitive   (with  the  suffix  -turn) •    the  future 
passive  participle   (with  the  suffix  -tabba) ;  the  agent  nouns   (with  the 
suffix  -tar):   the   future   (with  the  suffix  -ssa-).      As  was  noted  in  3.2., 
in  these  categories,  we   find  only  a  few  inherited  forms  remaining  which 
display  full-grade  root  vocalism  and  assimilation  of  the  root-final  and 
suffix-initial  consonants.      Rather,  the  large  majority  of  forms   consist 
of  the  unaltered  (Pali)   underlying  root  and  the  inserted  vowel  _i.      The 
inherited  forms  which  do  remain  provide  important  insights  ,  however,   into 
the  nature  of  the  processes  involved  in  deriving  these   forms   (i.e.    in 
relating  them  to  the  restructured  roots)   and  into  the  factors  which   caused 
the   (incipient)  loss  of  the  full-grade  process   in  these  categories. 
Following  are  examples  of  the  types  of  inherited  forms   found  in  the  cate- 
gories cited  immediately  above. 
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Roots  of  the  shape  /(C)   VC-/ 


Pali  Root 

Full- grade  Form 

Pali 

Sanskrit 

a. 

sas- 

satthaiv 

sastr- 

har- 

hattar- 

hartr- 

har- 

12 

hattum 

hartum 

kar- 

kattum 

kartum 

es- 

etthum 

estum 

phus- 

photthabba 

sprastavya 

labh- 

laddhum 

labdhum 

vas- 

vat th  urn 

vastum 

han- 

h ant abb a 

hantavya 

kar- 
sun- 

kassa-(fut. ) 
sossa-(fut.) 

1^ 

srosya- 

b. 

kar- 

k  at  urn 

kar- 
kin- 

kasa-(fut . ) 
ketum 

kretum 

har- 
sup- 

hatum 

sotum 

srotum 

II. 

Roots  of  the 

shape   /(C)VCC-/ 

a. 

vatt- 
vatt- 
chind- 

vattar- 

vattabba 

chettar- 

chettr- 

bujjh- 

boddhum 

boddhum 

bhind- 

bhettar- 

bhettr- 

bhunj- 

bhottum 

bhoktum 

manii 

mantar- 

mantr- 

b. 

chind- 
chind- 
buj jh- 

chetum 

chetabba 

bodhum 

Gloss 

instructor 

destroyer 

take ,  carry 

do,  make 

seek 

touch 

obtain 

dwell 

strike 

do ,  make 

hear 

do ,  make 

do ,  make 

buy 

take,  carry 

hear 

one  who  overcomes 

overcome 

destroyer 

awake 

one  who  splits 

eat,  enjoy 

thinker 

destroy 
destroy 
awake 


There  are  tivo  basic  root  types  represented  in  the   above   examples: 
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(C)VC-;    (C)VCC-.      Froin  these  two  root  types,  we   find  surface   forms 
consisting  of  a  short  root  vowel  followed  by  two  consonants   (those  in 

group  (a))   and  forms  consisting  of  a  long  root  vowel  followed  by  a 

15 
single  consonant  (those  in  group   (b)).  Thus,  the  shape  of  the  under- 

lying root  seems,  at  first  glance,  at  least,   to  have  no  effect  on  the 
eventual  surface  shape  of  these  forms. 

5.2.  Comparison  of  the  examples   given  above  in  4.1.1.    reveals 
considerable  differences  in  the  surface  shapes  of  these   forms   from  those 
found  in  the  causativeg.      It  will  be  recalled  that  whenever  causatives 
are  formed  by  application  of  full-grade  formation  to  the  root,  it  is  the 

full-grade  vowels  which  appear,  unaltered,  in  the   causative:     e.g.    /kupp-/ 

,17 
-»-/kopp-/-»-/kop-/ ,  not  /kopp-/"      .      In  the  full-grade   categories  being 

considered  presently,  however,  the  majority  of  forms  appear  with  short 

e^,  5 ,   and  a^  followed  by  two  consonants ,   rather  than  with  long  e_,  £,  and 

a  followed  by  a  single  consonant,   as  was  the  case  with  causatives. 

5.3.  Before  discussing  the  above  problems,   it  is  appropriate  to 
consider  the  question  of  whether  lengthening  of  £  is  part  of  the  general 
full-grade  formation  process  or  whether  it  is  restricted  to  causatives, 
since  in  the  full-grade  categories  with  consonant- initial  suffixes,  the 
root  vowel  is  nearly  always  short  on  the  surface,   and  there  is  thus  no 
surface  trace  in  such   forms  of  lengthening  of  a  having  taken  place.     The 
following  factors,  however,  speak  in  favor  of  considering  the  lengthening 
of  £  to  be  part  of  the  general  full-grade   formation  process. 

5.3.1.  First  of  all,   it  is   logical  that  lengthening  of  a_  v;hich  occurs 
in  causatives,  since  this  lengthening  is  not  dependent  on  any  particular 
phonological  environment  and  since  causatives  are  traditional  full-grade 
formations ,  would  be  applied  to  other  categories  in  which  the   forms  other- 
wise display  full-grade  root  vocalism. 

5.3.2.  Secondly,  there  are  roots  of  the  shape  CaCC-  which  have  not 
undergone  _i-insertion:     e.g.    vattar-</vatt-tar-/.      Now  elsewhere  in  Pali, 

i-insertion  applies  regularly  to  forms  composed  of  an  underlying  root  in 

18 
two  final  consonants   followed  by  a  suffix-initial  consonant.  Thus,  we 

can  assume  that  the  above  types  of  form.s  have  undergone   full- grade  formation 
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(i.e.    lengthening  of  a^) ,  thus  preventing  them  from  undergoing  i^- inser- 
tion,  since  the  root  would  no  longer  be  in  its  underlying  shape   (e.g. 
/vatt-tar-/->-( full-grade)   /vatt-tar-/    (cf.    3.2.).      (The  manner  in  which 
the  vowel  is   then  shortened  will  be  discussed  below.)     It  might,  however, 
be  argued  that  such  forms   are  ambiguoi;is   as  to  the  type  of  derivation  which 
they  should  undergo  and  thus   cannot  be  used  as  evidence  for  lengthening  of 
a  being  part  of  the  general  full-grade  formation  Drocess.      For,   they 
could  be  derived  simply   from  the   underlying  root,  without   full-grade  root 
alteration.      Derived  in  this   latter  manner,  hovrever,  these   forms  would 
be  exceptions  to  _i- insertion,  and  it  seems  to  me  that,   given  the  regularity 
of  i;-insertion  elsewhere  in  this   context,  speakers  would  not  derive  these 
'ambiguous'    surface  forms   in  a  manner  which  would  cause  them  to  be 
exceptions,  but  rather  would  assunethat  they  have  undergone  morphological 
vowel  lengthening,   thus   imposing  a  regular  derivation  on  them. 

5.3.3.     Thirdly,  the  root  har-  has   an  infinitive  form  with  long  a^: 
hatum,  and  the  root  kar-  has  both  an  infinitive  and  a  future  showing  this 
latter  type  of  formation:      katum;  kasa-    (</kar-ssa-/).      The  exact  reasons 
for  why  this   lengthening  originally  took  place  are  unclear.      Synchronically , 
however,  there  is   virtually  no  doubt  that  these   forms  would  be  interpreted 
as   representing  lengthening  of  a^  as   a  full-grade  process.      This   inter- 
pretation is   aided  not  only  by  the   first  two  factors   given  above,  but   also 
by   the   fact  that  the  root  kar-   is  one  of  the  most  basic  and  most   frequently 
used  verbs   in  the   language.      Lengthening  of  £  in  verbal  forms   of  this   root 
is  thus   very  important,   as   it  would  logically  exert  a  great  deal  of  oressure 
on  the  derivation  of  verbal   forms   from  other  roots. 

Combining  the  three  facts   just  discussed,   it  appears,   then,  that 
there  is_  sufficient  motivation  for  the  lengthening  of  £  being  interpreted 
as  part  of  the  general  full-grade   formation  process. 

5.4.      Returning  now  to  the   discussion  of  full-grade   forms  with  short 
root  vowels   followed  by  two  consonants,   it  appears  that  such   forms  necessi- 
tate a  derivation  which   is   directly  opposed  to  that  which  seemed  to  be 
necessary   for  causatives.     The  question  is   then  why  the  long  full-grade 
vowel   (the  marker  of  these   categories)  v;ould  not  be  preserved  in  the   three 
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categories  presently  under  discvission,  just  as  it  is  in  the  causatives. 
To  answer  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  comoare  causative  formation 
with  that  of  the  other  full-grade  categories. 

Examination  of  the  derivation  of  forms   from  roots  of  the  shape 
CVCC-  reveals  that  the  first  type  of  simplification  which  occurs   can  be 
assumed  to  be  identical  to  that  of  deriving  causatives .     Since  roots  of 
the  shape  CVCC-  which  undergo  morphological  full- grade  formation  always 
have  causatives  with  the  root  shape  CVC- ,  we  can  assume  that  this  rule 
which  operates  to  simplify  root- final  consonants   in  causatives  operates 
on  all  forms  which  have  the  shape  CVCC-  at  this  point  in  the  derivation: 
/bhofij-tum/Vbhoj-tum/;   /mann-tar-/-»-/man-tar-/,   just  like  /bhonj-e-/-»- 
/bhoj-e-/.     However,  it  is  at  the  point  in  the  derivation  where  forms  of 
the  shape  /CVC-C-/    (e.g.    /bhoj-tum/)   occur  that  a  different  sort  of 
derivation  is  necessitated,   for,  as  the^  examples  show,  only  a  few  forms 
have  undergone  further  consonant  simplification,  preserving  the   long  full- 
grade  vowel,   and  most  of  these   forms  have  alternates  with  short  vowels  and 
two  following  consonants.      In  like  manner,  the  majority  of  roots  of  the 
underlying  shape  CVC-   (->-full- grade  CVC-)  do  not  undergo  any  consonant 
simplification  at  all,   as  they  are  of  the  same  shape  at  the  beginning  of 
the  derivation  that  roots  of  the  shape  CVCC-  are  at  an  intermediate  stage 
(e.g.   /ph5s- tabba/ <ph5s-  ;   /bhonj-tum/->/bhoj-tum/<bhonj-). 

It  appears,   then,  that  there  is  a  process  of  root-final  consonant 
simplification  which  operates  on  roots  which  have  become  too   'heavy'    as 
a  result  of  full- grade  formation.      For  causatives,  this   is,  of  course,  the 
only  consonant  simplification  which  could  apply,  since  the  causative 
suffix  is  a  vowel.      In  the  full-grade  categories  with  consonant-initial 
suffixes,  however,  the  question  still  remains  as  to  why  the  preservation 
of  the  long  full-grade  vowel  does  not  prevail.      In  other  words,  why  is 
this   full-grade  marker  kept  only  up  to  a  point,   after  which  it  is  more 
frequently  the  case  that  this   vowel  is  shortened  and  the  consonant  cluster 
retained?     A  possible  answer  to  this  question  can  be  found  by  examining 
basic  word  structure. 

Although  there  is  evidence  that  simplification  of  overly  heavy  roots 
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takes  place  in   favor  of  preserving  the  long  full-grade  root  vowel,   there 
nevertheless  seem  to  be  some  restrictions  on  consonant  siinplifi cation 
also.     Combining  the  evidence   from  the  causatives  with  that  from  the 
other  full-grade  categories,  the  facts  seem  to  be  the   following:      If 
the  two  consonants  which   follow  the   full-grade  vowel  are  followed  by 
a  morpheme  boundary   (i.e.   the  two  consonants   are  part  of  the  root),  the 
consonants  always  simplify*      If,   on  the  other  hand,  the  two  consonants 
are  separated  by  a  morpheme  boundary   (i.e.    the  first  consonant  is  part 
of  the  root,  the  second  being  part  of  the  suffix),  the  usual  manner  of 
simplification  is   vowel  shortening:      caus.    /kopp-e-/^kop-e- ,  but:      infin. 
/chend-tum/->-/chGd-tum/->chettum;   grd.    /ph5s- tabba/->-photthabba .      As  the 
examples  in  5.1.   show,   in  the  cases  where  the  consonants  separated  by  a 
morpheme  boundary  have  been  simplified,   alternate   forms   \isually   exist 
with  a  short  root  vowel  and  double  consonants.      An  explanation  for  this 
situation  may  lie  along  the   following  lines :      In  a  structure   containing 
a  long  vowel  followed  by  two  consonants   (and  which  must  therefore  be 
simplified),  the  vowel  can  be  preserved  by  simplifying  the   consonants. 
If  these  consonants   are  followed  by  a  morpheme  boundary   (i.e.    are  root- 
final)   consonant  simplification  can  occur  and  the  basic  (or  skeletal) 
structure  of  the  word  will  still  be  preserved.     Thus,   in  causatives, 
which  have  a  vowel  suffix  (-e-),  after  consonant  simplification,  root 

and  suffix  structure  are  clearly  definable:      e.g.   kope-    (=CVC-e-). 

[root  [IFsuf  fix] 

Likewise,   in   forms  v/ith   consonant-initial  suffixes,   the    'basic'    morohemic 

structure  remains   after  root- final  consonant  simplification  takes  place: 

(full-grade)   /chend-tum/-*/ched-tum/->/chettum/    (-   CVC-tum) even  though 

[root][suffixJ 

consonant   assiiidlation   may  obscure  the   exact  nature   of  the   consonants. 

If,   on  the  other  hand,   the   long  vovjel   is    followed  by  two  consonants  which 

are  separated  by  a  morpheme  boundary,   consonant  simnlifi cation  destroys 

the    'basic'    structure  of  the  word,  in  that  there  is  no  longer  a  clear 

division  between  a  root   and  the   suffix:      e.g.    /CVC-tum/->-CVCum.      Recall 

that   the  latter  types   of  structures   arise  in  two  different  ways:      They 

can  be   an  intermediate  step  in  the  derivation  of   forms    from  roots  which 
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end  in  two  consonants,   as   in  the  example  given  immediately  above,   after 
root-final  consonant  simplification  has   occurred;   they  can  result  from 
the  combination  of  a  (full-grade)  root  in  a  single  final  consonant  with 
one  of  the  consonant-initial  suffixes:      /CVC-tum/   (/phos-tabba/).      (Thus, 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  point  in  the  derivation  where  forms   from  roots 
of  both  underlying  shapes   (i.e.    CVC-   and  CVCC-)  have  the  same  structure 
explains  why  we  find  forms  with  identical  surface  shapes   from  underlying 
roots  of  different  shapes). 

It  appears,  then,   that  at  the  point  in  the  derivation  when  a  shape 
/CVC-C-/  exists,  phonological  rules   (or  constraints)  take  precedence  over 
the  morphological  processes.      In  other  words,  preservation  of  the  full- 
grade  root  vowel  is  less  important   at  this  point  than  preservation  of 
the  basic  morphemic  structure  of  the  word. 

The  above  facts   lead  to  the  conclusion  that  vowel  shortening  is 
the  regular  means  of  simplification  of  overly  heavy  structures  when  a 
morpheme  boundary  separates  the  two  consonants  which  follow  the  long  vowel. 
This  vowel  shortening  process,  however,  still  has   to  compete  with  the 
tendency  to  preserve  the  marker  of  these  categories — the  long  full-grade 
vowel.     This   explains  why  we  find  a  few  forms  in  which  the  latter  apnears , 
alternately,  at  least.      If  the  attested  data  represent  the  real  situation, 
however,  the  forms  with  a  long  vowel  and  a  single   consonant  can  probably 
be  considered  as  somewhat  exceptional.      Perhaps  the  second  consonant 
simplification  rule   (that  which  applies  to  /chettum/  to  give  chetuiji)   can 
be  considered  a   'clean-up'   rule,  applying  at  a  low  level  as  a  sort  of 
last  effort  to  produce  a  phonetically  permissible  form,  when  the  long  full- 
grade  vowel  is  allowed  to  remain. 

6.1.      Having  disciissed  the  derivation  of  (inherited)   full-grade 
formations,   in  particular  in  light  of  the  reinterpretation  in  (Pre-) 
Pali  of  the  lengthening  of  a^  as  part  of  the  morphological  full- grade   forma- 
tion process,  we  should  now  tirrn  to  consider  the  effects  which  the  phono- 
logical constraint  on  consonant  simplification  had  on  these   full-grade 
categories.     The  shortening  of  the  full-grade  root  vowels  changed  the 
character  of  the  vowels  e  and  o  in  a  quite  different  manner  fron  the  way 
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in  which  it   chanfed  the  vowel   a_.      Since   e_  and  o_  differ  in  quality   as 
well  as   in  quantity   from  their  0-prade  equivalents   i   and   u,    vov;el 
shorteninf  does  not  destroy  their  identity,   for  their  quality  allows 
them  to  remain  recopnizable  as   full-grade  vowels.     The  vowel  a,  on  the 
other  hand,   bears   no  trace   of  havinp  undergone   full-prade   formation  once 
it  has  been   shortened,   since  this   latter  nrocess   changed  its   quantity 
only.      The   full-grede   forms  v?ith   a_  root   vocalisr,  ere  thus   opaque   on  the 
surface  vjith  resnect  to   (part  of)   the  r^iorpholopical   full-grade   formation 
process   and  a  surface   discrepancy   is   created  between  the   ■'^orms  v;ith   a_ 
and  those  vjith   e   and  o. 

6.2.      Returning  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  problem  stated  at 
the  beginning  of  this  paper,  namely,  the  asymm.etry  which  exists  with 
regard  to   the  spread  of  the   use  of   the  unaltered  underlying  root   and   i- 
insertion,   we  might  attribute  the  extensive   loss   of  the   full-grade  process 
to  the  opacity  v;hich  has   come   to  exist   in   forms  with   a^  vocalism.      Hov/ever, 
lengthening  of  a^  seems  to  be  v^ell-moti'-ated  as  nart  of  the  full-grade 
formation  process   at   this   stage   of  the   language,   and  the    'reason'    for  the 
opacity   is   clear,   esnecially  since  e_  and  o  also  undergo  shortening.      Thus, 
it   could  plausibly  be   arpued   that   this   simple   surface  opacity,  which  is 
very  transnarently  motivated  by  a  phonological  constraint  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  cause  an  entire  nrocess   to  be   lost.      Consideration  of  certain 
other  facts   of  the  language,  however,   reveals  that  vovrel  shortening 
created  a  much   more   serious   decree   of  onacity   than   that  which  has  been 
noted  thus    far. 

It  will  be  recalled  thpt,   in  Pali,  when  no  morphological   ablaut 
rule   applies   to  a  root,  ^-insertion,  frequently  occurs  between  the   root 
and  the  suffix   (e.g.    modita    <  mod- ) ,  vfhile   if  an  ablaut  process   does   alter 
the  root  shape,  i^-insertion  does  not  take  place-   rather,  the  root-final 
and  suffix- initial  consonants   assimilate   (e.g.   bhottuiji  <  bhunj-) . 
However,   the  regularity  with  v/hich   i-insertion  applies   to  the   underlying 
root  plus   a   consonant-initial  suffix  is  by  no  means   as   preat   as   the  regu- 
larity with  v;hich   consonant   assimilation   (rather  than  i-insertion) 
applies  when  roots  have  been  altered  by  one  of  the  ablaut  processes,      ^hus , 
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while  there  are  only  a  few  exceptional  forms  to  v.'hich  morohological 

19 
root  alteration  and  i- insertion  have  applied,   there  are  a  number  of 

forms  which  consist  of  the  underlying  root  to  which  consonant  assimilation 

rather  than  i-insertion  has  apnlied.  Quite  a  few  of  these  latter  types 

occur  in  0- grade  categories  from  roots  of  the  shape  /CaC-/  (where  C  is 

any  obstruent,  e.g.  kas-).   0- grade  formation  cannot  apply  to  roots  of 

this  shape,  when  the  root  occurs  in  word-initial  position,  since  such 

application  would  leave  two  contiguous  obstruents  (kas— >  ks-) .   Such  a 

cluster  is  not  permitted  in  Sanskrit  or  in  Pali.  Thus,  a  form  such  as 

kat^ha,  ppl.  of  kas-  is  made  up  of  the  underlying  root  and  the  suffix 

-ta.   Various  other  instances  of  consonant  assimilation  applying  to  forms 

containing  the  underlying  root  are  found  in  cases  where  the  root  vowel 

of  an  inherited  form  without  ^-insertion  is  identical  to  that  of  the  Pali 

underlying  root:  e.g.  infin.  Pa.  ettum  <  es-  (Skt.  est:um) :  ppl.  Pa. 

pi'^tha  <  pis-  (Skt.  pig^a)-  There  are  even  a  few  forms  v;hich  have  been 

created  within  Pali  itself  which  consist  of  the  underlying  root  and  which 

20 
have  undergone  consonant  assimilation  rather  than  i^- insertion:   e.g. 

dissa-,  futiore  of  dis- ;  tutthabba,  future  ddI.  of  tuss- ;  missa- ,  future 

.  .   21 
of  mm- . 

6.3.      In  light  of  the  types  of  formations  just  discussed,   it  seems 

very  doubtful  that   all  of  the   full-grade   formations  with  the  surface 

root   vowel  a_  would  have  been  derived  by  morphological  vowel   lengthening 

apd  subs'ssquent  shortening.      Rather,   it  seems   likely  that  some  such   forms, 

92 
at  least  some  of  those  from  roots  in  a  single   final  consonant,       would  be 

felt  to  consist  of  the  unaltered  underlying  root.     The  problem  is  that 

there  is  no  concrete  means   for  determining  how  the  forms  with  the  root 

vowel  a_  should  be  interpreted.     Perhaps  the  most  logical  assumntion  to 

make  about  such   a  situation  is  that   confusion  would  exist   in  the  minds 

of  speakers  as   to  how  to  interr^ret  forms  of  the  t3^e  just  described  and 

that  there  would  not  necessarily  be  uniformity  among  speakers  in  the 

manner  of  deriving  them.      Thus,   the  vowel  shortening  which  takes  place 

in   full-grade   formations  with   consonant-initial  suffixes   not  only  produces 

the  surface  opacity  which  has   already  been  discussed,  but  it   also   creates 

a  situation  in  which   it   is   impossible  to  determine   (from  the   surface 
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forms)  which  of  two  derivations   a  oarticular  form  has   undergone.      That 
is,  we  have   opacity  v/ith   respect   to  the   derivational  process  which  the 
forms  have  undergone  as  well  as  opacity  with  respect  to  a  particular  rule. 
Thus ,  the  surface  opacity  (brought  about  by  the  desire  to  preserve  mor- 
pheme structure)   combined  with  the  ambiguity  of  derivation  which  necessar- 
ily accompanies   it,   and  these  two   factors    further  combined  vjith  the 
already  growing  tendency  in  the  language  to  simplify  verbal  derivation 
and  preserve  underlying  structure   (by  the  loss  of  root  ablaut  and  vowel 
insertion),  would  seem  to  provide  a  reasonable   amount  of  motivation  for 
the  loss   of  full-grade   formation  in  the   categories  with   consonant-initial 
suffixes . 

6.4.      Upon  first   consideration,   it  might  seem  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  entire  morphological  process  was   lost  because  of  opacity  v/ith 
respect  to  only  part  of  it.      That   is,    since  only   forms  with   the  vocalism 
a_  were  opaque,  we  might  expect  that   only  these   forms  v;ould  be   derived  by 
the  new  process ,, allowing  the  old  process   to  remain  partially  productive 
and  to  be   lost   gradually   in   forms  v.'ith   e/o_  root   vocalism.      This  would, 
however,  have   created  even  more   asymmetry   in  the  system  as   a  v/hole  than 
that  which  v.'as   caused  by  the   entire   loss   of  full-grade   formation   in 
categories  with   consonant- initial  suffixes.      For,    full-grade   formation 
V7culd  be  operative   in  terms   of  £  and  o_  vocalism  in   all  of  the   categories, 
but   in  terms   of  £,  £,   and  a_  in   causatives.      The   loss   of  the   full-grade 
formation  process   in   categories  with   consonant-initial   suffixes   leaves   it 
operative  only   in   causatives,  where   it  can   continue   to  apply   in  the  most 
general  manner  possible. 

Whether  or  not  the  rule  would  have  been  lost   if  all   of  the   above-, 
discussed  factors  had  not  been  present   is,  of  course,   impossible   to  answer. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency,  however,   for  languages  not  to  tolerate 

23 
ambiguity  of  (or  competing)   derivational  processes.  Thus,   it  might  be 

safe   at   this   point  to  speculate  that  even  if  the  newer  derivational  process 

had  not  been   in  existence,   there  would  have  been   an  attempt   to  ameliorate 

the  situation  by  generalization  in  one  direction  or  another. 

7.1.      It  is   interesting  that  if  the  analysis  v;hich  has  been  given 

in  this  paper  is  correct ,  it  is  the  addition  of  the  lengthening  of  a^ 
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to  the  morpholopical  full-prade  formation  orocess  which  caused  the 
eventual  loss  of  this  entire  morphological  nrocess    (exceot  in  causatives), 
for  if  only  £  and  £  were  analyzable  as   full-^ade  vowels,   as   in  Sanskrit, 
none  of  the  problems   just  outlined  would  exist.     Thus,  while  the  changes 
v^;hich  made  it  possible  to  interpret  the  lenptheninp  of  a^  as  part  of  the 
full-grade   formation  process   in  caiosatives  would  seem  to  r>enresent   3 
simplification  (since  root  strengthening  could  then  aoply  more  generally, 
not  only  in  causatives,  but  in  the  other  full-grade  categories  as  well), 
due  to  a  competing  process  in  the  language   (i.e.   the  constraint  on  the 
degree  of  consonant  simplification),  what  seemed  to  be  a  simplification 
turns  out  to  indirectly   create  a  complication  so  great   as  to  cause  the 
loss  of  an  entire  type  of  formation . 

8.1.      Although  this  paper  has,  on  the  one  hand,  been  very  language 
specific,   in  seekir^g  a  solution  to  a  problem  in  Pali,  it  is  hoped  that 
it  has,   on  the  other  hand,  made  a  contribution  to  an  eventual  understanding 
of  the   complex  processes   involved   in  the  different  sorts  of  rule  loss. 

FOOTIfOTES  .  ,   . 


Consonants  assimilate  in  the  following  manner  in  Pali   (given  in 
decreasing  power  of  resistence  to  assimilation):      obstruents,  sibilants, 
nasals,  1_,   v,  y,  r.     VJhen  two  stop  consonants  of  the  same  class  meet, 
the   first  assimilates   to  the  second:     bd-»-dd;  nm+mm,   etc.      Liauids   and 
semi-vowels   assimilate  only  in  the  order  given  above:      e.g.    Iv^ll • 
ry-»yy ;  yl->-ll •   rv^vv,   etc.      Several  of  the  consonant  assimilations  need 
additional  explanation.      Dentals  plus  y^  change  to  geminate  palatals: 
t(h)y->cc(h)  •    d(h)y->j  j(  j ) ;   ny->fin.      s_  plus   a  stop   consonant  changes   to  a 
geminate   aspirated  stop:      e.g.    st->-tth  •    sk-»kkh . 

2 
The   changes  which   led  to  this   restructuring,   although   interesting, 

are  beyond  the  scope     of  the  present  paper. 

3 
The  ablaut  system  of  Sanskrit   can  be   characterized  simply   as 

follows : 

Full- grade  0- grade 

e   /ai/  i 

o  /au/  u 

ar  r  (syllabic  r) 

aiji/n  a 
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Full-grade   and  0-prade   are   the  only  root   vocalisms   relevant  to  the 
discussions   in  this  paper. 

a^  IS   a  thematic  vowel.      It  is   one  of  several  Sanskrit  oresent- 
tense  suffixes   and  is  the  one  which  is   used   (nearly)   exclusively  in 
Pali.     Other  Sanskrit  present- tense  suffixes  are  given  in  this   list  of 
examples . 

5  , 

The   Sanskrit  palatal,   retro  flex,    and  dental  sibilants    (s_,   5_,   s_ 

respectively)  have  merged  into  the  dental  sibilant   (s_)   in  Pali. 

6 

As  may  be   apparent   from  the   Sanskrit  oresent   stems,   the   final 

geminate   consonants   in  some  of  these  Pali  roots   are  the  result   of  the 
(historical)   assimilation  of  Sanskrit   root-final  and  present   tense   suffix- 
initial  consonants:      Skt .   kup-ya-   >  Pa.   kuppa- :  Skt.   pad-ya-   >  Pa.    paj ja- ; 
Skt.    lubh-no-   >  Pa.    Ivibbha-    (-£-  has  been  replaced  by  a_  by   analogy  to  the 
many  other  present-tense   forms  with   the  thematic  vowel   a^) .      Due  to  conso- 
nant assimilation,   these  present-tense  suffixes   are  not  recoverable  in 
Pali.      Thus,  what  was   clearly  segmentable  in  Sanskrit   as   a  root  plus   a 
present- tense  suffix  has  been  reinterpreted  in  Pali   simplv   as   a  root 
plus  the  thematic  vowel  a^.      It  should  be  noted  that  when  I  refer  to  the 
present  stem  as   the   underlying  root   in  Pali,   I   am,   of  course,   excluding 
the  thematic  vowel  £. 

7 
In  Sanskrit,  ^-insertion  is  a  minor  rule  and  applies  both  to  non- 

ablauting  verbal   forms   and  to  verbal   forms  which  have   undergone  one  of 

the  ablaut  processes.      It   does,   however,   apply  the  most  regularly   to 

verbal  forms  of  non-ablauting  roots.      Such  a  manner  of  application  is 

logical,    for  if  the  root  has   not   undergone  alteration  by  one  of  the 

ablaut  processes,   then  i^-insertion  allows   complete  preservation  of  basic 

root  structure,   for  no  alteration  of  the  root-final  consonants   can  occur 

either:      e.g.   tarjita,   ppl.    of  tarj- ,  with  no  root   ablaut  and  with   i_- 

insertion,   as  opposed  to   trsta,  with   0-grade  root  shape  and  with   the 

change   of  j_  "to  £  before  t^  (t_  then   assimilates   to  5_  and  becomes   retroflexed) . 

The  situation  which   is   in  evidence   in  Pali   is  thus   a  natural  development 

of  that  which  exists   in  Sanskrit:      In  Pali,   i- insertion  always  preserves 

basic  structure,  since  it  applies  only  to  imderlying  root   formations. 

g 

The  manner  of  dealing  v/ith  the  alternation  of  -j j(h)  with  -d(h)  is 
irrelevant  to  the  present  discussion. 

g 
The  contracted  diphthongs  &_   and  o  are  phonetically  long. 

In  some  Sanskrit  causatives,  the  £  is  short  even  though  it  occurs 
in  an  open  syllable,  the  reason  being  that  the  syllable  was  originally 
closed  by  a  consonantal  segment  which  has  disappeared  by  the  time  of  histor- 
ical Sanskrit:   e.g.  vam-aya-. 

Lengthening  of  a  has  to  take  nlace  before  the  final  consonants  are 
simplified,  since  it  is  the  lonp  root  vowel  which  necessitates  the  conso- 
nant simplification. 
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12 

There  are  no  word- final  consonants  in  Pali.  The  orthographic 

symbol  m  is  called  anus vara  and  indicates  nasalization  of  the  preceding 

vowel. 

13 

Initial  geminate  clusters   (resulting  from  assimilation  of  Sanskrit 

root-final  consonant  clusters)  are  not  permitted  in  Pali  and  are  always 

simplified. 

14 

Failure  to  cite  a  Sanskrit  form  indicates  that  none  exists  (or 

at  least  is  not  attested  in  the  literature)  which  corresponds  exactly 

to  the  Pali  form. 

15 

In  forms  with  e/o_  plus  two  consonants,  the  vowels  have  been 

shortened  in  accordance  with  the  two-mora  constraint. 

I  have  not  listed  any  of  the  newer  type  of  formations,   consisting 
of  the  underlying  root  and  the  inserted  vov/el  i_,    for  the  majority  of 
forms  in  these   categories  are  of  this  type  and  their  formation  is   obvious, 
given  the  underlying  root . 

17 

Shortening  the  root  vowel  rather  than  simplifying  the  root-final 

geminates  would,  of  course,  be  an  alternate  way  of  alleviating  the  overly 

heavy  syllable. 

18 

Already  in  the  later  stages  of  Sanskrit,  i_- insertion  applies 

regularly  to  a  root  ending  in  two  consonants  followed  by  a  consonant- 
initial  suffix. 

19 

These  exceptional  forms  are  participles.   I  have  not  cited  or 

discussed  them,  as  they  are  not  of  significant  interest  to  this  paper. 

20 

In  general,  verbal  forms  which  are  Pali  innovations  consist  of 

the  underlying  root  and  the  inserted  vowel  i^. 

21 

These  forms  have  undergone  consonant  simplification  as  well  as 

assimilation  (where  relevant):   /min-ssa-/->-  missa- :   /tuss-tabba/  -♦•  /tus- 

tabba/  -*  tutthabba:    /dis-ssa-/  ->  dissa-. 

22 

As  stated  previously ,  it  would  he  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 

full- grade  forms  with  short  a   from  CaCC-  roots  could  be  interpreted  as 
being  derived  from  the  vmderlying  root ,  for  this  would  involve  the 
exceptional  failure  to  undergo  _i-insertion,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  a  speaker  would  impose  an  irregular  derivation  on  a  form  if 
there  exists  another  choice. 

23 

Although,  as  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  detailed  investi- 
gations of  rule  loss  are  in  general  lacking,  some  of  the  studies  which 
have  been  reported  on  substantiate  an  hypothesis  that  opacity  with  regard 
to  particular  derivational  processes  tends  not  to  be  tolerated.  This  is 
illustrated  in  some  detail  in  Miller  (1970)  (although  somewhat  indirectly 
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and  with  the  use  of  different  terminolopy)  and  in  less  detail  in  Kioarsky 
(1972)  (again,  somewhat  indirectly). 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF 
UNDERLYING  SYLLABLE  STRUCTURE  IN  THAI: 

EVIDENCE  FROM  KHAMPHUAN— A  THAI  WORD  GAI'IE 
by  Aporn  Sur intramont 

VJord  games  are  interesting  to  phonologists  in  general  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  a  phenomenon  of  language  which  may  reveal  facts  about  the 
language  and  its  speakers.   The  games  may  provide  clues  to  the  phonological 
rules  operative  in  the  language  and  thus  may  be  helpful  to  phonologists  in 
working  with  the  language.  To  others,  namely  anthropologists,  sociologists 
and  psycholinguists,  this  kind  of  verbal  play  is  meaningful  for  its  deviation 
from  common  linguistic  usage.  This  deviation  sometimes  expresses  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  society  and  its  culture:   it  is  a  particular  manner  in  which 
society,  due  to  conventional  regulations  or  cultural  taboos,  chooses  to 
express  its  . xperience. 

khamphuan,  henceforth,  KP,  is  a  word  game  of  the  Thai  language  which 
involves  reversing  the  "final  sounds"  of  two  syllables.   It  is  often  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  pun.  The  word  "pun"  is  used  here  to  mean  a  play  on  words 
which  makes  use  of  the  ambiguity  or  the  homophonous  quality  of  the  words 
or  sentences,   kham  "word"  and  phuan  "reverse,  switch"  would  seem  to 
give  one  the  idea  of  switching  the  words  back  and  forth.  But  what  actually 
happens  in  the  game  is  rather  the  exchange  of  syllable  finals  between  two 
words  or  two  syllables.   By  "syllable  final"  v/e  mean  the  entire  syllable 
minus  its  initial  consonant.   This  will  include  a  vowel  plus  a  possible 
final  consonant,  as  well  cs  tone. 

This  exchange  of  the  finals  creates  "new"  sounds  and  "new"  meanings. 
KP  is  primarily  associated  with  taboos  or  vulgar  expressions,  and  secondly, 
it  is  used  as  a  secret  code  among  children.   KP  creations  associated  with 
taboos  may  be  divided  into  two  groups:   classified  and  unclassified. 
Classified  expressions  are  those  which  are  listed  in  the  grammatical  texts 
of  the  Thai  language  used  in  high  schools  throughout  the  country.   All  of  these 
forms  are  legitimate  lexical  items  in  Thai  in  their  own  right ,  but  are  to  be 
avoided  at  all  costs  by  "polite"  speakers,  since  their  KP  forms  are  vulgar, 
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or  obscene.  For  example,  students  are  taught  never  to  use  the  word 
hen+khuan+duaj  "agree  with"  (albeit  a  seemingly  innocuous  word  to  a  beginner 
in  Thai)  because,  unfortunately,  the  KP  form  turns  out  to  be  hen+khuaj+duan, 
which  means  "see  the  stubby  penis." 

Thai  textbooks  classify  the  expression  taag+deed,  "expose  to  sunlight" 
as  unacceptable  in  "polite"  discourse.  Again,  there  is  nothing  inherent 
in  its  meaning  which  is  vulgar  or  shocking  about  this  expression.  Rather 
it  is  the  well  known  KP  form  which  would  raise  eyebrows  in  certain  circles: 
namely,  t|ed+daag,  which  means,  loosely  translated,  "sagging  clitoris". 

In  Thai  there  is  an  elaborate  special  vocabulary  used  only  for  talking 
to  royalty.  Words  and  expressions  with  risqui  KP  counterparts  are  even 
mentioned  in  the  "royal  glossary",  Rachaasab .  Once  again,  loyal  readers 
are  strongly  urged  to  replace  these  particular  items  with  phonologically 
euphemistic  synonyms.  Actual  examples  from  the  Rachaasab  are  given  below: 

(001) 
Expression  to  avoid     Gloss  KP  form  (happens  to  be  vulgar) 

1.  phagbun  "morning  glory"     phunbag         "penis"  (obsc.) 

2.  taagdeed  "expose  to  sun-     teeddaag        "sagging  clitoris" 

light 

^-  tuan^  g  "bean  sprout"      t^  gnua         "push  back  the 

foreskin" 

The  "unclassified"  expressions  mentioned  earlier  are  what  we  have 
referred  to  as  "puns".  The  expressions  themselves  are  grammatical  and  have 
a  literal  reading,  of  course.  But  in  order  for  these  expressions  to  make 
sense  in  context,  certain  keywords  in  the  sentence  have  to  be  switched 
using  the  KP  principles.  Consider  the  following  examples: 
(002) 

A.  khraj  phom  laaj      "Whose  hair  is  striped?" 

B.  kh"  taaj  taam  sabod  "May  I  die" 

These  sentences  may  have  to  be  "reversed"  in  order  to  make  sense  in  the 

context  in  which  they  are  used. 

(003) 

A.  khraj  phaaj  lorn        "Who  breaks  wind?" 

B.  kh"  tod  taam  sabaaj    "May  T  fart  according  to  my  will." 


Now,  (002 -A)  may  be  said  of  scnieone  who  has  just  "broken  wind"  and  the 
meaning  is  clear.  Only  the  dull-witted  would  ever  respond  to  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  sentence. 

A  second  kind  of  unclassified  expression  involves  the  addition  of  a 
nonsenee  syllable  to  a  word  or  syllable  so  that  the  words  or  syllables  can 
be  reversed  into  KP.  Examples  of  this  type  are  given  in  (OOU). 


(001+) 

Nonsense 

Common 

KP  form 

Gloss  of 

Gloss 

Word 

syllable 

expression 

understood 

KP  form 

1.  indian 

kheeg 

+ 

tti 

khEegtii 

khiiteeg 

the  "runs" 

2.  cake 

kheeg 

+ 

cii 

kheegcii 

khiiceg 

Chinese's  shit 

3 .  mountain 

d  J 

+ 

myn 

d  jmyn 

dynm"  j   pull  s-.o.'s  pubic 

hair 

4.  king 

khin 

+ 

lii 

khinlii 

khiilin 

monkey  shit 

5 .  porcupine 

men 

+ 

s^ns'  j 

mens  ns 

j 

m"  js'nsen 

2  pubic  hairs 

"Children  sometimes  play  this  kind  of  KP  as  a  game,  in  which  each  child 

takes  a  turn  asking  the  others  to  switch  the  words  or  phrase  he  thinks  up. 

The  winner  is  the  one  who  can  switch  faster  than  the  others. 

Another  observation  about  KP  is  that  as  a  game  played  by  children,  KP 

serves  as  a  "secret  code"  of  peer  groups.   It  could  be  considered  to  be 

analogous  to  "Pig  Latin"  in  English.   KP  in  this  sense  is  not  dependent 

upon  any  pun  effects.   For  example,  the  KP  utterance 

(005) 

kaaw  khin  leew  najpii  dannuu  kan  maj 
KP  KP    KP 

is  to  be  understood  as 
(006) 

kin  khaaw  Iecw  niipaj  duunan  kan  mSj 

(eat  food  already  sneak  off  see  movie  together  question  particle) 
"After  eating,  shall  we  sneak  off  to  the  movies  together?" 
In  this  paper,  we  wish  to  investigate  some  phonological  aspects  of 
Thai  through  this  word  game.  We  hope  that  the  evidence  from  the  game  will 
help  us  to  gain  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  underlying 
structure  of  Thai  syllables  going  beyond  what  has  been  proposed  in  the 
literature.   Our  tentative  proposals  concerning  the  phonological  constraints 
on  syllable  structure  will  involve  aspects  of  tone  in  Thai.  Additionally, 
we  will  try  to  postulate  some  phonological  rules  to  account  for  the  neutral- 
ization of  tone  as  noted  by  Haas  (1956). 
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Thai  is  an  uninflected,  monosyllabic,  tonal  language.   The  dialect 
used  in  the  present  paper  is  that  of  central  Thai ,  the  standard  dialect 
of  Thailand  used  as  a  means  of  instruction  throughout  the  country.   There 
are  five  underlying  distinctive  tones  in  Thai:  mid,  low,  falling,  high, 
and  rising.   The  permissible  tone  shapes  are  governed  by  the  shape  of  the 
syllables,  the  crucial  point  which  will  be  discussed  in  detail  later  on. 
There  are  nine  short  vowels  with  nine  corresponding  long  vowels  and  three 
diphthongs  in  Thai.  The  length  contrast  of  a  vowel  will  be  represented' 
as  a  sequence  of  VV  which  should  be  regarded  as  one  whole  unit.  A  brief 
description  of  the  Thai  phonetic  system  is  given  in  Appendix  A. 

We  are  unable  to  determine  independently  on  phonological  grounds 
which  of  the  words  or  syllables  in  the  sentence  string  will  be  exchanged 
in  the  KP  game.   Semantics  surely  plays  a  crucial  role  in  Thai  puns  as  well 
as  in  English.  But  what  we  will  try  to  show  is  how  this  exchange  is  done. 
Our  study  is  based  on  data  collected  from  a  group  of  Thai  students  at  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

The  principles  in  playing  KP  may  be  illustrated  through  the  examples 

in  (007).  Notice  how  the  exchange  is  done,  with  special  attention  to  tone. 

(007) 

Gloss        Word  KP^  KPj 

1.  banana      kluaj+h"^  m     kl'^  m-t-huaj      kl^jn+huaj^ 

2.  see  movie    duu+nan       dan+nuu        dan+nuu 

3.  dance       ten+ram       tam+ren        tora+ren 

There  seem  to  be  two  principles  involved  in  exchanging  the  finals  of 
the  two  syllables:  the  first  is  the  exchange  of  the  final  (underlined 
portions)  including  the  tone  of  the  two  syllables:   e.g.,  kl  m+huaj  from 
kluaj+h^in.   The  second  principle  is  the  exchange  of  the  segmental  portion 

of  the  final,  but  not  the  tone:  e.g.,  kl^  m+huaj  from  kluaj+h m_.     Note 

that  the  tone  sequence  falling-rising  is  not  affected.   There  is  no 
obvious  way  of  predicting  which  of  the  principles  will  be  used,  for  they 
are  used  interchangeably  in  most  cases.  However,  consider  the  data  of  (008), 
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(008) 


Gloss 


Word 


1. 

headache 

puddHhua 

2. 

Friday 

wan+sug 

3. 

scorn 

duu+thuug 

4. 

attend  temple 

paj+wad 

5. 

touch  head 

cab+hua 

6. 

Indian  ghost 

phii+kheeg 

7. 

gold  flower 

d^  g+th  n 

KP     but  not 
pua+huad 

"pua+huad 

wug+san 

" wug+san 

duug+thuu 

•«duug+thuu 

pad+waj 

*pad+waj 

cua+hab 

'■'cua+hab 

pheegi-khii 

'■•■pheeg+khii 

d  n+th^  g 

"d^  ri+th  g 

The  KP  forms  of  the  words  above  have  no  alternant  forms  with  unswitched 
tones  —  we  never  find  " wug+san  as,  a  KP  form  of  wan+sug,  or  "pua+huad 
from  puad+hua.   In  other  words,  the  first  principle  is  always  chosen  (i.e., 
KP^ )  —  tones  are  obligatorily  shifted.   This  constraint,  we  will  show 
below,  is  due  to  the  distribution  of  tone  in  Thai  syllables. 

We  will  quote  Haas  (1956)  who  followed  the  traditional  Thai  grammarians' 
in  giving  the  tone  rules  in  relation  to  the  types  of  syllables. 

"There  are  two  main  types  of  syllables  in  Thai 
which  must  be  distinguished  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  rules  for  writing  the  tones.   The 
terminology  used  by  the  Thai  themselves  is  live 
syllables  and  dead  syllables.   Their  character- 
istics are  described  below. 


1.   Live  syllables  comprise  the  following: 

a)   All  syllables  ending  in  a  long  vowel  or 
in  a  vowel  cluster: 


kaa   ' crow ' 
sii   'color' 


hua   'head' 
sya   'mat' 


b)  All  syllables  ending  in  a  sonorant , 

either  a  semivowel  (-j,  -w),  or  a  nasal, 
(-m,  -n,  -n): 

nSam   'v;ater' 


faj   'fire' 
daaw   'star' 


ken   'expert' 
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2.  Dead  syllables  comprise  the  following: 

a)  All  syllables  ending  in  a  short  vowel. 
In  most  cases ,  these  are  pronounced  as  a 
short  vowel  plus  glottal  stop. 

ca?   'will'       2II   'a  whole  lot' 

b)  All  syllables  ending  in  a  stop,  (-b,  -d,  -g): 
sib   'ten'        hiib   'box' 

rag  'love'       maag  'much' 

The  relationship  with  tone  can  be  stated  in  this  way:   syllables  of 

N  3 
the  shape  CVV  and  CV(V)     which  are,  by  definition,  live  syllables,  can 

have  any  of  the  five  tones,  namely,  mid,  low,  falling,  high,  or  rising. 

3 
But  syllables  of  the  type  CV(V)S  or  CV-  or  CV?  (i.e.,  dead  syllables) 

are  always  restricted  to  one  Jf  three  tones:   low,  high,  or  falling.   There 
can  be  neither  a  mid  tone  nor  a  rising  tone  on  dead  syllables.  However, 
while  It  IS  true  that  there  is  no  rising  tone  on  dead  syllables  ,  it  seems 
to  t ':  the  case  only  in  the  central  Thai  dialect  and  not  in  many  other  dia- 
lects of  Thai.  For  instance,  the  northern  Thai  dialect  has  many  dead 
syllables  with  rising  tone.   Consider,  for  example: 

(009)  Northern  Thai  dialect 
ke?    'lamb;  to  carve* 

bo?    'to  split  (a  log  etc.)' 
cog    'to  pry  into' 

(010)  Northeastern  Thai  dialect: 
hog    'six' 

sib    ' ten ' 
nag    'heavy' 

Nevertheless ,  the  condition  which  states  that  there  can  be  no  mid  tone 
on  dead  syllables  seems  to  operate  in  a  vast  range  of  cases;  some  examples 
are  the  various  dialects  of  Burmese  (cf.  Maran,  1971)  and  the  two  dialects 
mentioned  earlier — the  northern  and  northeastern  dialects  of  Thai. 

But  owing  to  a  phonological  process  which  Haas  calls  "neutralization", 
mid  tone  is  phonetically  possible  on  certain  types  of  dead  syllables,  i.e. 
of  the  shape  CV?.  We  will  consider  this  issue  in  detail  later  on. 
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This  condition  on  tone  distribution  of  dead  syllables  places  a 
constraint  on  KP  as  well.  When  a  final  of  a  live  syllable,  "X",  is 

exchanged  with  the  final  of  a  dead  syllable,  "Y",  as  in  wan-t-sug,  the  final 

i      Y 
X  must  carry  its  own  tone,  wug+san,  and  not  *wug+san.  This  latter  incorrect 

form  would  violate  the  conditions  on  tone  mentioned  above  for  dead  syllables, 

since  "wug  contains  a  mid  tone  on  a  syllable  closed  by  a  stop. 

In  (008),  puad  is  a  dead  syllable  to  be  reversed  with  hua,  a  live 

syllable  carrying  a  rising  tone — a  tone  impermissible  for  puad.   In  such 

a  case,  tone  shifting  is  again  obligatory  and  completely  predictable 

(pua+huad,  not  "puaf-huad).   It  should  be  obvious  that  if  X  and  Y  are  both 

dead  syllables  or  both  live  syllables,  then  we  can  have  two  forms  of  KP. 

Examples  in  (Oil)  illustrate  this  exchange. 

(Oil) 


1, 

Gloss 
to  drive 

Word 
khab+rod 

khod+rab 

^2 
khod+rab 

2. 

very  cheap 

thuug+maag 

thaag+muug 

thaag+muug 

3. 

to  sigh 

th  n+caj 

thaj+c  n 

thaj+c  n 

4. 

short  ha  Ir 

phom+san 

phan+som 

phan+som 

5. 

long  hair 

phom+jaaw 

phaaw+jom 

phaaw+jom 

Taking  into  consideration  the  syllable  structure  of  Thai  and  the 
conditions  on  tone  distribution,  the  shifting  rule  may  be  formulated  as  in 
(012)  below: 

(012)  Shifting  rule 


^x        \- 

c  v""  (c)  +  c  vy(c) 

a) 

12   3    4  5   6 

b) 

12   3    4  5   6 

Condition:   Only  ( 

t 

1  5^ 

t 


t 
4  2' 

t 
H   2> 


Only  (a)  may  be  used,  when  (b)  would  generate 
an  impermissible  structure;  otherwise,  (a)  and 
(b)  are  optional  variants. 
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(012)  is  a  sketchy  formulation  of  the  Shifting  Rule,  "t"  above  the 
vowels  stands  for  tone.   (012-a)  accounts  for  the  KP  forms  of  (Oil)  where 
the  entire  finals  of  the  two  syllables  exchange.   (012-b)  accounts  for  the 
KP^  alternates,  i.e.  when  the  finals  except  for  the  tones  are  exchcinged. 
(012-b)  is  blocked  if  it  will  create  a  structure  that  will  violate  t^e 
condition  on  tone  distribution,  and,  in  effect,  it  makes  (012-a)  obligatory. 

What  had  been  proposed  by  Haas  (1956)  concerning  neutralization  is 
that  there  is  in  the  language  a  process  of  neutralization  which  operates 
to  drop  syllable  final  glottal  stops  except  at  the  end  of  the  word.   The 
tone  of  such  a  syllable  then  becomes  mid.  However,  she  did  not  attempt  to 
formulate  the  rule  for  such  a  process.   The  environment  where  the  process 
occurs  is  in  "rapid"  or  rather  "conversational"  speech,  in  contrast  with 
"slow"  or  "isolative"  speech  where  the  syllable  maintains  the  glottal  stop 
with  the  underlying  tone.  Compare  the  examples  in  (013)  below.   It  should 

be  noted  also  that  in  slow  speech ,  each  syllable  of  a  mono-  or  poly-syllabic 

5 
word  is  stressed,  whereas  in  conversational  speech  there  is  a  tendency  to 

place  stress  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  word.   In  our  analysis,  we  will 

be  taking  the  isolative  style  as  the  underlying  representation  and  the 

conversational  style  as  the  phonetic  representation. 

(013) 

Gloss      Underlying  Representation     Phonetic  Representation 

1.  soldier     /tha?.haan?  tha.haan 

2.  road       /tha?.non/  tha.non 

3.  cigarette   /bu?.rii/  bu.rxi 

4.  dust       /lZ.1.1     n/  la.?  n 
(.  indicates  a  syllable  boundary) 
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Now,  consider  the  KP  forms  in  (OIU)  belowi 


(014) 

Gloss 

Word 

Isolative 

Speech 

KP  form 

1.   nose 

camuug 

ca?.muug 

cuugma? 

2.   cigarette 

burii 

bu?.rii 

biiru? 

3.  road 

than on 

tha?.non 

thonna? 

4.  tamarind 

makhaam 

ma?.khaani 

maamkha? 

5.   soldier 

thahaan 

tha?.haan 

thaanha? 

Note  that  what  seems  to  be  a  common  property  of  the  first  syllable 
of  the  lexical  items  given  is  that  they  are  all  short  open  syllables.  By 
definition,  they  are  dead  syllables,  but  they  violate  the  tonal  restrictions, 
since  they  are  all  mid  tone.  As  for  the  KP  forms,  the  second  syllables 
exhibit  an  unpredictable  lov;  or  high  tone;  furthermore,  all  of  them  end 
with  a  glottal  stop.   This  seems  to  be  far  more  than  just  a  coincidence. 
The  corresponding  isolative  forms  in  (014)  confirms  our  assumption  that 
these  phenomena  are  not  merely  a  coincidence.   Notice  that  in  isolative 
forms  in  which  each  syllable  is  pronounced  with  full  stress,  the  first 
syllable  shows  up  with  final  glottal  stop  and  either  high  or  low  tone, 
whereas  in  conversational  speech  the  first  syllable  is  unstressed,  and 
the  tone  is  neutralized  to  mid.  Recall  also  that  in  the  game  of  KP  both 
syllables  are  stressed.   Apparently,  the  players  of  KP  utilize  the  slow 
speech  form,  which  is  the  underlying  representation,  as  a  base  in  playing 
the  game. 

Given  the  principles  of  KP ,  one  can  simply  assume  that  the  glottal 
stop  and  the  tone  of  the  second  syllable  of  the  KP  forms  belong  to  the 
original  first  syllable.   But  is  there  any  phonological  basis  to  predict 
which  tone  will  show  up  on  the  second  syllable  of  the  KP  forms  when  the 
original  first  syllable  is  a  neutralized  mid  tone?  And  is  there  any 
connection  between  the  presence  of  a  glottal  stop  and  the  high  and  low 
tone  in  the  KP  forms  at  all? 
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The  presence  of  the  glottal  stop  is  open  to  two  synchronic  analyses: 
either  it  is  inserted  or  underlying.   Though  we  believe  the  glottal  stop 
to  be  basic,  we  will  first  explore  the  possibility  that  it  is  inserted 
phonetically  after  an  open,  short  syllable  at  the  end  of  a  word — a  plausible 
phonetic  rule. 

Before  continuing,  we  shall  present  some  more  examples  that  will 
facilitate  our  discussion  concerning  the  distribution  of  the  glottal  stop 
in  Thai. 


(015) 

Gloss 

Word 

^1 

-2  . 

1.   food 

?aahaan 

?aanhaa 

?aanhaa 

2.   jealous 

?idchaa 

?aachid 

*?aachid 

3.   lotus 

?ubon 

?onbu? 

'''?onbu? 

4-.  quarrel 

thai'? 

th'?lS? 

th'?la? 

5.   especially 

chaph'? 

ch'?pha? 

ch"?pha? 

6.   sp.  of  e 

iggplant 

ma?yg 

myg?a? 

myg?a? 

In  (015-2  and  3)  above,  because  a  rising  tone  and  mid  tone  cannot  occur 
on  dead  syllables,  the  KP  forms  must  be  blocked.  In  (015-U),  the  rules 
responsible  for  the  production  of  KP,  and  KP  forms  generate  identical  outputs, 
because  the  underlying  tones  are  identical--in  this  case,  both  are  high. 

Syllables  in  Thai  are  never  vowel-initial.  A  glottal  stop  occurs  before 
either  long  or  short  vowels  in  word^initial  position.   (See  examples 
015-1,  2,3).   In  final  position,  a  glottal  stop  may  occur  only  after  short 
vowels,  (cf.,  thai'?,  chaph'?),  and  not  after  long  vowels  (cf . ,  ?idchaa). 
In  (013-6),  which  is  pronounced  /ma.?yg/  not  ''Vma?.yg/,  there  is  no  glottal 
stop  after  the  short  vowel  /a/  in  the  syllable  /ma./,  but  it  does  show  up 
initially  in  the  second  syllable  /.?yg/. 

In  the  preceding  paragraph  we  have  just  seen  the  distribution  of 
glottal  stop  in  the  lexical  items.  As  for  the  KP  forms,  the  distribution 
of  glottal  stop  closely  resembles  that  of  the  corresponding  lexical  items, 
except  for  a  few  places  where  it  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  KP  word,  along 
with  a  seemingly  unpredictable  tone.   Furthermore,  the  glottal  stops  in 
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(015-4  and  5)  show  up  at  the  end  of  the  first  syllable  (of  KP  forms)  which 
is  short.   Compare  the  example  of  our  previous  discussion,  /ma.?yg/  and 
/th'?.la?/,  for  instance,  the  latter  being  a  KP  form.   Note  that  it  is  only 
in  KP  forms  that  one  can  find  a  non-final  short  syllable  ending  with  a 
glottal  stop. 

Earlier  we  said  that  the  presence  of  the  glottal  stop  in  Thai  is  open 
to  two  analyses:  either  it  is  inserted  or  underlying.   If  we  accept  the 
analysis  which  claims  that  the  glottal  stop  in  Thai  is  inserted  at  the 
end  of  an  open  short  syllable  (in  addition  to  the  syllable  initial  position), 
then  we  will  have  to  state  a  condition  on  the  insertion  rule:   the  insertion 
rule  may  not  apply  to  a  non-final  short  open  syllable,  except  in  isolative 
style.  This  condition  is  needed  in  order  to  prevent  insertion  of  glottal 
stop  in  forms  such  as  thal^?  ("tha?l^?).   But  the  rule  will  have  to  be  re- 
formulated in  order  to  be  allowed  to  apply  in  the  case  of  KP  forms  to  insert 
a  glottal  stop  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  (vid. ,  KP  forms  of  015-i+,5),  whether 
or  not  the  syllable  is  word  final.   It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  insertion 
rule  v;ould  be  a  paradox  in  itself. 

Of  course,  one  could  still  maintain  that  a  glottal  stop  is  inserted 
word  initially  in  Thai,  but  this  problem  is  of  little  importance  to  the 
matter  at  hand.  We  will  limit  ourselves  t  only  the  problem  of  a  glottal 
stop  in  final  position. 

There  may  be  some  other  analysis  which  might  argue  that  the  glottal 
stop  is  inserted,  not  underlying  in  Thai.   But  such  an  analysis  would 
miss  one  significant  fact  about  Thai  concerning  tones.   This  will  be 
discussed  shortly.  We  will  demonstrate  that  the  glottal  stop  is  not 
inserted  but  rather  underlying  in  Thai.   Supporting  our  claim  is  some  evi- 
dence from  the  constraints  on  the  tonal  shape  of  the  syllable  in  the 
underlying  representation. 

In  Thai,  the  tonal  shape  of  the  syllable  is  governed  by  the  final 
consonant.   The  type  of  short,  dead  syllables  ending  with  either  /-b/, 
/-d/,  or  /-g/  may  only  have  a  low,  high  or  falling  tone.   In  this  respect, 
the  short  dead  syllable  ending  with  glottal  stop  behaves  similarly  to  the 
other  stop-final  consonants.   That  is,  the  glottal  stop  governs  or  triggers 
the  same  array  of  tones  as  other  stops  do.   Compare  the  following  examples: 
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(016) 

1.  khad    "polish"  5.   ca?     "will" 

2.  khad    "to  select"         6.  khe?    "to  pry  into" 

3.  iSg     "to  steal"  7.   Ig?     "to  desert" 

U.     tub     "thud"  8,  kha?    "fem.  final  particle 

There  are  two  characteristic  differences  between  glotal  stop  and  other 
stop  consonants .   First ,  there  are  no  long  dead  syllables  ending  with  a 
glottal  stop,  while  there  are  great  number  of  long  dead  syllables  ending 
with  other  stop-final  consonants.   For  example: 
(017) 

1.  khSad   "torn"  3.  waad    "to  paint,  draw" 

2.  ruub    "picture"  4.  niib    "to  squeeze" 
Secondly,  they  differ  in  the  quality  of  being  deletable:   a  glottal  stop 
is  deleted  from  neutralized  syllables  in  the  process  of  neutralization, 
but  no  stop-final  consonants  may  be  deleted  under  any  circumstances.  The 
deletion  of  a  glottal  final  induces  another  process — the  changing  of  the  tone 
on  the  syllable  to  mid  tone.  For  those  syllables  that  have  undergone  the 
deletion  rule,  both  high  and  low  tones  will  become  mid,  whereas  the  tones 

on  syllables  ending  with  stop  consonants  never  get  changed,  since  the  final 
consonants  which  govern  the  tones  are  never  deleted. 

It  is  its  quality  of  being  able  to  govern  the  tones  of  the  syllables 
that  leads  us  to  propose  that  the  glottal  stop  is  underlying.   Since  tone 
is  phonemic  in  Thai,  the  feature  Ctone3  should  be  in  the  underlying  represen- 
tation. It  follows  that  the  segment  governing  tone  (in  this  case,  the 
glottal  stop)  is  also  needed  in  the  underlying  representation  to  state 
constraints  on  the  tonal  shape. 

If  we  accept  the  analysis  which  says  that  glottal  stop  is  underlying 
for  the  reason  that  it  governs  or  triggers  the  same  array  cf  tones  as 
other  stop  finals  do,  then  we  can  account  for  the  presence  of  glottal  stop 
at  the  end  of  the  KP  forms  in  (01i+)  as  being  originally  underlying  in  the 
first  syllable  of  the  basic  lexical  items.  The  players  of  KP  apparently 
make  use  of  a  deeper  representation  of  the  syllable  than  the  neutralized 
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mid  tone  syllable  of  the  surface  form  when  switching  finals;  \^e   have  referred 
to  this  level  elsewhere  as  the  underlying  representation.  What  is  implied 
here  is  that  the  seemingly  "unpredictable"  low  and  high  tones  on  the  second 
syllable  of  the  KP  forms  in  (014)  are  also  underlying.   In  addition,  we 
are  able  to  answer  the  question  concerning  the  relationship  between  the 
tone  and  glottal  stop.   That  is,  the  underlying  low  or  high  tone  of  a  short 
syllable  ending  with  an  underlying  glottal  stop  is  neutralized  to  mid  tone 
ufon  deletion  of  the  glottal  stop. 

There  seems  to  be  more  than  one  way  that  one  could  formulate  the  rules 
to  account  for  the  deletion  of  glottal  stop  and  the  neutralization  of  tones. 
The  following  are  two  possible  sets  of  rules. 
(018) 

Reduction  Rule: 


V 

■? 

C 

-str 
-long 

1 
CmidD 

(019) 

a) 

Glottal  Stop    ? 
Deletion 

-■ 

—  0 

/ 
C- 

V 

-str: 

b) 

Tone  Neutralization 

C 

V 
-long 3 

Cmi 

/   ;  -str 


str  =  stress 
mid  =  mid  tone 

.  =  syllable  boundary 

The  Reduction  Rule,  (018),  is  a  transformational  rule  which  operates 
directly  to  delete  a  non-final  glottal  stop  after  a  short,  unstressed 
vowel.   The  vowel  itself  simultaneously  becomes  riiid  tone. 

This  Reduction  Rule  would  derive  forms  such  as  thahaan  from  an 
underlying  structure  of  the  shape  /tha?.haan/.  prawadtisaad  from  the 
underlying  form  /pra?.wad.ti?saad/  is  an  example  of  a  word  which  has 
undergone  two  applications  of  the  Reduction  Rule ,  in  the  first  and  the 
third  syllable.  There  is  an  interesting  systematic  class  of  counter- 
examples to  multiple  applications  of  the  Reduction  Rule,  of  which  ?antjmM 
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is  but  one  example.  The  imder lying  representation  of  ?gn\jmfid  is 
/?a?.nii?.mad/,  with  two  adjacent  syllables  (the  first  and  the  second) 
meeting  the  environment  for  the  Reduction  Rule.  Note  that  the  pronunciation 
we  have  indicated  is  ?anumad ,  with  nu  retaining  its  high  tone.  However, 
two  applications  of  the  Reduction  Rule  would  produce  Tanumad,  with  nu 
neutralized  to  mid  tone.  Both  pronunciations  may  be  found  in  Thai,  where 
?anumad  is  usually  used  in  a  more  formal  style  of  speech,  while  ?anumad 
is  less  formal. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  former  style  of  speech  in  which  nu  is 
unaffected,  we  will  propose  a  dialectal  (or  perhaps  merely  stylistic)  con- 
straint on  the  application  of  the  Reduction  Rule :  reduction  may  not  create 
a  sequence  of  two  adjacent  derived  mid  tones.  That  is,  while  this  rule  may 
produce  two  mid  tones  in  a  form  such  as  prawadtisaad   /pra?.wad.ti?.sSad/,  .' t  ' 
it  may  do  so  only  when  the  affected  syllables  are  not  in  juxtaposition.   It 
can  be  demonstrated  that  lengthy  sequences  of  mid  tones  are  not  prohibited 
generally  as  a  superficial  phonetic  constraint  in  Thai.   Consider  the  word 
thammadaa  "common"  which  may  be  derived  from  /tham.ma?daa/  by  a  single 
application  of  the  Reduction  Rule.   Though  the  output  contains  three 
adjacent  mid  tones,  only  one  is  derived.   The  constraint  that  two  derived 
mid  tones  may  not  occur  in  adjacent  syllables  has  not  been  violated.   Remember, 
though,  that  this  constraint  is  often  done  away  with  in  an  informal  style  of 
speech,  while  it  is  preserved  in  a  formal  style  such  as  that  of  a  radio  announcer. 

The  constraint  discussed  above  may  likewise  be  explained  in  terms  of 
the  blocking  of  the  application  of  the  Reduction  Rule  if  it  tries  to  apply 
in  a  syllable  which  is  adjacent  to  a  syllable  in  which  it  has  just  applied. 

In  (020)  below,  more  examples  are  given  illustrating  multiple  application 
of  the  Reduction  Rule  (018). 
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(020) 

Gloss 

Underlying 
Representation 

After  Rule  (018) 

1.   to  allow 

/?a?.nu?.jaad/ 

a) 
b) 

?anujaad 
?anujaad 

2 .  humanity 

/ma?.nud.sa?.ja? 

.tham/ 

a) 
b) 

manudsajathan 
manudsajathar 

3.  be  kind 

/ka?.ru?.naa/ 

a) 
b) 

karunaa 
karunaa 

We  have  not  yet  discussed  the  directionality  of  the  applications  of 
TMle   ('18).  The  form  /ka?.ru?.i.aa/  (020-3)  which  underlies  either 
karunaa  or  karunaa  is  typical  of  polysyllabic  words  in  which  there  is 
a  sequence  of  two  syllables  to  which  Reduction  could  apply.   In  karunaa, 
the  informal  style,  the  rule  has  applied  to  both  syllables.   In  karunaa. 
Reduction  has  changed  only  the  first  syllable  to  mid  tone.   (In  all  cases, 
the  (a)  form  is  informal,  while  the  (b)  form  is  formal,  with  the  constraint 
applying.)  Reduction  may,  then,  apply  in  both  syllables,  or  just  in  the 
first  syllable  alone,  but  it  may  not  pass  up  the  first  syllable  and  apply 
only  in  the  second — cf.  the  ungrammaticality  of  '''karunaa.  We  must  somehow 
capture  this  fact  that  the  application  of  rule  (018)  is  not  an  entirely 
random  phenomenon.  We  will  suggest  that  Reduction  be  constrained  to  apply 
first  to  the  furthest  syllable  from  stress — or,  in  other  words,  to  the 
initial  syllable  of  the  word,  since  words  having  stress  other  than  final 
are  extremely  rare  in  Thai.  After  applying  to  the  first  syllable.  Reduction 
then  attempts  to  change  the  next  syllable  to  the  right — and  is  blocked 
in  the  case  of  formal  speech  (020-b  forms),  but  not  in  informal  speech. 

In  bi-syllabic  words,  the  Reduction  Rule  always  neutralizes  the  first 
syllable  to  mid  tone  if  it  neutralizes  a  tone  at  all.  So  it  seems  natviral 
to  us  that  a  hypothesis  such  as  the  one  mentioned  above,  which  effectively 
relates  the  directionality  of  tone  neutralization  to  the  first  syllable, 
and,  subsequently,  to  a  left -to-right  application  of  the  rule,  is  basically 
a  sound  claim. 
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Basically  speaking.  Rule  (018)  and  its  associated  constraints  are 
attractive,  for  they  can  account  for  most  of  the  data.   Nevertheless,  there 
is  one  serious  objection  to  this  analysis.   (018)  fails  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  neutralized  mid  tone  short  vowels  are  the  result  of  the  deletion 
of  a  glottal  stop  in  a  particular  environment,  i.e.  non-final,  unstressed 
position.  Note  that  a  syllable  of  the  shape  CVS  does  not  undergo  neutral- 
ization even  though  it  is  unstressed,  simply  because  final  stops  never 
get  deleted.   The  tone  neutralization  process  is  clearly  a  consequence, 
in  one  way  or  another ,  of  the  loss  of  the  glottal  stop  at  the  end  of  the 
syllable.  This,  in  turn,  would  argue  for  an  analysis  like  that  of  (019). 
It  is  possible  to  think  of  rule  (019)  as  a  more  general  formulation  of  the 
Reduction  Rule.   In  (019),  we  have  shown  two  general  phonological  rules: 
Glottal  Stop  Deletion  (019-a)  and  Tone  Neutralization  (019-b),  ordered  in 
this  way.   The  relationship  between  the  two  rules  is  a  feeding  one;  the 
first  applies  to  the  input  to  delete  a  glottal  stop  after  an  unstressed 
short  vowel.   In  so  doing,  the  rule  creates  the  environment  for  Tone 
Neutralization.  The  latter  rule  applies  to  an  unstressed  open  syllable  to 
yield  the  derived  mid  tone.  And  since,  in  Thai  there  are  no  underlying 
short  open  syllables,  i.e.  a  structure  with  the  shepe  of  /CV/,  the  only 
vowels  possibly  affected  by  Tone  Neutralization  would  be  those  which  are 
found  in  the  environment  of  Glottal  Stop  Deletion.  That  is.  Tone  Neutral- 
ization may  affect  only  short  vovjels  which  were  followed  by  a  glottal  stop 
prior  to  the  application  of  rule  (019-a),  Glottal  Stop  Deletion. 

An  analysis  that  makes  use  of  rule  (019)  will  correctly  derive  forms 
such  as  thahaan  from  underlying  /tha?.haan/;  with  two  applications,  we 
can  derive  prawadtisaad  from  /pra?.wad.ti?.saad/,  as  rule  (018)  does. 
Rule  (019)  will  also  need  a  dialectal  or  stylistic  constraint  in  order  to 
derive  Tanim.'.Q  from  /•?a?.nu?.mad/  just  the  same  as  rule  (018)  does.  But 
what  makes  rule  (0-19)  more  preferable  than  (018)  is  the  fact  that  it  captures 
a  generalization  about  the  language,  i.e.  that  there  can  be  no  mid  tone  on 
dead  syllables  in  the  underlying  representation  and  that  a  short  syllable 
with  mid  tone  is  derived  subsequently  upon  the  deletion  of  the  glottal  stop. 
In  other  words,  rule  (019)  says  that  there  is  some  connection  between  the 
two  processes  of  Glottal  Stop  Deletion  and  Tone  Neutralization,  and  that 
they  are  not  two  separate  processes  which,  accidentally,  may  be  collapsed 
into  one  transformational  rule  as  in  (018). 
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There  is  still  another  rule  in  the  language  which  is  relevant  to  our 
discussion:  Vowel  Shortening.   Shortening  applies  in  the  conversational 
or  rapid  style  speech  in  an  unstressed  syllable  with  an  underlying  long 
vowel.   This  rule  converts  a  structure  with  the  shape  of  CVV(C)  into  CV(C) 
without  affecting  the  tone.   In  (021),  v/e  have  listed  examples  of  compounds 
in  which  the  first  elements  are  mostly  bound  morphemes.   Note  especially 
the  phonetic  representations  of  (021-5  and  6)  where  the  vowels  are  short, 
but  the  tones  remain  unchanged. 
(021) 


Gloss 

1.  left  side 

2.  right  side 

3.  tea 

4 .  sugar 

5.  yellow  robe 

6.  man 


Underlying 
Representation 

/khaari+saaj/ 

/thaan+khwaa/ 

/naam+chaa/ 

/naam+taan/ 

/phaa+lyan/ 

/phuu+chaaj/ 


After 
Rule  (023) 

khansSaj 

thankhwaa 

namchaa 

namtaan 

phalyan 

phuchaaj 


The  underlying  representations  of  the  examples  in  (021)  are  actually 
equivalent  to  the  isolative  style  of  speech  in  which  each  syllable  or  word 
is  equally  stressed.   The  corresponding  KP  forms  of  (021)  are  given  belov; 
in  (022).  Notice  that,  just  like  in  (014),  the  KP  forms  exhibit  the 
seemingly  "unpredictable"  long  vowels  in  the  second  syllable,  which 
supposedly  corresponds  to  the  first  syllable  of  the  lexical  items. 


(022) 

Gloss 

1.   left  side 

Word 
khansaaj 

kh^ajsaan 

-I 

khaajsSan 

2.  right  side 

thankhwaa 

thaakhwaan 

thaakhwaan 

3.   tea 

namchaa 

naachaam 

naachaam 

U .  sugar 

nSmtaan 

naantaam 

naantaam 

5.   yellow  robe 

phalyan 

phyanlaa 

phyanlaa 

6.   man 

phuchaaj 

phaajchuu 

phaajchuu 

Again,  the  players  of  KP  appear  to  utilize  the  isolative  style  or, 
in  other  words ,  the  underlying  representation  of  the  syllables  in  switching 
the  finals  rather  than  the  phonetic  representations  which  have  undergone  the 
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vowel  shortening  rule,  because  the  first  vowel,  which  is  short  in  the  unstressed 
first  syllable  of  the  Thai  word,  is  long  in  the  KP  form.  A  general  form  of 
Vowel  Shortening  's  given  in  (023). 
(023) 

Vowel  Shortening 


V 
C-str] 


C-long] 


The  Vowel  Shortening  Rule  is  responsible  for  deriving  the  phonetic 
representations  in  (021)  above.   The  rule  shortens  the  long  vowels  in  the  first 
element.   There  is  no  change  in  the  second  element. 

To  facilitate  our  discussion  concerning  the  behavior  of  tones  in  structures 
with  the  shape  CV-,  we  will  repeat  some  crucial  examples  here  and  offer  some 
new  data. 


(024) 

Gloss 

U.  Rep. 

After  rule  (023) 

1.  yellow  robe 

/phaa+lyan/ 

phalyan 

2.  man 

/phuu+chaaj/ 

phuchaaj 

3.   dinner 

/myy+jen/ 

myjen 

U.   forest 

/paa+maaj/ 

pamaaj 

Looking  just  at  the  surface  representation  of  the  output  from  the  Vowel 
Shortening  rule,  one  notes  that  the  first  elements  of  the  words  above  are 
exactly  in  the  right  environment  for  Tone  Neutralization  to  apply,  since 
the  vowels  resulting  from  Vowel  Shortening  are  short,  unstressed,  and  .,e 
at  the  end  of  the  syllable.  However,  Tone  Neutralization  does  not  apply 
to  the  examples  of  (024).  We  have  from  underlying  /myy+jen/  the  form  myjen 
instead  of  "myjen  v/hich  v;ould  be  an  expected  result  from  the  application 
of  the  rule  of  Tone  Neutralization. 

Recall  that  the  reasons  for  forms  such  as  ?anum^d  in  which  -nu-  retains 
its  high  tone  is  attributed  to  the  stylistic  constraint  that  blocks  two 
derived  mid  tones  in  a  row.   This  is  not  the  reason  for  keeping  the  original 
tones  in  the  forms  of  (024-),  however.   Rather,  this  retention  of  underlying 
tone  must  be  considered  to  be  a  point  where  derivational  history  is  relevant 
to  the  operation  of  the  phonological  rules. 
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Given  Tone  Neutralization  as  it  is  formulated  now,  (019-b),  there  are, 
theoreticcilly  speaking,  three  possible  types  of  forms  which  may  undergo  the 
rule:  (a)  the  underlying  shape  /CV./;  (b)  CV-  v;hich  results  from  Glottal 
Stop  Deletion;  or  (c)  CV-  resulting  from  the  Vowel  Shortening  Rule. 
According  to  our  analysis ,  there  is  no  structure  of  the  shape  /CV/  in  the 
underlying  structure  of  Thai.   This  fact  will  do  away  with  the  first  possi- 
bility, (a).  Since  only  the  structures  from  source  (b)  undergo  Tone 
Neutralization,  and  not  the  structures  from  source  (c),  the  rule  of  Tone 
Neutralization  has  to  be  sensitive  to  the  derivational  history  of  the 
forms  that  vdll  undergo  the  rule. 

Present  generative  phonology  does  permit  one  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween identical  structures  having  different  derivational  origins — namely, 
by  resorting  to  rule  ordering.   In  our  case,  in  order  to  prevent  the  output 
of  Vowel  Shortening  from  undergoing  Tone  Neutralization,  we  have  to  order 
the  latter  before  the  former  rule.  Rule  ordering  in  this  case  then  dis- 
tinguishes structures  derived  by  Vowel  Shortening  from  other  identical  struc- 
tures derived  by  Glottal  Stop  Deletion. 

A  more  direct  derivational  history  was  discussed  by  Lakoff  (1970)  in 
terms  of  Global  Conditions.   That  is,  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  input  structure  satisfies  the  structural  description  of  a  phonological 
rule,  the  input  itself  and  its  previous  stages  in  the  derivation  must  be 
checked.  Roughly  speaking,  Tone  Neutralization  may  have  the  same  formulation 
as  in  {019-b),  but  with  an  additional  constraint:   the  vowel  undergoing 
Tone  Neutralization  must  be  the  one  that  has  arisen  through  the  application 
of  Glottal  Stop  Deletion.   Actually,  the  constraint  might  be  simply  that 
the  vowel  undergoing  the  rule  must  be  underlyingly  a  short  vowel. 

We  have  shown  through  the  game  of  KP  that  the  KP  forms  help  to  distin- 
guish the  underlying  long  vowels  from  the  underlining  short  ones  in  an 
unstressed  syllable,  since  in  KP  the  underlying  length  would  show  up  in  the 
former  case,  but  not  in  the  latter,  where  the  short  vowel  is  basic.  KP  would 
then  give  support  to  a  phonological  analysis  making  the  relevant  long/short 
contrast. 

Furthermore,  the  game  of  KP  enables  us  to  gain  some  insight  into  the 
underlying  structure  of  syllables  in  Thai  and  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  process  of  Tone  Neutralization  in  Thai. 
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APPENDIX  A 

Thai  Phonetic  System 

The  phonetic  system  used  in  this  paper  is  based  on  that  of  Haas 
(1964)  with  no  adaptions.  One  may  feel,  though,  that  it  is  phonetically 
unrealistic  to  represent  the  stop  finals  as  /-b/,  /-d/,  and  /-g/.  for 
final  stops  are  unreleased  in  Thai.   But  we  are  in  agreement  with  Gedney 
(1967)  who  notes  that  this  creates  no  ambiguity,  since  there  is  only 
the  single  set,  without  contrast.   There  is  an  advantage  in  providing 
unambiguous  transcriptions  of  the  sound  combinations  occurring  at  the 
syllable  boundary,  since  one  combination  br  or  gl,  for  instance,  can  only 
mean  syllable-final  /b/  or  /g/  followed  by  a  syllable-initial  Ivl   or  /I/, 
whereas  pr  or  kl  could  also  indicate  a  syllable  initial  cluster. 

Consonants 


Bilabial 

Dental 

Palatal 

Velar 

Glottal 

Stops : 

Voiced-Unasp. 
Voiceless -Unasp . 
Voiceless-Asp. 

/b/ 

/P/ 
/ph/ 

/d/ 
/t/ 
/th/ 

Icl 
/ch/ 

/g/ 
/k/ 
/kh/ 

ni 

Spirants : 

Voiceless -Unasp. 

/f/ 

/s/ 

/h/ 

Sonorants : 

Voiced  Glides 
Voiced  Nasals 
Voiced  Laterals 
Voiced  Trill  or 

/w/ 
/m/ 

/n/ 
/I/ 
Ivl 

lr\l 

Retroflex 


Vowels 


Front  Central 

( Unround ) 


High       /i/,/ii/,/ia/ 
Mid  leljeel 

Low         /e/,/ee/ 


/y/,/yy/,/ya/ 
/  /,/  / 

la.1  Jaal 


Back 
(Round) 
/u/,/uu/,/ua/ 

/o/,/oo/ 

/   /,/     ■/ 
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Consonant  Clusters (Initial  Only) 


nSt 

1   consonant 


p  t  k  ph  th  kh 

1       X  -  X  X  -  - 

r     X  X  X  X  *  X 

W       -  -  X  -  -  X 


X  =  possible  cluster       >'«  =  rare  cluster        -  =  impossible  cluster 

Tone  Markers 

Mid  -  unmarked 
Low  -  V 
Falling  -  t 
High    -  V 
Rising  -  V 


Notes 

1.  cf.  Mary  Haas,  "Thai  Word  Games",  published  in  Language  in  Culture  and 
Society,  ed.  by  Dell  Hymes.   She  discusses  other  word  games  that  children 
in  Thailand  play  in  addition  to  khamphuan . 

2.  The  justification  or  explanation  for  the  rules  governing  the  two  types  of 
syllables  was  not  given  by  either  Haas  or  the  traditional  Thai  grammarian 

3.  C  =  consonants;   V  =  vowels;   N  =  nasals;  G  =  glides;   S  =  stops. 

4.  Haas  gives  one  example  of  rising  tone  on  a  short  syllable,  ca?--a  'clippe 
form  of  caa,  final  particle  for  intimates.   The  word  was  found  in  a 
dictionary  but  it  never  occurs  in  the  actual  dialect  of  central  Thai. 

5.  In  general,  the  Thai  stress  rule  is  quite  simple  with  most  polysyllabic 
words  having  stress  on  the  final  syllable.   There  are  only  a  few  exceptio 
to  this  rule,  and  these  cases,  such  as  phichai  "conquer",  with  initial 
stress,  may  be  a  fertile  ground  for  the  historical  linguist.   Such  words 
seem  to  be  true  counterexamples  to  the  stress  rule,  rather  than  systemati 
exceptions. 
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THE   IDEOTITY   CONSTRAINT:      AN  EXPLANATION 

OF  THE  IRREGULAR  BEHAVIOR  OF  SOME 

EXCEPTIONAL  REDUPLICATED  FORI-B 

Ronnie  Wilbur 


All  too  often,   linguists   are   content  to   find  any   analysis   of  a 
language  which  seems  to  work,   although  that  analysis  i^ay  merely  provide 
a  description  of  the  iro cesses   anci  their  exceptions.      A  preferable  analy- 
sis, however,  would  be  one  which  explained  the   caxjses   of  exceptionality, 
perhaps  by  pointing  to  a  universal  principle.     Often,  because  of  the 
diverse  manners   in  which  exceptional   forms   may  be  handled,    generalizations 
about  the  behavior  of  exceptional   forms   are  overlooked.      By   considering 
reduplicated  forms  in  several  languages,   it  is  possible  to  arrive  at   a 
generalization  concerning  their  frequently  irregular  behavior  with  respect 
to  phonological   rules,   not  by   looking  at   the   descriptions   of  these   forms 
in  phonological  terms,  but  by  considering  them  in  terrs  of  the  m.orph ©logical 
function  which  is   served  by  reduplication. 

It  is   a  common  occurrence  that   reduplicated  forms   are  exceptional  with 
respect   to  phonological  processes   in   a  particular  language.      If  each 
language  is  looked  at  separately,   a  pattern   for  this   irreg\ilar  behavior 
cannot  be   found.     l>/hen  many  languages   are  considered,  the  exceptional  re- 
duplicated forms   appear  to  fall  into  two  groups,  based  on  their  interaction 
with  phonological   rules.      In  one  grout),   a  phonological  rule   fails  to  apply 
to  the   reduplicated   forms,   even  though   its   structural   descrintion  appears 
to  be  met.      In  the  other  group,  a  phonological  rule  appears  to  apply  when 
its  structureal  description  is  not  met,   a  situation  which  I  will  refer  to 
as   overappli cation  of  a  rule.      I  will  use   data  from  several  languages   to 
illustrate  these  two  groups • 

A.      A  Rvile   fails   to   apply  in  the   "Right''  Environment 

Madurese 

Akan 

Luiseno 
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B.     A  Rule  applies  in  the  ''Wronp-''  Environment 
Tagalog 
Dakota 
Squamish 

In  Madurese,   a  general  rule  of  Regressive  Nasal  Assimilation 
assimilates  a  preceding  nasal  to  a  following  stop. 

/pan-bagi-an/  pam-bagi-an  'distribution' 

/pan-^ara-an/  pan-^ara-an  'egg-laying' 

/pan-zhaig/  pan-zhaig  'tailor' 

/pari-ghabaj-an/  pan-ghabaj-an  'work' 

In  redtlplicated  forms,  this   general   rule   fails  to  apply, 
/kun/        'order'         kunk\m  "kunkun 

/ban/        '\d.ng'  banban  »'«bambari 

/bin/       b-ar-in-bin      'stand  on  end'  "''b-ar-im-bin 

/dan/       d-al-an-dan      'tall  and  thin'  -d-8J.-an-dan 

/tsm/       t-ar-sji-tsm     'peaceful'  "t-ar-sn-tsm 

The   forms    generated  by   reduplication   "contain   consonant   cliisters , 
consonant  plus   vowel  cliosters ,   nasalized  vowels,   and  syllabic  divisions 
which  run  completely  contrary  to  what  occurs  elsewhere  in  Madurese'     (Stevens, 
1968:35).      To  handle  these   forms,   Stevens  postulates   a  plus   juncture  to 
block  the  rules  which  would  eliminate  these  unusual  combinations.      "Plvis 
Jimcture  is  thus  the  j\incture  occurring  within  words   across  which  none 
of  the  phonology  rules  are  effective.     This  is  true  of  CVCCVC  where  the 
medial  CC  is   C  C    ,  e.g.  ban  ban;  the  plus   juncture  has  been  assigned  to 
all  roots  of  this  shape,  i.e.   to  all  reduplicated  monosyllables"    (Stevens, 
1968:96   fn.5).     If  only  the  reduplicated  forms  have  this  bovindaiy,  then 
only  the  reduplicated  forms  will  fail  to  undergo  Regressive  Nasal  Assimila- 
tion and  other  phonological  rules.     Thus  junctures  provide  one  method  for 

describing  the  exceptional  behavior  of  these   forms. 

2 
In  all  dialects  of  Akan,     the  back  consonants   /k/,   /g/,   /w/,    /h/, 

and  /nw/  are  palatalized  in  syllable-initial  position  before  non-low  front 

vowels . 
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kye 

'divide' 

l^zl 

CtgeD 

eye 

'receive' 

/ge/ 

Cd^eD 

we 

'nibble' 

Nil 

:yi: 

hye 

'border' 

/hi/ 

C5I] 

One  major  exception  to  this    rule   is   that  palatalization  does   not   apply 
if  the   follovrinp  syllable  in  the  same  morpheme  begins  with   /t/  or  /s/. 

/kEte/  'mat'  Ckete:  *:t5ete: 

/kesi/  'big'  Ckesi:  *CtcesIl 

Another  major  exception  is   reduplicated  forms.      The  reduplication  rule 
copies   C   ,  and  possibly  C^,   and  uses   a  high   fixed  vovrel. 


si 

i:si?D 

sisi 

fe 

cfi?: 

fefe 

se 

Cse?: 

sise 

sa 

Csa?: 

sesa 

bu 

Cbu(? 

): 

bubu 

so 

CsU(? 

)3 

soso 

Csisi?: 

cfifi?: 

Csise?: 
Cslsa?: 
Cbubu(?): 

csusu(?): 

If  the  underlying  form  of  the  unreduplicated  word  has   a  vowel  which  triggers 
palatalization   (non-low,   front),   then  palatalization  applies   to  the   redupli- 
cated word.      If,  however,   the   vowel   of  the   lonreduqalicated  form  is   low  or 
back,  palatalization  is  blocked,   even  to  the   consonant  preceding  the 
high,   fixed  vowel. 


stand' 

vomit' 

say' 

cure ' 

bend' 

carry  on  the  head' 


gya 

twa 
kye 
hye 


Cd^a?] 
/kw3/     CtQpa?: 
/ke/       :tce: 
/hi/        Cgll 


twitwa 
kyekye 
hyehye 


Cd;5id^3?3 

Ct5viitciiS?D 

ctcitce(?): 
cqIcI?: 


'accompany 
'cut' 
'  di  vi  de ' 
'bum ' 


hehaw         Chlhaw?:  'trouble' 

heha  Chiha?:  'trouble' 

keka  Cklka?:  'bite' 

keka  :kIka(?)D  'say' 

kenkan       Cklnkan?^  'count' 

Chl]   and  CkID  do  not  CotherwiseD  occur  in  the 
sxirface   forms  of  monosyllabic  roots,  since  Chll 
in  a  root  is   always  palatalized  before   a  C-naseilD 
non-low   front   vowel  while   a  CkD   in  a  root  is   always 


Ak-Fa     haw  /haw/   Chaw?D 

As-Fa     ha  /ha/     Cha?! 

ka  /ka/     Cka?: 

ka  /ka/      Cka(?): 

Ak  kan  /kan/  Ckan^ 
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palatalized  before  any  non-low  front  vowel. 
(Schachter  and  Fromkin,   1968:162) 
Schachter  and  Fromkin  (1968)   use  rule  ordering  to  describe  the 
failure  of  palatalization  to  apply  to  these  reduplicated  forms.     If  the 
palatalization  rule  ia  ordered  before  reduplication,   it  will  apply  only 
to  those  forms  which  have  a  front,  non-low  vowel  in  their  un re duplicated 
Tinderlying  representation,   such  as    'accompany',    'cut*,    'divide',  and 
'biirn'   above.      Those  forms  which  have  a  low  or  back  vowel,    'trouble'  through 
'count',  will  not  meet  the  description  of  palatalization  before   reduplica- 
tion applies   and  hence  will  not  undergo  it.     Then  reduplication  will  copy 
the  initial  cohsonant,  either  palatalized  by  the  prior  application  of  the 
palatalization  rule  or  else  unpalatalized,    and  the  correct  results   are 
obtained. 

/gg/  /hi/  /haw/  /ka/ 

Palatal,      d j a  gl         inapplicable     inapplicable 

Rediip         dJidJ-9       giffi  hlhaw  kika 

The  monosyllabic-RED  riole  Creduplication  rule:   RW3 
follows  many  of  the  P-rules  that  affect  the  shape  of 
the  YR.      CVerb  Root:   RW3     In  particular,  it  is  import- 
ant to  note  that   it   follows   the   rule  of  palatalization, 
Pll.      Thiis   if  the  initial  non- vowel  of  the  VE  is  palatal- 
ized,  so  is  its   counterpart  in  RED,  and  if  the  initial  non- 
vowel  of  the  VR  is   not  palatalized,   neither  is   its    counter- 
part in  RED. 

The  ordering  of  the  monosyllabic-RED  rule  after  the  palatali- 
zation rvile  accounts    for  the  occurrence  in  surface  forms   of 
RED  of  certain  sequences  that   do  not   occur  in  monosyllables   of 
other  types.      (Schachter  and  Fromkin,   1968:162) 
In  this  way,   rule  ordering  provides   a  convenient  method  for  account- 
ing for  the  apparently  irregular  behavior  of  some  of  these  reduplicated 
forms.     If  the  rule's  environment  is  met  before  reduplication,  then  it 
applies   to  the  unreduplicated  forms,   as  well  as   the  other  forms   in  the 
language  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  reduplication.     Then  reduplication 
copies  the  consonant  in  the   final  desired  form,  either  palatalized  or 
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unpalatalized. 

3 
In  Luiseno,      an  American  Indian  language,   a  /c/  which  comes   to  stand 

before  another  consonant  or  at  the  end  of  a  word  by  the  application  of 

various  processes,    changes   to   /s/.      This   can  be  illustrated  by  the   following 

derivations.      (C+RD  is   a  feature  which  occurs  on  a  particular  class  of 

verb   augments  which   cause   stress   retraction.)     The  two   forms   illustrated 

are  a  reduplicated  noun  and  a  reduplicated  verb. 

/capomkat  -i-  urn/      'liar'      /cik  i:-/      'to  be  sad' 

Reduplication       cacapomkat  +  wn  cik  icik  i:- 


c+r: 


Stress 
Assignment  cacapomkat  +  \im 

Stress 
Retraction  


Syncope  cac  pomkat  +  um 


[•!-R3 


:-!-RD 


C+R3 


Vowel 
Shortening  cik  ic  k  i  - 

/c/  to   /s/         cas  pomkat  +  um  cik  is  k  i  - 

Output  caspomkatum     'liars'      cik  isk  i-  'to  suffer' 

However,  when  adjectives   are  derived  from  verbs  by  reduplication,  the   /c/ 

to   /s/   rvile   fails   to  apply.      The  output  of  the   reduplication  rule  is   C  V  C   V  - 

C  V  C-V  +  i        c,  where  C  V  C^V^  is   a  verb  root,   i^  is   a  nominal! zer  (deleted 

later  by  a  rule  that  does  not  concern  us  here),   and  c_  is  an  absolutive  ending 

These  adjectives  have  roughly  the  S£ime  derivation  as  the  novm  and  verb 

illustrated  above,   as    can  be   seen  by   comparing  the   following  unreduplicated 

and  reduplicated  forms. 

?ava-  'to  be  red'  ?ava?vas  'pink' 

maha-  'to  stop'  mahamhas  'slow' 

§a:wa-  'to  wheeze'  sawaswas  'hoarse' 

If  the  initial   consonant  of  the  verb  root  is    /c/,  then  in  the  derivation  of 

an  adjective   from  a  verb  by  reduplication,  the   /c/  to   /s/  r\ile  fails  to 

apply . 
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cara-       'to  tear'       caracras     'torn' 

*carasras 

coka-  'to  be  limp'  cukackas  'limping' 

*c\jkaskas 
Munro  and  Benson  (19T3:19)    considered  two  alternative  methods    for  handling 
these  data.      One  was  to  attempt  to  reorder  the  redv^li cation  rvile  after  the 
/c/  to  /s/  r\ile.     The  other  was  to  soipehow  mark  the  root.     They  rejected 
the  reordering  becaiise  it   required  a  reformulation  of  the  reduplication 
rxile  such  that  the  new  reduplication  rule  must  include  a  recapitulation  of 
the  previous   rules  of  stress   retraction  and  syncope.      They  were  also  unable 
to  use  the  independently  needed  feature   C+R3  to  block  the  application  of 
the   /c/  to   /s/  rule  in  derived  adjectives,   and  thus  they  were   forced  to 
postulate  a  feature  C-/c/  to   /s/  rule!  which  they  used  to  mark  the  root 
portion  of  the  adjective- formation  forms. 

The  three  examples  presented  so  far  from  Madurese,   Akan,   and  Luiseno 
illustrate  how  the  same  phenomenon,    failure  of  a  phonological  rule  to  apply 
to  reduplicated  forms,   can  be  treated  in  wholly  different  manners.      The 
following  examples  illustrate  how  a  similar  situation,  the  overappli cation 
of  a  phonological  rvile  to  reduplicated  forms,   can  also  be  treated  in  differ- 
ent ways . 

In  Tagalog,     the   futxore  tenses   are   formed  by  copying  C  V     of  the  base 
of  the  verb  stems.     The  present  is   distingui.shed  from  the   future  by  the 
infix  /-um-/.     The  unreduplicated  form  with  the  infix  /-um-/  is   called  the 
modal . 

MODAL  FUTURE  PKEST?:]\]T  '  GLOSS 

s-um-ulat       su-sulat  s-\im-u-sulat  'write' 

um-£big  i-ibig  um-i-ibig  'wish' 

Instead  of  using  the  infix  /-um-/,   some  verbs   appear  with  a  variety  of 
prefixes  ending  in  fr\/.     The   final  nasal   /n/  then  undergoes   a  Prefix  Nasal 
Assimilation  rule.     By  this    rule,   initial   /p/,   /b/,   /t/,   /d/,  and  /s/  are 
often  replaced  by  the   corresponding  homorganic  nasal  when  preceded  by  a 
prefix  ending  in   /n/,  which   drops   out   as   a  result   of  the  Prefix  Nasal 
Assimilation  process.      /k/  is   always    re-olaced. 
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/p/ 
/b/ 
/t/ 
/d/ 
/s/ 
/k/ 


pan-parikit 

pan-banibo 

pan-takip 

pan-dilig 

pan-sakay 


pamalo?  (   pan-palo?)     but 

pamilit  (   pan-bilmJt)  but 

panali?  (pan-tali?)     but 

panalar|in  (  pan-dalanin)but 

nanariwa?  (   nan-sariwa? )but 

nanapa?  (    nan-kapa? ) 

In  those   cases  vrhere  the  change   does   not   occxir,    /n/  may  be   assimilated  to 

following  dentals   and  is  usually  lost  before  nasals. 

/d/  mandxirukit        ~         mandudukit      (An  optional  riile  d  ^r/V_V 

,    /  ,^,    „  /  .,^    „s  applies  in  the   first  example.) 

/m/  namahala?  (nan-mahala? ) 

In   reduplicated   forms ,   the   assimilated  nasal  appears   on  both  the   copy  and 

the  original,    giving  the  appearance  that  Prefix  Nasal  Assimilation  has 

applied  where  its  environment  is   not  met. 

/bigay/        'give'  mamigay  mamimigay  namimigay 

(man-bigay)      (man-bi -bigay)      (nan-bi-bigay ) 

:urse '        manumpa  manuiiumpa  nanunumpa 

(man-sumpa       (m.an-su--3umpa)      (nan-su-sumpa) 


/siompa/ 
/kuha/ 
/isda/ 
/libak/ 


'take'  manuha  manunuha  nanunuha 

(man-kuha)  (man-ku-kuha)  (nan-ku-kuha) 

'fish'    manisda       maninisda  naninisda 

(man-isda)  (man-i-isda)  (nan-i-isda) 

'scoff       manlibak  manlilibak  nanlilibak 

(man-libak)  (man-li-libak)  (man-li-libak) 


That  this   is   a  true   assimilation  and  not   simply  the  inclusion  of 
the   /n/  of  the  prefix  in  the  structural  description  of  the  Reduplication 
rule  can  be  seen  by  the   following  form.s  which  do  not   assimilate  and  do 
not  show  a  copied  /n/. 

pan--tambo  'a  club   for  beating'  pan  -bambo  'is  beating' 

pan-dllig  'implement   for  pan-di-dilig,     'a  sprinkling' 

nan-di-dllig      'is   sprinkling' 


sprinkling 


Also,  when  the  Prefix  Nasal  Assimilation   rule   fails   and  Regressive  Nasal 
Assimilation  applies  instead,  the   forms  manlilibak  and  nanlilibak  result, 
not   *manlinlibak  or  *nanlinlibak ,  which  would  be  predicted  by  an   analysis 
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which  included  /n/  as  part  of  the  redigjli cation  rule.     Thus,  the  C     of 
one  part  is   affected  by  the  directly  preceding  /nZ-final  prefix,   and  the 
C     of  the  other  part  undergoes  the  rule  also,   even  though  it  is  not  in  the 
proper  environment; 

These  data  can  he  accoimted  for  if  the  Prefix  Nasal  Assimilation  rule 
is  ordered  before  reduplication.     This  will  allow  it  to  apply  to  the  part 
which  is   directly  preceded  by  the  prefix.      Then  reduplication  will  copy 
the  changed  consonant  when  it  creates     the  other  part.      One  might  also 
attempt  to  accovmt   for  the  copying  of  the  nasal  with  vowel-initial  stems 
(maninisda)  by  claiming  that  these  forms  are  really  glottal-initial,  which 
is   a  possible  solution,  but  the  feasibility  of  such  a  solution  is   incidental 
to  the  discussion  at  hand. 

In  Dakota,      /k/,   /k''/,   and  /kV  are  palatalized  to  /c/j   /cV,   and 
/cV  after  the   front  vowels    /e/,    /i/,  and  /^Z,  in  active  transitive  verbs. 
Although  there  are  morphological  constraints  on  when  this   rule  can  apply, 
these  constraints   generally  are  responsible   for  the   failure  of  a  rule  to 
apply,   rather  than  its  overappli cation.     But  in  reduplicated  forms,  the 
palatalization  rule  appears  to  apply  to  both  the  copied  part  and  the  original 
part,  even  though  only  one  part  is  preceded  by  the  palatalizing  vowel, 
(in  the   following  examples,   a.  r\ile  of  devoicing  also  appears.      It  takes 
/z/,   /z/,   and  /g/  to   /s/,   /s/,  and  /fi/,   respectively.) 

kaga  'to  make'         wic  '^akicahcafi 'yeya        'quickly  he  made  it  for  them' 

koza  'to  wave'  nape  kicoscoza  'he  waved  his  hand  to  him' 

Here  again,  by  ordering  palatalization  before  reduplication,  it  is 
possible  to  account   for  the  above   forms.     Palatalization  will  apply   first 
to  the  unreduplicated  forms    /wic 'akikag'yeya/  and  /nape  kikoz  a/  to  yield 
/wic '^akicagVeya/  and  nape  kicoz  a/.     Then  reduplication  must  apply  before 
devoicing  in  order  to  create  the  environment   for  devoicing  in  /nape  ki   coz 
coz  a/. 

One  last  example  of  the  overappli cation  of  a  phonological  rule  is 
from  Squamish.       Squamish  has   a  series   of  uvular  consonants    (/q°/,   /q     /, 
/l/s   /q  /»   /x°/,   and  /x/)   in  addition  to  a  series   of  velars    (/k°/,    /k'°/. 
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/k/,    /kV,   and  /x°/),   dentals    (/t/,    /tV,    /c/,    /cV,    /s/),  lab^'.als 
(/p/,    /pV),  laterals    (/X/,    /xV),  palatals    (/c/,    /cV,   /s/) ,  nasals 
(/m/,    /n/),   liquids    (/I/),   glides    (/i/,    /u/),   and  glottal  stop    (/?/). 

There  are  three  variants  of  the  stressed  vowel  /i/.     The   first  one, 
a  close  CeD,   as   in  German  Weh,   appears  between  two  non-uvular  consonants. 

/cix'/  Cce'x°II  'reach,   get  there' 

/ciX/  Cce'X:  'toT5' 

/k'^'ln/         Ck'^'e^n:  'few' 

The  second  variant,    Ce'D   as   in  English  there ,   appears   if  a  uvular  consonant 
(or  non-initial   /I/)    follows   and  any  consonant  precedes. 

/xHq/  CX"*e"qI!  'arrive' 

/Oiq°/  Lf?t'q°l  'cold' 

/xiq/  Cxe'ql]  'scratch' 

/x°iq"^°/  Cx°e'q"*°D  'be   arrested' 

/nq^'ilus/  Cnsq'^e'J^osII  'wise' 

The  third  variant,   CeiU   as   in  Dutch  ei^,  occurs  if  a  uvular  -orecedes   and 
any  other  non-uvular  consonant   follows. 

/q"*it/  Cq'^Gitll  'be  morning' 

/xipV  Cxeip'D  'get  touched,  nipped' 

/xicHm/       Cxeic'emD  'itch' 

/x°alitn/     Cx°aJfeiTnI]  'white  man' 

The   form   'white  man'   illustrates   variant  three  after  non-initial   /I/. 
After  initial   /I/,   variant  1  or  2  may  appear  depending  on  the   following 
consonant . 

Kuipers  writes   that   in  reduplicated  forms,    "vowels   in  different 
syllables   may  influence  one  another".      For  example,  in  the  form 

/X'iX'ix°ai/  'brook  trout' 

the  first   /i/  should  appear  as  variant  1  becavise  it  is    followed  and 
prededed  by  non-uvular  consonants.     The  second  /i/  should  appear  as 
variant   2  because  it  is  preceded  by   a  non-uvular  and   followed  by   a  uvular 
(except   that   in  this   position,   the   second   /i/  will  be   a  shortened  version 
of  the   first).      This  should  produce 

*CX'*e'x"^ex°ai: 
However,   there  are  actually  two  pronunciations  of  this    form,  both  irregular. 
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The  first  example  illustrates  an  irregular  occvirrence  of  variant  2 
between  two  non-uvular  consonants.      The  second  illustrates   an  irregular 
occurrence  of  variant  1  between  a  non-uvular  and  a  uvular  consonant. 

Because  of  the  existence  of  alternating  forms,  the  Squamish  data 
represents  more  of  a  problem  for  a  phonological  description  than  did  the 
previous  exau^les .     The  rules  which  assign  the  different  phonetic  variants 
are  not  optional — everywhere  else  in  the  language  they  apply  obligatorily. 
Rule  ordering  can  accoimt  for  only  one  of  the  irregular  forms.     If  the 
rule  which  assigns  variant  1  precedes   reduplication,  then  the  second 
irregular  form  cited  above  can  be  derived,  but  not  the   first. 
/xHx°ai/ 

i  ->  e  X'e*x°ai 

Redv^)  X^e'x"'ex°ai 

Output  CX''e*x"'ex''eiD 

An  attempt  to  order  the  rule  which  assigns  variant  2  before  reduplication 
to  try  to  derive  the  other  form  will  not  work  because  the  environment   for 
the  variant  2  riile  is  not  met  until  after  reduplication  has  applied,  but 
then  only  one  part  of  the   reduplicated   form  will  undergo  the  variant   2 
rule.     Another  approach  might  be  to  use  a  feature  C.+variant  2  ruleD  or 
C+variant  1  ruleH.     However,  each   feature  will  derive  only  one  exceptional 
form  each.     That  is,  the  feat\ire  C+variant  2  rule]  will  derive  only  the 
form  with  variant  2  in  both  parts   and  the   feature  C+variant  1  ruleU  will 
derive  only  the   form  \7ith  variant  1  in  both  parts.     VThatever  the   final 
device  chosen  to  analyze  these  data  is,   it  will  provide  no  more  than  a 
description  of  the  irregiilarity  of  these   forms  as  they  exist  in  Squamish. 
It  will  not  indicate  if  there  is   any  general  principle  which  might  be 
responsible   for  this  exceptional  behavior. 

The  examples  Just  presented  of  irregular  reduplicated  forms  illustrate 
how  these  forms  can  be  treated  in  different  manners,   depending  on  the 
situation  in  each  particular  language.      It  is  easy  to  see  how  a  generali- 
zation about  their  behavior  could  be  overlooked.     Some   forms  were  einalyzed 
with  boundaries,  some  with  rule  ordering,   and  some  with  exception  features. 
It  seems   reasonable  to  question  what   generalization  about  these   forms  is 
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being  missed  by   a  theoretical   framework  which   allows   such   a  variety  of 

devices.      I  think  that  if  we   consider  the   morphological   function  which 

is   served  by  the  overappli cation  or  failure  of  a  rule,  we  will  see  that 

the   result  of  both  types   of  irregular  rule  application  is   to  preserve 

the  identity  of  the  original   form  and  its   copy.      In  each  case  cited,  the 

failure  or  overappli cation  of  a  rule  maintains   the   identity  of  the   copy 

and  the   original  which  would  have  been  destroyed  if  the   rule  had  applied 

to  only  one  part.     Thus  by  not  applying  to  only  one  part,  the   failure  of 

a  nile  maintains  the  identity.     By  applying  to  both  parts,   even  though  only 

one  part  m.eets   its   structural   description,   the  overappli  cation  of  a  rule 

changes  both  parts  while  preserving  the  identity  between  them.      I  would 

like  to  suggest  that  this   tendency  to  preserve  the  identity  of  the  original 

and  its  copy  exists   as   a  universal  constraint  on  the  application  of  phono- 

p 

logical   rules,   at  least  with   respect   to   reduplicatefl  forms.        This   tendency 
can  be   formulated  as   follows: 

The  Identity  Constraint:      There  is   a  tendency  to  preserve  the 

identity  between  the   copy  and  the  original 
parts   in  reduplicated  forms. 
This   is  not  to  say  that  reduplicated  forms   edways   resiilt  in  identical  parts. 
Obvioiosly,  they  do  not,  or  the  examples   cited  here  would  not  be  considered 
"exceptions".      But  it   does  suggest  that  in  those  cases  where  the  behavior 
of  a  phono logi c £lL   rule  is   other  than  expected,   this  behavior  may  be   due 
(and  in   fact  usually  is)   to  this   tendency  toward  identity.      Once  this    fact 
is    recognized,   it  becomes   clear  that   the   use  of  boundaries,   exception 
features,   and  rule  ordering  provide  no  more  than  a  description  of  the  processes 
in  the  language,   rather  than   an  explanation  of  the   causes   of  exceptional 
forms.      It  would  seem  that   the  Identity   Constraint   does  provide   an  explana- 
tion, based  on  the   function  of  reduplication,  which  is  namely  to  generate 
a  copy  which  is  identical  to  the  original. 
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FOOTNOTES 

Stevens    (1968)    gives  only  examples  with  /n/,  but  states  that  it 
is   a  general  riile  which   fails  in  reduplicated  forms. 

Data  from  Schachter  and  Fromkin  (1968) .     The   dialects   are  Akuapem 
(Ak) ,  Asante   (As^   and  Fante   (Fa). 

Data  from  Munro  and  Benson  (1973). 

k 

The  feature  C+R3  appears  only  on  a  particular  class  of  verb  augments, 

Here  the   feature  is  written  once  for  convenience,  but  it  is   a  segmental 
feature  and  should  be  considered  to  be  marked  on  each  segment  of  the   form 
/cik'^i:/. 

^The  Tagalog  data  is   from  both  Blake   (1925)    and  Bloomfield  (1917). 

The  Dakota  data  is    from  Boas   and  Deloria  (1939). 

•7 

'The  Squamish  data  is  from  Kuipers  (1967,  19^9) . 

o 
For  further  disciission  of  the  Identity  Constraint,  more  data  which 
supports  it,  and  the  problems  it  presents  to  current  theory,  see  Wilbur 
(1973). 
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FAULTY  REFERENTS  AND  THEIR  RELATIONSHIP  TO  TENSE 
Susan  Kay  Donaldson 

Vfliile  the  matter  of  reference,  designating  a  particular  individual 
or  thing  in  the  real  world  or  in  some  imagined  world,  has  for  some  time 
been  intrig\iang  philosophers  and  generating  discussions  among  them, 
linguists  have  generally  been  content  to  leave  such  questions  as  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  a  statement  referring  to  something  that  doesn't 
exist  to  the  philosophers  and  concentrate  instead  on  matters  more  approach- 
able through  syntax  or  testable  with  syntactic  m.easures.  Postal  (1970: 
440-1),  for  example,  observed  that  while  there  are  no  unicorns  in  the  real 
world,  a  speaker  of  English  can  readily  tell  that  in  sentence  (1) 

(1)  The  unicorn  was  trying  to  scratch  itself, 
both  unicorn  and  itself  refer  to  the  same  entity,  the  process  of  reflexi- 
vization  having  applied  just  as  it  would  normally  in  a  sentence  about 
something  extant  in  reality/.  The  speaker  can  then  go  on  to  talk  about 
the  unicorn  just  as  though  it  really  did  exist  and  in  so  doing  will  generate 
grammatical  sentences  equivalent  in  form  to  those  used  in  talking  about  the 
real  world.  We  see  this  all  the  time  in  children's  stories  (and,  for  that 
matter,  in  fictional  literature  of  all  kinds),  for  instance,  where  the 
existence  of  some  supposed  entity  is  set  up,  and  once  it  has  been  established, 
references  can  be  made  to  it  jiist  as  to  real  v;orld  beings.   Moreover,  v;e 
are  able  to  understand  the  stories  jxost  because  the  sentences  used  follow 
just  the  same  patterns  and  restrictions  as  those  we're  accustomed  to  using 
in  referring  to  real  world  entities.   Since  grammatical  processes,  then, 
will  be  the  same,  no  matter  what  the  world,  linguists  have  largely  neglected 
questions  related  to  reference  per  se,  concentrating  instead  on  those  related 
to  coreference   Recently,  however,  I  have  noticed  certain  sentences  v/here 
tense  assignment  hinges  on  the  present  existence  or  nonexistence  of  the 
referent.  These  sentences  frequently  have  to  do  with  the  death  of  one 
member  of  a  group  or  with  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  designate. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  one  of  the  speaker's  parents  is  dead  but  the 
other  is  still  alive  and  that  the  speaker  wishes  to  make  a  statement  referring 
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to  the  set  of  both  parents  using  the  present  perfect,   as   in  (2): 

(2)  *^ty  parents  have  always  been  champions  of  civil  rights. 
He  cannot  do  so.      Nor  can  he  use  the  simple  past  tense: 

(3)  *^ty  parents  were  always   champions  of  civil  rights. 

as  this  presupposes  that  both  parents   are  dead  (or,  v;ith  an  added  clause, 
say,  \mtil  a  black  family  moved  in  next  door,  that  their  attitudes  have 
change   ).      Nor,  obviously,  can  he  use  the  simple  present: 

(4)  5'fMy  parents   are  champions  of  civil  rights. 

as  this  presumes  that  both  parents  are  currently  alive  and  also  is 
applicable  only  to  the  present  state  of  affairs  and  says  nothing  about 
this  having  been  a  continuing  outlook  of  the  parents ,   as   the  use  of  the 
present  perfect  allows.     What  our  speaker  wants  to  say  is  something  like: 

(5)  ^?y  father  was  a  champion  of  civil  rights   in  the  past,   and  my 
mother  was  a  champion  of  civil  rights  in  the  past,   and  my 
mother  continues  to  be  a  champion  of  civil  rights  in  the  present. 

but  the  language  is   inadequate  for  expressing  this  notion  in  one  clause. 
Similarly , 

(6)  Edward  Kennedy's  brothers  were  all  active  in  politics. 

but  f 

fare  \ 

(7)  «The  Kennedy  boys     /have  always  been  (,     active  in  politics. 

Iwere  (always)    \ 

Since  on  the  surface ,  without  any  knowledge  of  real  world  facts  on  the 
part  of  the  speaker,  each  of  these  starred  sentences  would  be  perfectly 
grammatical,  and  since  it  is  only  our  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of 
affairs  that  makes  them  unacceptable,  it  might  initially  appear  that 
what  we  have  here  are  cases  no  different  from  those  of  the  \micorn 
sentences,  where  we  saw  reflexivization  applying  irrespective  of  the 
existence  of  the  noun  phrase  designating  the  subject  of  the  sentence.  That 
is,  because  the  noun-verb  agreement  conforms  with  our  expectations,  these, 
too,  might  be  considered  nothing  distinct.  There  is,  however,  I  submit, 
a  distinct  difference  between  these  and  other  sentences  referring  to 
nonentities  iniJie  real  world  which  makes  these  deserving  of  our  attention. 
Notice  that  if  in  some  imaginary  world  we  are  talking  about  two  unicorns 
both  of  which  were  once  alive,  but  one  of  which  is  now  dead,  the  same 
restrictions  hold: 
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( are  1 

(8)  *The  twin  unicorns  ^ have  always  been  ^  the  most  graceful 

[were    (always)         ( 

animals  in  the   forest. 
Just  as  strictly  syntactic  matters  such  as   reflexivization  apply  equally 

to  both  real  and  imaginary  worlds,   so,   too,  apparently,  do  our  intuitions 

2 
regarding  the  linking  of  reference  and  tense. 

There  are  obviously  two  matters  involved  here:      the  assignment  of 
tense  to  a  sentence  and  the  use  of  a  term  to  refer  to  something  th?t  no 
longer  exists,   even  though  it  once  did.      VJe  will  turn  our  attention  first 
to  the  question  of  tense  assignment   and  later  explore  matters  related  to 
reference. 

V/hile  it  is  undoubtedly  faii?ly  late-level  rules  that  convert  an 
underlying  form  of  the  verb  to  its  proper  output  shape  with  (in  English) 
number  and  person  specified  and  with   a  tense  designated  such  that  the 
hearer  can  determine  at  what  time  the  occurrences  of  the  statement  refer 
to,  the  actual  stipulation  of  what  that  tense  will  be  must  come  much 
earlier — may  even,   in  fact,  be  one  of  the  earliest  matters  decided  upon. 
In  McCawley's   analysis    (1971)  tense  is  assigned  to  a  VP-node  above  the 
tree  of  the  output ,   thus 

(9)  ^S  ^ 

NP  VP 


y 

I 
I 

Past 


NP  VP 

i  I 

.S  V 

/-  \       1 

MP  W  Past 

!  ■    i 

S  be 

NP  VP 

up  John  had  been  smoking  pot. 

John  smoke    pot 

Such  an  analysis  gives  tense  a  crucial  application.  Both  McCawley  and 
Rodney  Huddleston  are  explicit  about  the  tense  of  a  sentence  being 
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determined  with  regard  to  some  reference  point  and  not  being  just 

arbitrarily  appended  to  A   sentence.   McCawley  is  largely  concerned 

with  the  interrelations  of  tense  regarding  two  separate  time  periods 

ejqjressed  in  the  same  statement,  the  use  of  a  past  perfect,  for  example, 

as  related  to  a  past;  and  he  is  able  to  get  at  this  jrelationship  by 

embedding  tenses  inside  one  another  as  in  (9).  With  such  a  configuration 

a  past  perfect  can  also  refer  to  a  time  prior  to  another  past  perfect, 

and  McCawley  suggests  that  it  is  simply  facts  about  occurrences  in  the 

world  that  keep  us  from  going  on  and  on  embedding  in  this  way  (McCawley 

1971:103).      Although  his  configuration  is  not  the  same  as  McCawley's, 

Huddleston  voices  a  similar  thought  in  respect  to  this  matter: 

Tense  does  not  directly  situate  the  associated  process 

in  time,  but  rather  orders  it  with  respect  to  some  point 

of  reference,  which  may  be  called  the  axis  (or  orientation). 

Thus  pest,  present,  and  future  mean  before,  simultaneous 

with,  and  after  the  axis,  respectively.   In  the  simplest 

cases  the  axis  is  the  situation  of  utterance...  (Huddleston 

1969:790). 

Just  as  the  situation  can  determine  the  tense,   the  tense,   conversely, 

can  tell  us  much  about  the  situation.      For  example,  in  the  two  sentences 

(10)  a.     Bill's  sisters  are  all  blondes, 
b.     Bill's  sisters  were  all  blondes. 

the  tense  gives  us  definite  clues  about  the  state  of  Bill's  sisters. 
In   (10) a  they  are  all  alive   (cf.    '''Bill's  sisters   are  all  blondes, 

including  the  one  who  is    ..)-. — r-  '^     ) ;  in   (I0)b  one  of  tT';o  situa- 

\  m  her  grave ( 

^ . J 

tions  may  be  true:  they  may  all  be  dead,  or  the  hair  color  of  all  of 

3 
them  may  have  changed.   Note,  additionally,  that  sentence  (I0)b  cannot 

be  used  to  describe  a  combination  of  these  two,  with  half  the  sisters 

dead  and  half  with  gray  hair. 

The  choice  of  simple  past  versus  simple  present  in  copular  sentences 

has  to  do  with  more  than  merely  whether  the  subject  is  dead  or  alive, 

however.  Sentences  like 

(11)  Einstein  is  a  great  inspiration  to  me. 

have  frequently  been  used  to  show  the  cooccurrence  of  the  present  tense 
with  subjects  who  are  no  longer  alive.   Consider  also  the  following, 
from  a  newspaper  trivia  quiz: 
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(12)   VJhat  did  J.C.    Penney's   initials   stand   for? 

els')   V/ho  were  Woody  Woodpecker's   nephews? 

(14)  Who  starred  in  The  Matchmaker?     Vftiat  did  she  win  an 
Oscar  for?      (The  Daily  Illini,  January  6,   1973) 
The  use  of  the  past  tense  in   (12)   signifies  that  J.C.   Penney  himself 
is   dead,  although  the  initials  themselves  have  not  changed  meaning. 
If  the  present  tense  corresponding  sentence  is  used, 

(12)     a.     VJhat  do  J.C.   Penney's  initials  stand  for? 
then  we   assume  that  he   is   still  living.      And  if  v^re   try  to  rephrase    (12) 
to  indicate  that  the  initials  are  still  around,   even  though  the  person 
isn't,  the  outputs  we   get  seem,  simply  wrong: 

(12)  b.      ■•'•■V/hat  did  J.C.   Penney's  initials  stand  for  when  he  was 
alive? 
c.      "What  do  J.C.   Penney's  initials  stand  for,   even  though  he's 
dead  now? 
Surprisingly,   though,  we   can  get  acceptable  sentences  so  long  as  the 
initials   are  separated   from  the  imm.ediate   context  of  the  name: 

(12)   d.     What  do  the  letters    'J.C    stand  for  in  J.C.   Penney's  name? 
While  a  purist,  with  a  very  strict  restriction  on  this  matter  might  con- 
ceivably hesitate   at  the  above,   I   think    (I2)e  would  be   fine   for  anyone: 

(12)  e.     V/hat  do  the  letters    'J.C'    stand  for  in  the  name  J.C.   Penney? 
These,   of  course,    get  progressively   farther  away   from  the   concept  of 
Penney  oS   a  person. 

In   (13)  the  past  tense  has  been  used,  even  though  Woody  Woodnecker 
and  his  nephews,  being  cartoon  characters,   can  hardly  be  said  to  be  either 
alive  or  dead  (the  only  way  they  could  be  said  to  be  dead,  presumably,   is 
for  them  to  get  knocked  off  during  a  particular  sequence  or  for  the  series 
itself  to  come  to  an  end  and  thus    'die'    and   'be  buried').     Moreover,   since 
the  cartoon  is  still  being  shov/n  with  movies,  the  present  tense  would 
seem  a  more  correct   choice   (indeed,  this   is  the   only  correct  choice   for 
m.e).      However,   a   clue  as  to  why  this   tense  was   chosen  by  the  newspaper 
writer  may  have  been  provided  by  one  of  my  informants,  who  said  that  she 
would  alv/ays  use  the  past  tense  in  referring  to  the   characters  because 
she   associated  them  with  her  childhood  and  not  with   the  present,   even 
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though  she  might  see  the  cartoon  at  a  movie  now.  Judging  them  unim- 
portant to  her  in  the  present,  that  is,  she  would  assign  to  them  the 
past  tense,  regardless  of  the  state  of  the  cartoon  and  its  characters. 

Such  involvement  of  the  speaker  can  also  be  shown  to  be  at  work 
in  (11+) .   Shirley  Booth,  the  actress  sought  for  in  the  question,  is 
still  alive;  and  movies  being  what  they  are,  the  role  she  played  is 
still  the  leading  one.  Nevertheless,  the  past  tense  is  used.  However, 
were  The  Matchmaker  to  be  reshown,  most  speakers  agree  that  they  would 
then  use  a  present  tense  form  of  the  question : 

(lU)  a.  Who  is  starring  in  The  Matchmaker?  It's  playing  at 
the  Orpheum  this  weekend. 

Not  only  is  the  tense  distinction  not  always  a  factor  of  deadness 
versus  aliveness,  but  counter  to  what  we  would  expect  from  the  first 
sentences  we  looked  at,  we  can  sometimes  get  sentences  in  the  present 
tense  referring  to  a  group  which  is  partly  still  alive,  partly  dead. 
We  can  imagine  a  conversational  exchange  like  the  following: 

(15)  a.   Adult:  l-Jho  are  your  favorite  comedians.  Tommy? 

Tommy:  The  Marx  brothers  I   I  watch  their  old  movies 
on  TV  every  night  I 
In  the  same  situation  we  can  also  get  the  past  tense,  even  though  not 
all  of  the  group  are  dead: 

(15)  b.  Adult:  Who  are  your  favgrdte  comedians,  Toirmy? 

Tommy:  Wellj  I  don't  know.  The  Marx  brothers  were, 
but  they've  taken  them  off  TV  now. 
What  is  operating  here  to  determine  the  tense  is  not  the  referential 
cohesiveness  of  the  subject,  the  Marx  brothers ,  but  Tommy's  perception 
of  them  and  the  way  he  sees  himself  as  relating  to  them. 

Such  involvement  of  the  speaker  in  assigning  tense  to  the  sentence 
is  presumably  also  involved  in  (16): 

(16)  a.  Harry  said  the  arguments  in  iny  paper  were  quite  unconvincing. 

b.  Harry  said  the  arguments  in  my  paper  are  quite  unconvincing. 

c.  Harry  says  the  arguments  in  ny  paper  were  quite  unconvincing, 
d.   d.  Harry  says  the  arguments  in  my  paper  are  quite  unconvincing. 

but  here  the  distinctions  are  much  m.ore  subtle.   In  (16)a  the  use  of  the 
past  tense  in  both  the  matrix  sentence  and  in  the  complement  lends  a 
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distance  to  them  both;  the  speaker  seems  to  be  just  reporting  Harry's 

opinion  and  is  no  longer  involved  with  the  paper  himself;   it  is  a  thing 

of  the  past.     To  varying  degrees  in  the  others,  though,  we  fet  the  feeling 

that  the  speaker  is  still  seeking  out  people's  impressions  regarding  his 

paper  and  that  he  may  still  make  changes  in  the  arguments   in  it.      In   (16 )d, 

as  we  would  expect,  we  get  the  most  immediate  sense  of  the  sentence,  with 

the  use  of  the  two  present  tenses . 

Regarding  this  involvement  of  the  speaker  in  tense  assignment,  Robin 

Lakoff  writes , 

...the  choice  of  tense  is  based  in  oart  on  the  subjective 
factor  of  how  the  speaker  feels  himself  related  to  the  event. 
...  in  some  cases  at  least ,  the  realness  or  vividness  of  the 
sxobject  matter  of  the  sentence  in  the  speaker's  mind  is  of 
greater  importance  in  determining  the  superficial  tense  to  be 
assigned  to  the  verb  than  are  such  factors  as  relative   (real) 
time  of  occurrence   (Lakoff  1970: 841). 

The  speaker's  perception  of  the  incident  beinp  spoken  of  is  even 
more  a  factor  when  the  added  dimensions  of  the  present  perfect  are  consid- 
ered.    This   is  a  bridging  tense,   used  to  say  that  some  action  which  began 
in  the  past  or  which  was  true  in  the  past  is   continuing  in  the  present 
or  is  also  true  in  the  present  or  is   continuing  to  have  an  effect  on  the 
present.     Occasionally,  there  appears  to  be  little  difference  between 
the  two,   as   in 

(17)  Grace  Kelly    V,  ,     -*^     ,  1     Stanley's   favorite  actress; 

■^      l^has  always  been;  -^ 

he  wishes  she'd  go  back  into  show  business. 
With  either  tense  there  seems  to  exist  the  possibility  for  Grace  Kelly's 
return  to  show  business   and  thus  her  return  to  a  position  of  relevance  for 
Stanley.      More  often,   though,  the  division  is  distinct,   as  in 

(18)  Except  for  a  'C    in  personal  conduct  in  kindergarten,   Marvin's 


,         1  were  always  i  , ,      ^ 

grades    < ,  ,  ,  ^    excellent, 


lave  always  been 


If  the  speaker  uses  were ,  V7e  know  that  Marvin  is  no  longer  in  school;  if 
he  uses  have  been,  we  assume  that  grades  are  still  a  relevant  factor  for 
Marvin. 

This  matter  of  current  relevance  is  generally  used  as  the  chief 
distinction  between  the  two  tenses,  past  and  present  perfect  (see,   for 
example,  Lakoff  1970  and  Huddleston  1969,  who  cites  Peilmer  and  Twaddell  as 
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also  making  the  distinction  on  this  basis),  although  McCawley  feels  that 
the  possibility  of  the  event's  happening  is  a  more  decisive  factor 
(although  as  we  have  seen  with  (17),  this,  too,  may  not  be  quite  enough). 
As  with  the  present  and  past  tense,  so,  too,  from  the  present  perfect  can 
we  learn  about  the  situation  discussed  and  about  the  speaker.   (19 )a  is 
from  the  same  trivia  quiz  as  (12)-(14): 

(19)  a.  Who  has  been  Prime  Minister  of  Italy  for  the  longest  time 
since  World  War  II? 
On  first  reading  our  natural  assumption  is  that  the  man  currently  in  office 
is  the  desired  answer;  more  consideration  may  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  is  not  necessarily  the  right  answer,  but  that  the  speaker  has 
asked  the  question  vising  the  present  perfect  so  as  not  to  keep  us  from  not 
considering  the  current  Prime  Minister  as  a  possible  candidate.  If  the 
question  were  asked  in  the  simple  past  tense , 

(19)  b.  Who  was  Prime  Minister  of  Italy  for  the  longest  time  since 
World  War  II? 
then  we  would  receive  the  hint  that  it's  not  the  present  Prime  Minister, 
at  any  rate;  indeed,  from  this  usage,  we  could  conclude  that  Italy  may 
not  even  have  prime  ministers  any  more.  With  the  vise   of  the  present  perfect 
has  been  there  is  a  link  between  past  and  present  not  provided  with  the 
simple  past  was. 

Verj'  much  tied  up  with  the  matter  of  tense  assignment,  as  we  have 
seen,  since  vje've  been  able  to  make  nredictions  about  the  subjects  of 
sentences  merely  on  the  basis  of  their  tense,  is  the  matter  of  reference, 
the  second  half  of  our  problem.  When  we  get  a  blocked  sentence  such  as 
(2)  ("''My  parents  have  always  been  champions  of  civil  rights),  the  reason 
seems  partly  due  to  the  linking  nature  of  the  present  perfect  verb  and 
partly  due  to  the  faulty  reference  of  parents ,  which  has  a  specific 
entity  in  the  past  to  refer  to,  but  none  in  the  present.  It  fails  to  refer 
to  an  entity  encompassing  both,  as  the  verb  tense  requires  that  it  do. 
We  can  get  similarly  blocked  sentences  using  a  definite  description  of  a 
past  entity  in  speaking  of  the  present. 

Frequently  in  English  the  contents  of  relative  clauses  are  reducible 
to  lengthy  noun  phrases.  Thus,  from  the  woman  who  taught  me  music  when  I 
was  in  the  fifth  grade  we  can  get  my  fifth  grade  music  teacher  and  from 
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something  like  the  kids  who  I  studied  with  in  the  third  grade,  the 
meTnbers  of  my  third  grade  class.   Notice,  then,  assuming  that  the 
speaker  is  no  longer  in  the  fifth  grade,  that  while  he  can  say 

(20)  a.  Ky  fifth  grade  music  teacher  v/as  a  real  bitch, 
meaning  that  when  he  was  in  the  fifth  grade  and  had  her  as  a  teacher,  she 
was  a  real  bitch,  (20)b,  referring  to  the  present,  is  out: 

(20)  b.   "My  fifth  grade  music  teacher  is  a  real  bitch. 
However,  (20)c,  using  the  same  tense  as  (20 )b,  but  with  the  relative 
clause  fully  spelled  out,  is  fine: 

(20)cc.  The  woman  v;ho  taught  me  music  when  I  was  in  the  fifth 
grade  is  a  real  bitch. 
We  might  suppose  that  this  is  because  the  verb  of  the  relative  clause 
serves  to  determine  the  past  reference  of  the  referent,  thus  eliminating 
the  past/present  conflicts  arising  without  it.  This  is  probably  true. 
Notice,  however,  that  even  without  the  specific  nature  of  the  verb  in 
a  relative  clause,  we  can  get  a  good  sentence: 

(20)  d.   I-Sy  fifth  grade  music  teacher  is  now  a  real  bitch. 

Words  functioning  like  now  in  this  sentence  to  indicate  a  particular 

time  period  Huddleston  calls  'unitary  point  specifiers',  dividing  them 

into  three  groups,  those  that  specify  a  point  with  reference  to  the  speech 

act   (e.g.  now) ,  those  that  are  anaphoric  to  a  previous  utterance   (e.g. 

then) ,  and  those  like  when  I  was  in  the  fifth   grade ,  which  tie  the  speech 

act  to  somiCthing  outside  it.     vrnat  seems  to  be  happening  in  (20)d  is 

that  the  now  serves  to  m.ake  a  clean  break  between  the  two  predications 

(i.e.   that  (a)  there  is  some  woman,    such  that  she  was  my  fifth  grade  music 

teacher  and  (b)   this  woman,    is  a  real  bitch   (now))   and  disallowing  the 

confusion  resulting  from  our  assuming  that  both  predications   are  true  of 

the  present   (i.e.    (a)  there  is  some  woman,   such  that  she  _is_  my  fifth  grade 

music  teacher  and  (b)  this  woman,    is  a  real  bitch).      Keith  Donnellan 

1  — 

has  observed, 

. . .when  a  definite  description  is  used  referentially  there 
is  a  presumption  that  the  speaker  believes  that  what  he 
refers  to  fits  the  description  (Donnellan  1971:111) 

and  unless  there  is  an  indication  in  the  sentence  (such  as  now  in  the 

above  exanples)  that  such  is  not  the  case,  we  assume  that  the  description 
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is  going  to  fit  across  the  board  temporally. 

We  get  similar  reading  with  (21)a-d  and  (22)a-b,  assuming  the 
speaker  is  presently  an  adult: 

(21)  a.  ''The  members  of  my  Girl  Scout  troop  are  all  good  swiiwners. 

b.  The  members  of  my  Girl  Scout  troop  were  all  good  swimmers. 

c.  The  men±)ers  of  my  Girl  Scout  troop  now  have  daughters  of 

their  own. 

d.  -'"The  members  of  my  Girl  Scout  troop  have  daughters  of  their 

own. 

(22)  a.  The  members  of  my  third  grade  class  are  now  in  graduate 

school, 
b.  "The  members  of  my  third  grade  class  are  in  graduate  school. 

The  asterisks  here,  as  before,  indicate  not  absolute  ungrammaticality 
in  the  sentences  themselves,  but  that  the  sentences  are  unacceptable  in 
the  context  of  the  speaker's  being  an  adult  and  the  noun  phrases'  desig- 
nating past  entities.  I-Ihen  (21) a,  for  example,  is  spoken,  it  can  only 
mean  that  all  the  girls ,  including  the  speaker,  are  currently  members 
of  the  Scout  troop,  whereas  in  (2l)b  the  use  of  the  past  tense  means  that 
at  the  time  the  girls  were  in  the  troop  they  were  all  good  swimmers.  The 
lise  of  now  in  (21)c  allows  the  use  of  a  designate  for  a  past  group  to  be 
used  with  reference  to  the  present;  it  may  be  a  bit  odd  for  the  speaker 
to  still  think  of  the  girls  from  the  troop  as  a  cohesive  unit,  since  they 
no  longer  are  that,  but  the  reference  is  allowable,  whereas  (21)d  suggests 
that  the  troop  ought  to  be  learning  less  about  swimming  and  more  in  terms 
of  sex  education.  Similarly,  while  (22)a  is  allowable,  (22)b  can  mean 
only  that  the  referents  are  simultaneously  in  the  third  grade  and  in  graduate 
school. 

Although  these  sentences  have  shown  us  that  references  to  past  entities 
in  present  contexts  are  allowable,  in  other  contexts  such  references  get 
blocked,  particularly  if  there  is  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  referent 
over  the  time  period.  The  following  actual  utterance  of  my  mother's 
exemplifies  just  this  phenomenon: 

(23)  A  woman  I  went  to  high  school  with — well,  she  was  a  girl 

then,  I  mean — came  and  sat  down  with  me. 
Calling  brief  attention  to  this  kind  of  simultaneous,  schizophrenic 
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identity /nonidentity  with  their  caterpillar  and  butterfly  sentence. 
Grinder  and  Postal  note,  ' . . .coreferential  nominals  do  not  necessarily 
share  all  the  same  sense'.  They  call  such  occurrences  instances  of 
'stipulated  coreference'  (Grinder  and  Postal  1971:269,  n.l).  What  appar- 
ently is  happening  is  that  the  identity  of  the  individual  is  perceived 
as  being  both  preserved  and  fragmented,  as  having  progressed  through  both 
a  continuum  and  a  series  of  one  or  more  sea-changes .  The  identity  of 

the  individual  remains,  while  the  reference  is  to  one  particular  state  of 

7 
his  existence.   Thus,  when  the  grammar  searches  in  the  representation 

for  coreference,  it  cannot  be  established.  Let  us  see  how  this  might 
work.  Using  the  theory  that  all  relative  clauses  come  from  underlying 
conjxanctions ,  the  normal  means  of  representing  relative  clause  formation 
is  to  say  that  when  two  conjoined  clauses  contain  identical  occurrence 
of  a  particular  noun,  one  of  those  nouns  m.ay  get  converted  to  a  relative 
pronoun  and  moved  to  the  front  of  its  clause.   In  English  this  pronoun 
can  then  optionally  be  deleted,  e.g. 
(24)  _-  -S 

.  S  '''  and  "^~" — —  S 


NP'  .VP  NP  VP 

'  V        NP  •  V        NP 


Bill         hit      boy.  boy.         is      bully 

The  boy.  (who.)  Bill  hit  is  a  bully. 

Because  the  two  occurrences  of  boy,  are  perceived  as  being  identical, 
relative  clause  formation  can  occur.  To  explain  (23),  then,  we  might 
postulate  a  structure  like  (23)a  as  underlying  it  at  some  point: 
(23)  a.        ^S  _^ 

^   end     """'-^---^^^^^^^ 

NP"^  "^-vp  >-:r"       ^^^        "  ""'.s^ 

^,---^   "^\^   up'     "It         \X9'  "~'vp 

-— -    •-•    -^  .--"^^ 

I    went  to  high  school  woman.    came       woman.     sat  oown 
with  girl.  '^  with  me 
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The  graminar,  searching  through  the  representation,  'sees'  the  identical 
subscripts,  but  also  the  nonidentical  nouns  girl  and  woman  and  doesn't 
know  how  to  handle  the  situation.  If  such  a  simplistic  notion  can 
characterize  v;hat  is  happening,  this  would  have  to  be  at  a  fairly  late 
stage  in  the  derivation,  of  course,  after  lexicalization  has  taken  place. 
Evidence  that  this  m.ay  indeed  be  the  case  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
the  speaker  attempts  to  utter  the  statement  at  all;  it  does  not  get 
blocked  at  a  critically  early  stage. 

Coxinterevidence,  unfortunately.,  abounds,  cases  where  nonequivalent 
referents  get  treated  as  though  they  were  the  same.  Osten  Dah]',  for 
example,  points  out  the  following  instances,  where  the  sentence  structure 
isn't  even  the  same,  yet  we  nonetheless  get  readings  of  the  same  action's 
taking  place  in  the  second  clause: 

(25)  John  thinks  he  is  smart,  and  the  same  holds  true  cf  Bill. 

(26)  John  thinks  he  is  smart,  and  Bill  suffers  from  the  same 

delusion. 

(27)  John  loves  his  wife,  and  the  same  holds  true  of  Bill. 

(28)  John  loves  his  wife.   In  this  respect  he  differs  from  Bill. 

(29)  John  kissed  his  wife.   Bill  followed  his  example.   (Dahl  1972:9) 
There  also  exist  examples  of  what  George  Lakoff  has  called  the  hierarchy  of 

anaphora,  where  nonequivalent  noun  phrases  can  be  used  to  refer  to  the 
same  individual,  given  knowledge  of  the  pertinent  facts  about  the  world, 
or  deductions  that  can  be  made  from  information  within  the  sentence,  e.g. 

(30)  VJhen  Mr.  Nixon,  met  the  reporters,  the  President,  declined 

to  say  anything. 

(31)  VJhen  Mr.    Nixon,    met  the  reporters,   the  bastard,    declined  to 

say  anything.  ' 

In  such  sentences  the  most  definite  designate  generally  has  to  come  first, 

g 
with  the  larger,  more  encompassing  referent  following.   The  speaker  is 

presenting  them  as  though  they  were  separate  focuses,  two  pieces  of  new 

information.  But  they  cannot  be  truly  new.   If  the  information  contained 

is  not  already  shared,  then  the  hearer  will  not  realize  the  two  descriptions 

are  coreferent.  Note,  hovzever,  that  even  given  knowledge  of  the  world, 

these  two  designates  must  be  applicable  at  the  same  point  in  time.  If 

we  are  speaking  of  the  present,  then  (32)  is  unacceptable: 
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(32)  *When  Mr.  Nixon,  met  the  reporters,  the  California  senator. 

declined  to  say  anything. 
VJhile  sentences  like  (26)-(31)  exist,  seemingly  exemplifying  that 
the  concept  of  strict  identity  as  a  condition  for  deletion  is  too  strict 
and  that  there  is  a  need  in  the  grammar  for  a  notion  'the  same  property' 
(Dahl  1972:11),  Grinder  and  Postal  have  found  instances  where  deletion 
depends  on  strict  word-for-word  equivalence.  They  postulate  that  the 
reason  (33)  is  ambiguous,  whereas  (34),  for  a  number  of  speakers,  can 
mean  only  that  Pete  and  his  mother  were  painting  Pete's  hoiase : 

(33)  Pete  painted  his  house  and  so  did  his  father. 
(31)  Pete  painted  his  house  and  so  did  his  mother. 

is  that  underlying  a  reading  in  which  Pete's  mother  could  also  have  been 
painting  her  own  house  would  be  the  occurrence  of  the  NP  her  house.  Because 
this  is  not  superficially  equivalent  to  his  house,  deletion  cannot  occur, 
and  we  cannot  get  a  reading  in  which  each  of  the  individuals  is  painting 
his  own  house.   Since  this  must  happen  very  late  in  the  derivation,  even 
after  pronominalization  has  taken  place ,  it  provides  evidence  that  there 
are  restrictions  in  the  grammar  similar  to  the  failure  of  exact  match  be- 
tween lexical  items  that  we  proposed  to  account  for  (23). 

There  seem  to  be  not  just  equivalence  restrictions  holding,  but 
that  it  may  also  miake  a  difference,  at  least  in  relative  clause  sentences, 
whether  the  noun  chosen  to  be  the  shared  one,  if  the  clauses  are  referring 
to  two  separate  states  of  the  individual,  is  that  of  the  past  or  the 
present.  Although  (35)  appears  a  bit  odd  to  me, 

(35)  The  boy  I  used  to  play  cowboys  and  Indians  with  now  supports 

his  family  by  selling  insurance, 
most  of  my  informants  accepted  it.   (36),  however,  was  thrown  out: 

(36)  "The  v/oodrow  VJilson  scholar  I  used  to  play  hopscotch  with 

back  at  P.S.  43  is  now  doint^  her  research  on  game  structure 

in  human  behavior. 
The  feeling  is  that  in  using  such  a  sentence,  the  speaker  is  declaring 
the  girl  to  have  been  a  VJoodrow  V.'ilson  scholar  at  the  time  that  the  t\JO 
were  plcying  hopscotch.   Even  the  use  of  the  overt  temporal  specifiers 
back  at  P.S.  43  and  now  and  the  verb  used  to  is  not  sufficient  to  counter- 
act this  impression.  Perhaps  part  of  the  problem  lies  in  our  ambivalent 
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ii(!H   lowfti'il   iliM  (leHlunaltiM  boy  and  £Jrl.     In  ow  •00i«ty  It's 
ni'  when    (411    Inttlvldiidl    n(ii)>h   heliiK  either  of  th«t«   (Uld  hoB    to  be 
tail   to  etr)  el  t  liar  et  iDcin  itf  a  wuinan .      Perhaps,   then,   a  childhood 
iidttt  ran  exioiul   to  the  present   ft'om   i  lit-  p.iwi  ,  wh«r«as   a  tftrm  of 
ivii    i.>r  ,-iu  .nlviii    r>ii>iu>t   t'f  .-ipiii  i.1.1,    it)  liflckwards  fashion,  to  a 

Or  perlictpu   It'n   .n  m.illur  >!    .  -  I  r.i -I  I  nj?,  the  noun   from  the 
Ive  I'.lduuu,   rathei'  than    U-oin   tin    mnilx  M«ntence.      I  would  not 
to  claim  thla  any  too  tirmly,   luiw.    .     ,     i..   It  appears  to  me  that 
tliii'  wi>iihl  hrtlK   cit  sayinp   (23)l>   ]\\t\i    as  definitely  as  she  did  at 

(2s^)  b.    '^A  girl  1  went  to  high  school  with   came  and  sat  down 

with  me. 
l.s  would  iiwrtji  that    the  person  referred  to  is  still  a  girl.      Despite 
thert«  seems  to  be  the   feeling  that   the  shared  noun  must  be  applicable 
th  states,  the  past  and  the  present.     Even  the  use  of  tiTne-machihe- 
insight  cannot  help  us.     Suppose  that   in  195U  Luci  Johnson  was  in 
3wnie  troop.      I   cannot  say  a  sentence  like  (37)a  to  express  this: 
(37)  a.   *Th«  future  FVesident's  daughter,  was   in  my  Brownie 

trocp,   and  she.  was  a  snob  even  then, 
is  a  sentence  primarily  about  the  past:     she  was   in  my  Brownie  troop 
e  past,   and  she  was  a  snob  in  the  past,   although  the  even  then 
us  w«  are  irplying  the  saae  thing  about  the  present.     The  mind 
es,  however,  at  the  designate  future  President.      No  one  at  that 
<new  that  Johnson  was   goine  to  becone  President;   therefore,   this 
be  used  to  designate  his  dau^ter  at  that  time.      If  we  use  a  term 
fying  Johnsoc's  positioc  then, 
(37)  b.   *Tb«  Senate  ■a-'oritrv  leader's  daughter,   was   in  nr/  Brownie 

trccp,  and  she.  was  a  snob  even  then. 

ill  can:2ct  get  proaocinali2:atic»i,  because  the  sentence  inplies 

the  girl  is  the  da-^^ter  cf  the   current  Taajority  leader.     Hut, 

isingly  scough,  if  ve  describe  the  sittiation  in  terms  of  present 

sist3uic^s,    3  perfectly  accectacle  sentence  results: 

iiT>   c.      Tbe  late  ?■resi^5e-t ' s   caughter  was  in  ^y  Brownie  troop, 

9 
a:c  s::€.  v=s   a  S2cfc  even  tnen. 

estiagly,  :?e3CT^  frrrai  rur  idMH-ledg*  regarding  Johnson,   this 
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ssr.tence  is  airibiguous ;  the  girl's   father  may  have  been  dead  at  the  tin 
she  was  in  the  Brownie  troop,  or  he  inay  have  died  in  the  intervening 
time  period.      (37)d,  however,  would  be  unacceptable: 

(37)   d.   *The  former  President's  daughter,  was  in  mv-  Brownie 
troop,   and  she.  was  a  snob  even  then. 
as   it  would  mean  that  Johnson  had  already  been  President  at  the  time 
spoken  of.     The  description  here  must  work  for  both  states. 

One  wa^'  of  characterizing  the  fit  seen  to  be  necessary  at  least 
part  of  the  time  between  a  definite  description  and  the  entity  referre 
to  over  a  specified  time  period  is  to  think  of  the  past  and  the  presen 
as  two  separate  worlds  such  that  a  referent  in  one  may  or  may  not  have 
a  counterpart  in  the  other.  Schematically,  for  some  of  the  sentence; 
we  have  examined. 

Past  Present 


parents  mother 

Kennedy  boys  Edward  Kennedy 

Scout  trooD 

third  grade  class 

girl  in  high  school  woman 

gi^l  Woodrow  Wilson  scholar 

boy  boy 

If  counterparts  in  both  worlds  exist,  and  if  these  are  expressed  by 
the  same  nominal  form,  then  we  get  typical  coreferential  processes 
applying:  proncminalization,  relative  clause  formation,  etc.   If  the 
counterpart  of  an  entity  from  the  past  exists  in  the  present  but  is 
expressed  by  a  different  description,  then  the  two  will  not  be  collap- 
sible into  a  single  reference  term,  and  what  would  normally  be  express! 
as,  s^,  a  relative  clause  sentence,  will  have  to  be  expressed  by  means 
of  two  distinct  lexical  items  in  separate  clauses.   If  an  item  from  the 
past  does  not  have  a  counterpart  in  the  present,  then  the  past  referent 
can  be  used  with  present  significance,  provided  that  there  is  an  indica 
(e.g.  a  temporal  specifier)  that  the  term  no  longer  describes  a  present 
entity.  This  is  in  line  with  Dahl's  formulations  regarding  establishin; 
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of  »•«  of   '  v>orl<4s — th«  »«t  of  po6silil«  «rorl<is 

«6er«  th!«  vv  .r.   is  tT\M  mA  tb*  s«t  of  wcrlds  w^.«r« 

it  i$  fals«.     ^Uiki;;^  tb*  «t«t«MBt  tiMit  o  CMt  tbto  be  s-aid 
to  b«  t>.«  ftct  of  coanittinc  omaclf  to  t$^«  actual  vorld's 
beir^  or."*  of  the  vorl4s  «fc*r«  £  is  tr\>e  (2«M  WTSrie). 

Ttt  this  p>ap«r  »r«  haT«  b««&  inx<(c.lT«s!  ia  t>^  reoo^l&itioc  th^at  for  «t  le^ast 

som*  stat«iMc.ts  t^«  *ct^aal  world  is  Hsitfr^i  to  that  of  the  prasaot  and 

tS«t  the  p>A£t  o«r.  then  beocne  a  vK?r\i  as  s«pa(«t*  ftoa  this  actual  world 

jt5:  r^os^^  iir>«^i&&rT  vcrl<fe  ia  which  the  bald  preaaot  kiags  of  PNnca 

ftfvilic  wit-y  t-y-e  -^.ioonss. 


se«e,  Jsowtver,  Sa-inder  asi  Postal's  (1971:276)  discns&ioa  of 

<i)  ^f&Krr^  doosa't  hav«  &  vife  mi&  she  is  a  aaE>     ^"s. 
(ii)     Hanrp  docsa''t  haw  a  vife  b«at  Ull  doas  «Dd  she  is  a  oag. 

Siotice ,  hot>?»T%r,  thtft  asare  is  at  weak  here  tb«t  siaiply  the  ceattia- 
uee  «xi£t»7}C«  of  coc  naBhar  waiwu,  the  eaitiactlqa  of  tha  other.    Jauji 
Mos^si  >)as  poiTred  cut  t^^at  the  ffcJlCTwaig  £s  'dkaf^z 

<iii)     T>>«  %>:dcefell«ia  %t«««  albBwa  haea  rich  and  poaarfU.. 

Similarly,  1  t±:iT>'k  we  cao  sar 

ii'v')     T'h*  Konr^^s  have  &lvsrs  b««i  active  its  politics. 
v.'>/ct  t>.i£  sagf«5ts  is  thst  if  t^-e  r«f«raboe  is  tic  a  fair^  (Aeliaitaid 

wSo£e  members  &r«  s«-«c  as  specific  i=NfLivi«Aaals ,  than  tifee  rafa 
i>«  Vert  strict,  act  Allo%.-iT}jr  evtacisicc:  c-ntr  i  tiine  -sric^i  if  tha  lixies 
if  those  iTviividu&ls  t±!«msel'«is  do  i>ct  eciociTip^sss  t±3e  same  period  of  zLmt. 
If,  OK  t^e  c-tSer  ha^ni,  tbe  refe7«i:>ce  is  t-c  a  more  iaoadfy  4tefiaaid  0rcMp, 
ther.  sxK^.  extansiar.  is  possible. 

Oo*  sc-e>Aftr  saic  t±>*t   iWYfc  ccwil4  be  xis«fi  if  oa>e  err  iwre 
5*ai.  n*«" ;  fear  all  tty  ctiier  iafcannants ,  boswver,  t±ie  5  -  ^ 
rr^iicarec  of  tb*  %*!ol*  s*t  of  sist«i»s, 

"Sue  SchraerliTjg  has  obs€ir^<©i  tSsat  tftsa  ifiioiti  bole  t!--6  r^r--: 


also  be  as>e5  with  d^ac  sdb'^ects  ir.  tb*  pit^sert  taase.     7^. -is. 
to  19£.l  w*  c&sld  bci'*  s^i 

iv')     Bab*  3i:Jt:t  bol4s  tb*  re^corc  for  boniePUBS. 

wjo  iaformarts  olaiinei  fc  b^r-e  eortrac  t±-is  Trading, 

1  owe  tbea*  s«r<e:aces  re  J^err^*  ^tarpar. 

Tbt  saiM   dhservatioi.  is  ssmftiinss   maae  ix  li" 
aaai^le ,  t*}*  followitif  tvcerct  fron  a  po«at: 
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My  mother,   like  anyone  whc  lived  lengthily, 

Had  several  lives,  maybor  four  or  five, 

I  really  only  knew  her  during  two. 

I   look  at  the  snapshots — a  nxament   coiTies 

When  I  don't  see  how  they  could  all  be  her....    (frorri  Gerald 

Dumas.     An  afternoon  in  V/aterlco  Park,) 
g 
With  coordinate  sentences  with  too,   as   Dahl  points  out,   a  sirrilar 
relationship  holds : 

(vi)     John  lives  in  New  York,   and  Bill  lives  in  the  'Jnited 
States,  too. 
To  account  for  these  he  proposes,    'A  sentence  of  the   fonn  f(a),   and  g(b) 
too  can  be  used  only  if  the  statement  "It  follows   from  the  truth  of 
f(a)   that  g(a)   is  true"  holds'    (Dahl  1972). 
9 
Georgia  Green  provided  this  observation. 

In  related  fashion,   Jerry  Morgan  has  noted  the  distinctions  in 
tense  to  separate  the  real  world  fron  that  established  in  a  subjunctive 
sentence  (Morgan  1969:174). 
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SUPPLETIVE  VERB  PHRASE  DELETION 
Timothy  Habick 

In  this  paper  I  interpret  the  results  of  a  survey  taken  of  approximately 
40  speakers'  judgements  of  grammaticality  on  suppletive  verb  deletion.   I 
will  show  that  a  significant  number  of  my  informants,  drawn  principally 
from  Philadelphia,  Pa.  and  Champaign,  Illinois,  accept  verb  phrase  deletion 
with  strongly  suupletive  verbs  and  that  our  assumptions  about  these  processes 
must  in  some  cases  be  revised. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  suppletion  is  not  a  discrete  or  binary 
feature  of  verbs.   Seen  from  a  synchronic  point  of  view,  for  example, 
English  strong  or  ablauting  verbs  are  in  some  sense  suppletive,  although 
less  so  than  some  'irregular'  verbs,  and  these,  in  turn,  are  less  suppletive 
than  suppletive  verbs  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  (verbal  paradigms 
with  more  than  one  etymologically  distinct  base  form) .  We  may  therefore 
wish  to  rate  verbs  on  a  squish  scale  according  to  their  degree  of  suppletion. 
Mow,  since  it  is  often  a  difficult  task  for  speakers  to  give  non -discrete 
judgement  on,  say,  twenty  different  suppletive  verbs,  I  have  asked  the 
participants  in  this  survey  to  respond  in  one  of  three  ways  for  each 
sentence:   good,  bad,  or  questionable.  By  weighing  affirmative  judgements 
against  negative  ones  and  by  comparing  the  resulting  ratios  against  each 
other,  I  derive  the  n-ary  hierarchy  of  Table  1  is  derived.   'Questionable' 
responses  were  counted  as  affirmative  replies,  in  the  few  instances  that 
they  occurred,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  calculations.  As  would  be 
expected,  except  for  a  few  verbs,  acceptability  in  verb  phrase  deletion 
for  these  verbs  is  directly  proportional  to  the  degree  of  suppletion  of 
the  verbs . 

Since  English  suppletion  does  not  occur  within  a  particular  tense 
paradigm  except  for  the  verb  be,  a  natural  way  to  test  this  phenomenon 
is  by  the. use  of  causal  and  time  clauses  which  involve  different  tenses. 
Thus,  the  majority  of  the  sentences  in  this  survey  are  of  the  form 
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Since  you  [verb  +  past j  the  others  will  too.  (See  Table  4) 

Existing  theory  has  assumed  that  strings  such  as  22 
(22)  Since  you  looked,  the  others  will  too. 
which  is  underlyingly  22 ' 

(22')  Since  you  looked,  the  others  will  look  too. 
would  be  acceptable,  but  strings  such  as  19 

(19)  Since  you  went  home,  the  others  will  too. 
which  is  underlyingly  19' 

(19')  Since  you  went  home,  the  others  will  go  home  too. 
would  not  be  acceptable. 

My  study  has  revealed  that  although  speakers  give  judgements  about 
these  and  other  sentences  with  Verb  Phrase  Deletion,  they  are  often  incon- 
sistent. (See  Table  2  for  sentences  8  and  17  or  9  and  18,  which  are 
repetitions  to  test  consistency.)  Several  speakers  remarked  th'jit  they 
really  did  not  like  any  of  the  sentences  but  that  some  were  worse  than 
others.  Furthermore,  certain  speakers  had  a  negative  reaction  to  sentences 
such  as  22  yet  liked  19.   (See  informants  BJ  and  SL  but  notice,  however, 
their  reading  for  38.)  These  speakers  seemingly  contradict  our  expectations, 
disliking  what  they  'should'  like  and  liking  what  they  should  not.  This 
is  clear  evidence  of  a  fair  amount  of  confusion  with  these  sentences. 
These  and  other  facts  lead  me  to  believe  that  there  are  other  factors  at 
work  in  these  sentences.  Specifically,  I  suspect  that  one  factor  influencing 
grammaticality  for  these  sentences  is  tense. 

Hypothesis  1:  Verb  Phrase  Deletion  involving  non-present  tenses  is  in 
general  more  marked  than  that  involving  present  tenses .  This  is  why 
sentences  such  as  1,  8,  and  11,  which  we  would  expect  to  be  linquestionably 
good  since  they  derive  from  sentences  with  underlyingly  identical  verb 
forms  in  both  clauses,  are  rejected  by  some  speakers.  For  example,  out  of 
46  informants  questioned  fcr  sentence  1,  13  disliked  it  (28%).  For  sentence 
8,  it  is  11  out  of  36,  or  31%. 

Hypothesis  2:  Verb  Phrase  Deletion  involving  mixed  tenses  (e.g. 
present  tense  in  one  clause  with  a  deleted  underlying  future  tense  in  a 
subordinate  clause)  is  more  marked  than  that  involving  sentences  with  a 
consistent  tense  marking  for  both  clauses  (e.g.  present. . .present) .  Marked- 
ness  is  increased  when  one  of  the  tenses  involves  special  inflection  (e.g. 
ablaut,  -ing,  etc.) 
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Hypotheses  1  and  2  attempt  to  accoiant  for  why  BS,  JJ,  ST,  FM,  et  al. 
had  such  low  acceptance  of  vsrb  phrase  deletion  sentences  in  general  yet 
often  accepted  sentences  such  as  19.  Of  course,  it  would  be  begging  the 
question  to  state  tb.at  such  sentences  are  accepted  by  these  speakers  because 
go  has  a  higher  frequency  of  occurrence  in  actual  speech  than  some  others; 
yet  this  is  perhaps  the  reason.  Actually,  I  have  recently  noted  many 
sen^^ences  of  this  type  in  normal  conversation  and  have  also  found  myself 
generating  them.  Many  speakers,  nevertheless,  seem  to  consider  them 
marked  in  some  way  when  questioned  about  them. 

The  phenomenon  described  by  this  hypothesis  is  a  natural  result  of 
tense  inflection  in  verbs.  Ideally,  equi -deletion  rules  delete  constituents 
of  identical  shape  in  deep  structure.   Ideally,  also,  the  deleted  constitu- 
ent's normal  surface  realization,  if  it  were  not  deleted,  should  be 
identical  to  the  reamining  constituent's  surface  realization.  Sentence  22 
fails  on  both  levels:  imderlyingly,  the  first  verbal  constituent  is 
[look  +  past]but  the  second  is  [look  +  future];  on  the  surface,  the  first  has 
the  past  tense  inflection,  the  second  the  auxiliary  will  and  zero  ending. 

That  is,  looked  and  look  are  not  entirely  identical  and  thus  sentence  22  is 

2 
not  completely  acceptable.   In  a  certain  sense.  Verb  Phrase  Deletion  with 

inconsistent  tenses  is  a  case  of  deletion  under  'sloppy  identity',  and 

speakers  are  aware  of  it .  Although  I  cautioned  all  of  the  informants  not 

to  worry  about  what  prescriptive  grammarians  would  say  about  these  sentences, 

it  seems  that  a  few  (e.g.  BS)  were  so  influenced  by  prescriptive  grammar 

that  they  assumed  that,  all  sloppy  identity  is  bad,  although  Fowler  does 

not  even  mention  it.  It  should  be  observed  that  BS  is  an  elementary 

school  teacher. 

Hypothesis  2(a):   More  specifically,  in  Verb  Phrase  Deletion,  the  two 

underlying  verbs  must  be  consistent  on  transitivity.   (One  cannot  be 

transitive,  the  other  intransitive.) 
Thus,  3  is  a  very  unnatural  sentence,  and  only  2  out  of  40  accepted  it: 

(3)   After  sinking  the  battleship,  the  destroyer  did. 
This  sentence  is  at  least  doubly  bad  because  it  is  also  using  an  -ing 
form  to  delete  a  past  tense  form.   Note  that  7  got  15  rejections  out  of 
US  (35%): 

(7)  After  John  said  that  he  was  running,  Harry  admitted  that  he  already 

did  (had). 
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Likewise,  the  following  sentence  (a),  is  better,  yet  still  somewhat  marked. 

(a)  After  the  inspector  said  that  he  was  looking  into  the  matter, 
the  chief  of  police  said  that  he  already  had. 

In  general,  it  seems  safe  to  state  that: 

Hypothesis  2(b):   Under  identity,  a  past  tense  form  can  delete 
a  future  or  conditional  tens6  form  more  readily  (less  markedly)  than 
a  progressive  present  or  progressive  past  from  can. 
Other  relationships  of  this  type  could  be  drawn,  but  this  is  not  the 
primary  concern  of  this  survey.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  possible 
sequences  of  the  various  tenses  will  necessarily  be  determied  by  our 
conception  of  time  and  causal  relationships .  Perhaps  this  is  what  is 
wrong  with  sentences  like  12  and  14,  which  so  many  people  dislike  even 
when  a  reasonable  context  for  them  is  explained. 

Hypothesis  3:  Whenever  possible,  speakers  interpret  Verb  Phrase 
Deletion  sentences  involving  verbs  with  multiple  and  figurative 
meanings  with  a  consistent  semantic  reading  for  each  underlying 
occurrence  of  the  verb. 
Therefore,  for  16, 

(16)  When  the  fish  bites  the  bait,  tell  John  that  you  did  too. 
many  informants  did  not  think  of  the  figurative  or  idiomatic  interpretation 
of  the  phrase  to  bite  the  bait  but  rather  imagined  a  man  biting  on  a 
fishhook.  Similarly,  with  the  familiar  sentence, 

(b)  After  the  old  man  croaked,  the  frog  did  too. 

many  speakers  initially  understood  only  one  meaning  for  croak. 

Hypothesis  3(a):  Speakers  assume  identity,  both  of  form  and  of 

meaning,  as  a  heuristic. in  the  processing  of  equi -deletion 

sentences  and  arrive  at  interpretations  consistent  with  this 

heuristic  whenever  possible. 

Hypothesis  M-:   Verb  Phrase  Deletion  involving  suppletive  verbs 

is  more  marked  than  that  involving  regular  verbs . 

Hypothesis  U(a):  Verb  Phrase  Deletion  with  common  pattern  ablauting 

verbs  is  less  marked  than  that  with  more  'irregular'  verbs  (e.g. 

buy,  bring,  etc.),  which,  in  turn,  is  less  marked  than  that  with 

true  suppletive  verbs . 
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Interestingly  enough,  our  squish  in  Table  1  follows  somewhat  the 
expected  order.   If  we  assume  that  the  sentences  with  the  lowest  percentage 
of  disfavorable  judgements  are,  in  general,  better  than  those  with  a  higher 
percentage,  we  find  that  the  regular  verbs  are  the  best  and  that  the  verb 
be  is  the  worst  for  Verb  Phrase  Deletion.  Normal  ablauting  verbs  like 
give  (16%),  stink  (19%)  (24  is  strange  on  logical  grounds;  cf.  M-) ,  and 
come  (20%)  are  less  marked  than  more  irregular  verbs  or  verbs  with  less 
common  ablaut  patterns  such  as  do  (25%),  buy  (28%),  think  (31%),  and 
bring(42%).   (We  eliminate  sentence  25  as  irrelevant  because  think  is 
normally  a  [+  object]  verb;  cf.  28. 

Observe,  however  that  deletion  is  not  entirely  unacceptable  with  go 
and  be.   Indeed,  for  this  verb,  out  of  39  informants,  only  11  or  28% 
rejected  sentence  19.  For  be,  however,  some  speakers  assumed  that  some 
present  participle  was  also  deleted  in  sentences  like  29,  yielding  an 
underlying  29' : 

(29')      Since  you're   going,   I   will  too. 
This  can  surface  for  these  speakers  as  29. 

(29)  Since  you  are,  I  will  too. 
This  process  is  actually  the  deletion  of  both  occurrences  of  some  verb  with 
be  acting  only  as  auxiliary.  Thus,  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  deletion  of 
be  here,  but  this  phenomenon  dees  reveal  that  a  few  speakers  can  have 
deletion  with  -ing  forms  (cf. sentence  20). 

The  implications  of  this  study  are  clear  enough .   Identity  of 
constituents  in  equi -deletion  cases  has  been  shoi-m  not  to  be  a  discrete 
feature,  and  thus  binarity  once  again  fails  to  predict  the  correct  output. 
The  fact  that  sentences  like  19  are  acceptable  at  all  provides  evidence 
that  equi -deletion  rules  operate  well  before  go^  +  past  is  realized  as  went. 
That  is,  these  rules  are  obviously  working  on  a  more  abstract  structure 
than  surface  structure.  This  also  explains  why  these  sentences  are  more 
readily  produced  as  output  than  processed  as  input, that  is,  why  speakers 
do  produce  such  strings  in  conversation  but  deny  them  when  questioned  about 
them.   In  deep  structure,  there  is  no  reason  for  these  verbs  to  exceptionally 
fail  to  undergo  tiiis  rule:   from  the  point  of  view  of  output  they  are  not 
exceptions.  For  19,  the  second  occurrence  of  go  has  not  been  rewritten 
to  its  suppletive  surface  realization  at  the  point  where  Deletion  takes  place. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  recipients  in  the  speech  chain,  such  as  my  informants, 
tend  to  balk  somewhat  at  these  sentences  because  they  violate  their  processing 
strategies.   (See  Hypothesis  3(a).)  In  other  words,  as  input,  these  sentences 
do  not  comply  with  the  assumed  identity  for  equi-deletion  sentences  and  are 
thus  opaque.  Seen  in  this  light,  the  relatively  high  acceptability  of  19 
is  not  surprising.  Many  speakers  have  no  qualms  about  generating  this 
sentence.  And  since  go  is  a  high  frequency  verb,  other  speakers  have  simply 
become  accustomed  to  hearing  it  in  these  formations  and  no  longer  consider 
it  marked. 

Footnotes 

From  the  point  of  view  of  each  informant's  idiolectal  consistency, 
several  interesting  remarks  can  be  made.   (See  Table  2)  Out  of  39  sentences, 
acceptability  ranged  from  3U-   (KF)  to  7  (BS).  It  is  informative  to  observe 
the  similarity  of  the  responses  of  parents  and  siblings.  RJ  and  BJ  are 
sons  of  JJ.  Considering  that,  in  all  cases,  each  informant  was  interviewed 
alone  in  order  to  avoid  peer  and  other  influences,  the  similarity  in  the 
judgments  of  the  members  of  this  family  is  remarkable.  Compare  especially 
sentences  11-21  and  31-39.  FM  is  the  daughter  of  HH  and  SH ,  and  all  three 
accepted  very  few  of  the  sentences.  Nevertheless,  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  striking  similarity  in  the  choice  of  acceptable  sentences . 

Husband-wife  pairs  include,   respectively,   JL  and  SL,   GM  and  FM,   SH  and 
HH,   and  LJ  and  RJ.     No  interesting  correlations  vjere  observed. 

2 

In  a  separate  survey,  when  questioned  about  sentences  (a)  and  (b), 

many  speakers '  grammars  were  not  sensitive  enough  to  detect  a  difference  in 
acceptability,  finding  them  both  acceptable.  Yet  most  of  those  who  did 
find  a  difference  judged  (a)  as  better  than  (b).  SH,  however,  had  the 
opposite  judgment. 

(a)  Since  you  hit  the  bastard,  I  will  too. 

(b)  Since  you  looked  at  the  picture,  I  will  too. 

This  supports  the  identity  of  form  hypothesis  where  hit... hit  is  preferred  over 
look . . . looked . 
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Table  1 


Verb  Phrase  Deletion  Squish 


Sentence 

Verb 

Percentage 

39 

goes 

12% 

38 

decided 

15% 

(regular  verb) 

30 

gave 

16% 

22 

looked 

18% 

(regular  verb) 

«+ 

stunk 

19% 

36 

told 

19% 

GOOD 

21 

came 

20% 

37 

broke 

23% 

33 

did 

25% 

23 

sang 

25% 

26 

sank 

25% 

34 

knew 

27% 

31 

bought 

28% 

(1 

sank  ( . . 

.sank) 

28%) 

19 

went 

28% 

35 

blew 

31% 

28 

thought 

(of 

it) 

31% 

32 

brought 

42% 

25 

thought 

50% 

BAD 

21+ 

stunk 

53% 

27 

were 

75% 

29 

are 

81% 

20 

were  (happy) 

100% 
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Table  2: Selected  Idiolects 


Total"+"  7 
Initials BS 

12 

ST 

23 

LJ 

14 
RJ 

20 
BJ 

16 

JJ 

17 
SL 

25 

JL 

12 

FM 

24 

GM 

24 

SF 

21 

HH 

17 

SH 

21 
GW 

24 

GT 

29 
AS 

28 
TB 

30 

ES 

34 
DP 

32 
SW 

33 

SD 

34 
KF 

3^ 
JS 

1 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

U 

? 

7 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

? 

- 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

7 

+ 

+ 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

7 

- 

+ 

6 

? 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

7 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

7 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

? 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

8 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

9 

0 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

10 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

- 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

t 

+ 

11 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

12 

? 

? 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

15 

0 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

16 

? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

17 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

18 

- 

? 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

•f 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

19 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

20     _____________--_------- 

21 

- 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

7 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

T 

+ 

+ 

+ 

22 

- 

? 

- 

+ 

- 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

•f 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

23 

- 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

24 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

25 

- 

+ 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

26 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

27 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

+ 

- 

+ 

28 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

29 

- 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

30 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

31 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

32 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

C3 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

34 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

35 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

36 

- 

? 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

37 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

38 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

39 

- 

+ 

t 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 
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Table  3 

Informants 

Initials 

Sex 

Home 

Age- 

Education/Occupation 

BS 

M 

Philadelphia 

29 

M. A. /teacher 

ST 

M 

N.Y. 

17 

H.S. 

U 

F 

N.Y. 

29 

B.  A. /Arts 

RJ 

M 

Champaign /N.J. 

29 

M.  A. /Science 

EJ 

H 

Champaign /N.J. 

27 

H.  A. /Science 

JJ 

F 

Champaign /N.J. 

45 

B. A. /Arts 

SL 

F 

Philadelphia 

t|5 

H.S. 

JL 

M 

Philadelphia 

.'^s 

H.S. /Fireman 

FM 

F 

Philadelphia 

29 

K.S. 

GM 

M 

Philadelphia 

29 

H.S. /Electrician 

SF 

M 

Philadelphia 

2if 

B. A. /Science 

HH 

F 

Philadelphia 

45 

H.S. 

SH 

M 

N.Y./Phila. 

45 

H.S ./Salesman 

GW 

M 

Champaign 

25 

M. A. /Linguistics 

GT 

M 

Sandvdch,  111. 

25 

B. A. /Science 

AS 

F 

Philadelphia 

22 

B . A . /Arts 

TB 

M 

Philadelphia 

23 

M. A. /Arts 

ES 

K 

Chicago 

25 

M. A. /Arts 

DP 

M 

Chicago 

25 

M. A. /Linguistics 

SW 

M 

Champaign 

26 

M. A. /Linguistics 

SD 

F 

Champaign 

25 

M. A. /Linguistics 

KF:^-'»'> 

M 

Taylor,  Pa. 

27 

M. A. /Arts 

JS 

M 

Philadelphia 

23 

B. A. /Arts 

'«Scme  a^^es  are  approximate. 
""Under  influence  of  marijuana. 
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Table  4 
Verb  Phrase  Deletion  Sentences 

1.  After  the  Titanic  sank,  so  did  the  rafts.  13/33*     23% 

2.  When  the  Titanic  has  finally  sunk,  the  rafts  will  too.   18/21  1+6% 

3.  After  sinking  the  battleship,  the  destroyer  did.  40/3  93% 

1.  Those  skunks  have  really  stunk  in  the  past,  the  old  man  said,  and  this 
year  they  will  too.   8/34  19% 

5.  After  the  skunks  stank  (stunk,  if  preferred)  the  room  up,  John  said  that 
the  people  would  too.  26/17  61% 

6.  After  John  ran  in  the  race,  Harry  said  that  he  would  too.  6/38  11% 

7.  After  John  said  he  was  running,  Harry  admitted  that  he  already  did 
(had)   15/28  35% 

8.  Since  Mary  went,  Alice  did.  11/25  31% 

9.  After  Harry  bought  a  set  of  books,  John  said  he  would  too.  7/27  21% 

10.  Since  the  rafts  are  sinking,  the  people  will  too.  13/17  43% 

11.  If  the  rafts  sank,  the  men  did  too.   15/16  48% 

12.  When  the  women  type  that  paper,  tell  them  that  you  did  too.  21/13  62% 

13.  Since  his  father's  tall,  John  will.  32/0  100% 

14.  When  the  women  type  that  paper,  tell  them  that  you  did  it  too.  19/13  60% 

15.  When  John  buys  a  house,  tell  him  that  you  did  too.  14/19  43% 

16.  When  the  fish  bites  the  bait,  tell  John  that  you  did  too.  24/10  71% 

17.  Since  Mary  went,  Alice  did.   11/21  33% 

18.  After  Harry  bought  a  set  of  books,  John  said  he  would  too.  3/23  12% 

19.  Since  you  went  home,  the  others  will  too.  11/28  28% 

20.  Since  you  were  happy,  the  others  will  too.  38/0  100% 

21.  Since  you  came,  the  others  will  too.  8/31  21% 

22.  Since  you  looked,  the  others  will  too.  7/32  18% 

23.  Since  you  sang,  the  others  will  too.  9/26  25% 

24.  Since  you  stank  (stunk),  the  others  will  too.   18/15   53% 

25.  Since  you  thought,  the  others  will  too.  19/19  50% 

26.  Since  these  boats  sank,  the  others  will  too.   14/21  25% 

27.  Since  you  were,  the  others  will  too.  31/10  76% 
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28.  Since  you  thought  of  it,  the  others  will  too.   11/18  31% 

29.  Since  you  are,  the  others  will  too.  30/7  81% 

30.  Since  you  gave,  others  will  too.   6/31  16% 

31.  Since  you  bought  alot,  the  other  customers  will  too.   7/18  28% 

32.  Since  you  brought  a.  gift,  the  others  will  too.   11/15  42% 

33.  Since  you  did  well,  the  others  will  too.   6/18  25% 

34.  Since  you  knew  the  ansv;ers,  the  other  children  will  too.   7/19  27% 

35.  Since  you  hlevi   the  candles  out,  the  other  children  will  too.   8/18  31% 

36.  Since  you  told  a  story,  the  other  students  will  too.   5/21  19% 

37.  Since  you  broke  the  record,  others  may  too.   5/20  23% 

38.  Since  you  decided  to  go,  the  others  will  too.  4/22   15% 

39.  If  he  goes,  I  will.   3/22   12% 


*The  numerals  after  the  sentences  indicate  the  number  of  disfavorable  and 
favorable  responses,  respectively.   For  example,  33  inform.ants  accepted 
sentence  (1)  and  13  people  disliked  it.  The  percentages  refer  to  the 
percentage  of  disfavorable  responses.   For  example,  28%  of  those  questioned 
rejected  sentence  (1). 
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ARE  RIGHTWAED  MOVEMENT  RULES  UPWARD  BOUTTOEDy"^ 


Pu.l  avarthi  Satyanarayana , 
Karumuri  V.  Subbarao 


Ross  claims  that  "any  rule  whose  structural  index  is  of  the  form 

A  Y,  and  whose  structural  change  specifies  that  A  is  to  be  adjoined  to  the 
right  Citalics  oursD  of  Y,  is  upward  bounded."  (Ross  196?,  3''T).   To  put 
it  briefly,  all  rightward  movement  rules  are  upward  bounded.  But  there  are 
counter  examples  to  Ross's  claim.   V/e  vrill  present  evidence  from  two 
languages — Hindi  and  Telugu — belonging  to  two  different  language  families 
to  show  that  Ross's  claim  (to  be  called  the  Upward  Bounded  Constraint  in 
subsequent  discussion)  is  too  strong. 

The  Extraposition  transformation  in  Hindi  moves  an  embedded  sentence 
to  the  right  of  the  VP  -:-f  the  matrix  sentence.   Sentences  such  as  (l) 
sire  the  result  of  applying  the  Extraposition  transformation  to  an  under- 
lying representation  as  in  (2). 

(1)  '  moohan  ne  yah  kahaa  Tki  uskaa  bhaaii  aayaa  hai  ;   ~| 
^^1  '^2  ^2  ^i 

Mohan     it  said    that  his  brother  has  come 
Mohan  said  that  his  brother  had  come, 

(2)  Tmoohan  ne  [   liskaa  bhaaii  aayaa  hai  1  yah/  kahaa  ~ 
^s^  Hip  -S^  52*^  NP"    s^-* 

However,  when  sentence  (2)  is  embedded  into  another  sentence  it  yields 

sentences  puch  as  (3a)  as  well  as  (3b). 

(3)  a.   tsaritaa  ne  f   f moohan  kaa   yah    kahnaa 

LS^        'nP  's^ 

Sarita        Mohan  poss.  it     saying 

ki   uskaa  bhaaii    aayaa  hai  ~  j.  ,  sun  liyaa  i 
^3  SgS^  -;  S^ 

that  his    brother   has  come      ^'^     heard 

Sarita  heard  Mohan  saying  that  his  brother  has  come. 
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b.  r  saritaa  ne  ^"moohan  kaa  yah  kahiiaa  j  sun  liyaa 


'-S 


»-S 


U'^ 


1  "2 

^'i  uskaa  bhaaii  aayaa  hai 


3S 


The  underlying  representation  of  sentences  in  (3)  is  roughly  as  in  (4). 
N  tice  that  in  Hindi  (as  well  as  in  Telugu)  the  normal  word  order  is  SOV. 


NP  -' 

N 
I 

saritaa 


VP 


NP 
I 
N 

1 

moohan 


NP^ 

V+Aux. 

'2 

"'N 

1 

sun  liyaa 

VP 
- '  \ 

NP     V 

yah 

N    kah 

ah 


moohan  kaa  bhaaii  aayaa  hai 


However,  in  sentence  (3b)  S„  is  immediately  dominated  by  S  .  Sentences 
of  this  type  are  of  significance  in  view  of  the  Upward  Bounded  Constraint  on 
rightward  movement  rules  because  of  its  apparent  contradiction. 

In  an  attempt  to  save  the  Upward  Bounded  Constraint,  one  may  wish  to 
argue  that  the  S„  node  in  (U)  is  'pruned'  by  the  time  Extraposition  applies, 
which  moves  S  to  the  right  of  S  .   But  such  an  argument  is  not  valid  because: 
(i)  There  is  no  pruning  convention  which  prunes  an  S 
node  when  it  is  still  branching  into  NP  and  VP 
and  there  is  no  discernible  motivation  for  postu- 
lating such  a  convention  now. 
(ii)  There  is  positive  evidence  to  show  that  the  S  node 

of  a  -.cmplement  (such  as  S^   in  (4-))  is  retained  in  the 
derived  constituent  structure  after  the  application 
of  Complementizer  Change  transformation  and  this 
evidence  comes  from  (a)  reflexivization  and  (b)  Equi- 
NP  Deletion  in  Hindi. 
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a)  In  Hindi,  just  as  in  English,  for  reflexivization  to  apply,  the 
clause-mate  constraint  must  be  satisfied  by  the  coreferrent  NPs.  However, 
if  the  S„  noae  is  erased,  then  the  reflexive  pronoun  apne  aap  'oneself'  in 
sentences  such  as  (5)  and  (6)  should  ambiguously  refer  to  the  underlying 
subjects  of  S^  or  S_,  but  it  does  not. 

(5)  r  moohan  nee  [  meeraa  apnee  aapkoo  gaalii  deenaa]  sun  liyaa] 


1  2 

Mohan  my   to  oneself 

Mohan  heard  me  scolding  myself. 


scolding 


heard 


(6)   [ 


1^, 


leeree  apnee  aapkoo  gaalii  deenee  see  I   moohan 


my     to  oneself  because  of  scolding 
koo  kyaa  nuksaan  hai   J 


Mohan 


to  what  loss    is 

How  does  it  affect  Mohan  if  I  scold  myself? 
b)   As  argued  in  Subbarao  (in  preparation),  there  is  a  transformation 
in  Hindi  which  deletes  the  occurrence  of  an  identical  NP  in  a  subordinate 
clause  transforming  underlying  structures  such  as  (7)  into  (8)' 

(7)  reekhaa  '  reekhaa  vahaa  jaa„  J  yah  nahii  caahtii 

^2  ^2 

Rekha      Rekha  there  go       it  not   wants 

(8)  reekhaa  vahaa  jaanaa  nahii  caahtii 
Rekha   there  to  go   not   wants 
Rekha  does  not  want  to  go  there. 

This  transformation  is  similar  to  Equi-NP  Deletion  in  English  in  that  the 
deleted  NP  is  commanded  by  the  deleting  NP  and  not  vice  versa.   Note  that 
if  the  sentence  node  of  the  complement  is  erased  after  the  Complementizer 
Change  transformation,  then  Equi-NP  Deletion  in  Hindi  will  never  apply  and 
the  grammar  cannot  generate  grammatical  sentences  such  £r  (8). 

The  other  possibility  of  applying  Equi-NP  Deletion  in  a  sentence  (i.e. 
where  both  NPs  command  each  other),  of  course,  must  be  rejected  because 
sentences  such  as  (9)  v;ill  be  generated  which  are  ungrammatical  in  the 
intended  sense. 
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(9)  ''«reekhaa  ne  dos  diyaa 

Rekha      blamed 
Rekha  blamed  herself. 
This  clearly  indicates  that  not  only  there  is  no  motivation  to  delete 
the  S^  node  in  (3b)  but  there  is  strong  evidence  to  retain  it. 

Returning  to  the  sentence  (3b)  we  notice  that  the  following  examples 
illustrate  that  this  is  not  the  only  sentence  type,  nor  is  Hindi  the  only 
language,  that  exhibits  such  a  phenomenon. 
I .  Movement  from  adverbial  sentences 

(10)  a.  moohan  kee  yah  kahtee     hii      ki 

Mohan  Poss.  it  say   as  soon  as   that 

kooii   aayaa  hai  saritaa  nee  darvaazad  khool  diyaa 
someone  has  come  Sarita       door     opened 

As  soon  as  Mohan  said  that  someone  had  come,  Sarita  opened 
the  door, 
b.  moohan  kee  yah  kahtee  hii  sarita  nee  darvaazaa 
khool  diyaa  ki  kooii  aayaa  hai 

(11)  a.  moohan  kee  yah  kahnee  par  ki   kooii  aayaa  hai 

Mohan  Poss.  it  saying  on  that  someone  has  come 

saritaa  nee  darvaazaa  khool  diyaa 
Sarita      door      opened 

When  Mohan  said  that  someone  had  come,  Sarita  opened  the  door, 
b.  moohan  kee  yah  kahnee  par  saritaa  nee  darvaazaa  khool  diyaa 
ki  kooii  aayaa  hai 
The  structure  underlying  the  sentences  in  (10)  and  (11)  is  approximately 
as  in  (12)  where  the  arrow  shows  the  movement  for  the  (b)  sentences. 
(12) 


,..% 

,^  saritaa  nee  darVaezaa 

ADV       khool  diyaa 


S-  J  (10)  tee  hii  . 

]_(11)  par    ) 


NP        7P 
moohan   NP      ""  V 

kooii  aayaa  haij  ^ 


/ 
f 
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II.  Movement  of  a  relative  clause 

(13)  a.   saritaa  kee  joo  loog   viyatnaam  mee  ghaayal  hue  hai 
Sarita  Poss .  WH  people  Vietnam    in  v;ounded  became 

unkee  baaree  mee  baat  kartee  hii        moohan  naaraaz  hoo  gayaa 
them     about      talk     as  soon  as  Mohan   angry  became 

Mohan  got  angry  as  soon  as  Sarita  talked  about  the  people  who 
got  wounded  in  Viet  Nam. 

b.   sarita  kee  un   loogoo  kee  baaree  mee  baat  kartee    hii 

Sarita  Poss. those  people     about        talk       as  soon  as 

moohan  naaraaz  hoo  gayaa  joo  viyatnaam  mee  ghaayal  huee  hai 
Mohan  angry    became    V/H  Viet  Nam  in  wounded  became 


The  structure  underlying  (13)  is  as  in  (14). 

(14)  S 


_^__., moohan  naaraaz  ho  gayaa   . 

S-  tee  "hii 

NP"^      ^'~VP 
saritaa   PP      V 

/  \   baat  kar 
NP   kee  baaree  mee 

X 

NP 

.loog 

loog  viyatnaam  mee  ~v-- 

ghaayal  hue  hai 

III.   Sentences  with  extraposed  complex  sentences 

(15)  a.  moohan  kee  yah  kahtee  hii       ki  joo  larkaa  aayaa  hai  mai 
Mohan  Poss.  it  say  as  soon  as  that  WH  boy    has  come  I 

uskoo  jaantaa  huu  saritaa  nee  darvazaa  khoolaa 
him   know   Pres. Sarita     door     opened 

As  soon  as  Mohan  said  that  he  knows  the  boy  who  had  come, 
Sarita  opened  the  door. 
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b.  moohan  kee  yah  kahtee  hii  saritaa  nee  darvaazaa  khoolaa  ki  Joo 
larkaa  aayaa  hai  mSi  uskoo  jaantaa  huu 
The  underlying  representation  for  (15)  is  as  in  (l6) 
(16) 


z^- 


ADV 


saritaa  nee  darvaazaa  khoolaa 


tee  hii 


(17)  a.  moohan  kee  yah  kahnee  par  ki   vah  biimaar  par  gayaa  hai  aur 
Mohan  Poss.  it  on  saying  that  he  ill     has  fallen   and 

uskaa  bhaaii   bhii  baahar  gayaa  huaa  hai ,  sarita  uskee  yahsa 
his  brother  also  outside   went         Sarita  to  his  plac*. 

d aur tee  huee  aayii 
running     came 

Sarita  came  running  to  his  place  when  Mohan  said  that  he  fell 
ill  and  that  his  brother  was  also  out. 
b.  moohan  kee  yah  kahnee  p£.  .aritaa  uskee  yahaa  daurtee  huee  aayii 
ki  vah  biimaar  par  gayaa  hai  aur  uskaa  bhaaii  bhii  baahar  gayaa 
huaa  hai 
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The  underlying  representation  for  (17)  is  as  in  (18) 
(18) 


ADV 


/\ 


saritaa  uskee  yahaa  daurtee   j 
huee  aayii 


/  vah  biimaar  par 
(   gayaa  hai 


uskaa  bhaaii  bhii  baahar 
gayaa  huaa  hai 


(18)  a.  moohan  kee  yah  kahnee  par  ki   yaa  too  ve  dillii  jaaeengee 
Mohan  Poss.  it  saying  on  that  either  they  Delhi  will  go 

yaa  pramood  vahaa  aaeegaa,   saritaa  khus  hoo  gayii 
or  Pramod   there  will  come  Sarita   happy  felt 

Sarita  felt  happy  when  Mohan  said  that  either  they  will  go  to 
Delhi  or  Pramod  will  come  there. 
b.  moohan  kee  yah  kahnee  par  saritaa  khus  hoo  gayii  ki  yaa  to  ve 
dillii  jaaeenge  yaa  pramood  vahaa  aaeegaa 
The  structure  underlying  (19)  is  as  in  (20) 

(20)  _^-S, 
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IV.  Extraposition  from  two  sentences 'deep' 

(21)  a.  mai  nee  naukar   see  joo   loog  hameesaa  khuskhabrii 
I       servant  with  WH  people  always   happy  news 

sunaatee  hai  unkee   aatee     hii  darvaazaa  khoolne  koo  kahaa 
tell    Pres .  their  come  as  soon  as  door   to  open      said 

I  asked  the  servant  to  open  the  door  as  soon  as  those  people 
arrive  who  always  bring  happy  news. 

b.  mai  nee  naukar  see    un   loogoo  kee  aatee     hii  darvaazaa 

I     servant  with  those  people    ccme  as  soon  as  door 

1 '  oolnee  koo  kahaa  joo  hameesaa  khuskhabrii  sunaatee  hai 
to  open      said  WH  always   happy  news   tell     Pres. 

In  the  underlying  representation,  (2l)  appears  as  (22). 
(22) 


NP  zy?  A 


PP 

' 

NP  " 

V 

nauk 

:ar  see 
ADV 

--^2^                yah 

kahaa 

hailkar  darvaazaa  khol 

'-'"^^--^ 

3 

tee~"hii 

NP 

"Vp 

1 

V 

i 

aa 

--- 

/ 


l^  loog  khuskhabrii   . 
'-^sunaatee  hai    ^ 

V.  Sentences  with  plural  extrapositions  (Upward  Bounded  Constraint  violated 
twice  in  the  same  sentence). 
(23)  a.  mai  nee  joo  loog  pramood  kee   yah  baat  kahtee     hii 

I      WH  people  Pramod  Poss.  this  thing  say     as  soon  as 

ki    vee   nikamme      hai  naaraaz  ho  gaee  unke  aatee    hii 
that  they  worthless      are  became  angry     they  come  as  soon  as 
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darvaazaa  khoolaa 
door     opened 

I  opened  the  door  as  soon  as  those  people  came  who  became  angry 
as  soon  as  Pramod  said  that  they  were  worthless, 
b.  mai  nee  un   loogoo  kee  aatee   hii    darvaazaa  khoolaa  joo 
I    those  people     come  as  soon  as  door    opened  WH 

pramood  kee    yah   baat  kahtee     hii     naaraaz  ho  gaee 
Pamod   Poss.   this  thing  say   as  soon  as  becarj'-  angry 

ki     vee       nikairmee  hai 

that  they  worthless       are 

The  un-er lying  representation  of  (23)  is  as  in  (24). 
(24) 


Notice  that  in  (2U)  S  is  moved  out  of  S,  to  the  right  of  S  and  the  whole 
S  is  moved  out  of  S  to  the  right  of  S  .  Notice  also  that  S  or  S  along 
with  S^   cannot  be  moved  out  of  S  because  of  the  Complex  NP  Constraint. 
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As  mentioned  earlier,  there  is  evidence  from  Telugu  also  to  show  that 

the  Upward  Bounded  Constraint  is  incorrect.  For  example,  let  us  consider 

sentences  such  as  (25)  and  (27)  from  Telugu.  In  (25b)  sentence  S„  is  moved 

to  the  right  of  the  VP  of  S  and  in  (27b)  S  is  moved  to  the  right  of  the 
VP  of  S^. 

(25)  a.  waa^u  neenu  nuwwu     endukuu     panikiraawu 

he     I   you   for  anything   useless 

ani  annaanu  ani     ahdaritoo     ceptunnaadu 
that  said    that  with  everybody  is  telling 

He  is  telling  everybody  that  I  said  that  he  was  not  fit  for  anything. 
b.  waadu  neenu  annaanu  ani  andaritoo  ceptunnaadu  nuwvai  endukuu 
panikiraawu  ani 
The  underlying  representation  of  (25)  is  as  in  (26). 

(26)  . 

^1 

NP  _-^-— 7^^ 

waadu  NP  — '  PP      V         A 

'  I       I  i 

S„  andaritoo  ceptunnaadu   ! 


NP 

I 
neenu 


uf 

;-.- 
s^ 


/ 


I      nuwvAi  endukuu  panikiraawu  /' — '    ' 

(27)  a.  moohan  wallu  ii   wisayaW  gurinci  inka  maatlaada  kuudadu   ani 
Mohan  they  this  matter   about   further  should  not  talk  that 

niscayaaniki     wacceeru  ani  annatlu      naaku  jnaapakaw 
to  the  decision  came     that  said  that   to  me  remembrance 

I  remember  that  Mr  ban  said  that  they  decided  not  to  discuss  this 
matter  any  more, 
b.  moohan  waallu  niscayaaniki  wacceeru  ani  annatlu  naaku  jnaapakaw 
ii  wisayaw  gurinci  inka  maatlaada  kuudadu  ani 
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The  structure  underlying  (27)  is  as  in  (28). 
(28) 


A 

I 

t 


S^  ~\^niscayaaniki  wacceeru 


wi 


sayav?  gurinci  inka  )- 


V  maatlaada  kuudadu 


The  existence  of  the  (b)  sentences  above  clearly  indicates  that  the 
Upwcird  Bounded  Constraint  is  too  strong  and  that  it  cannot  be  a  universal. 
Rirther,  some  native  speakers  of  Hindi  felt  that  (a)  sentences  such  as  (23a) 
are  ungrammatical.   This  indicates  that  the  Upward  Bounded  Constraint  is 
obligatorily  violated  in  some  cases,  i.e.,  the  rightward  movement  rule 
obligatorily  moves  the  constituents  above  the  sentence  boundary. 

FOOTNOTES 

\ie   are  thankful  to  Y.  Kachru  and  J.  Morgan  for  their  valuable  comments  and 
suggestions.   We  are  also  thankful'to  T.K.  Bhatia,  K.  Chatterji,  Y.  Kachru,  Z. 
Manawwar,  and  P.K.  Varshney  for  listening  to  our  Hindi  sentences  and  deciding  on 
the ir^ gramma ti call ty.  . 

The  fact  that,  similar  to  NP  complements,  the  relative  clauses  in  Hindi  also 
violate  the  Upward  Bounded  Constraint  was  pointed  out  to  us  by  J.  Morpan. 
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ROSS"  CONSTRAINTS  AND  RELATED  PROBLEMS  IN  YORUBA 
Herbert  Stahlke 

Introduction^ 

This  paper  considers  the  behavior  of  certain  Yoruba  deletion  and  pro- 
nominalization  phenomena  with  respect  to  Ross'  constraints.   In  order  to 
approach  several  of  the  problems,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  reanalyze 
some  related  areas  of  Yoruba  syntax,  including  subject-verb  agreement  and 
relative  clause  formation.   I  will  argue  that  the  dependent  subject  pro- 
nouns are,  in  fact,  clitics,  and  that  they  arise  by  a  subject-verb  agree- 
ment rule.   I  will  then  show  that  relativization  is  a  deletion  process  in 
Yoruba,  rather  than  a  movement  process  as  it  has  commonly  been  treated 
(Awobuluyi  1967).   I  will  then  illustrate  the  behavior  of  Ross'  con- 
straints, and  I  will  argue  that  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  those 
constraints  which  require  the  mention  of  some  S  node  in  their  statement  and 
those  that  do  not  and  that  constraints  of  the  former  type  are  stronger  in 
an  easily  specifiable  way. 

Yoruba  Pronoun  Forms 

Yoruba  has  several  sets  of  subject  pronoun  forms  whose  distribution 
is  conditioned  morphologically.   All  dependent  pronoun  forms  are  derivable 
from  the  independent  forms.   The  pronouns  are  as  follows: 

(1)   Yoruba  subject  pronoun  paradigms 
(a)   Independent  pronouns 

emi     ' I '  awa      ' we ' 

iwo     'you  (sg.)'  «yin     'you  (pi.)' 

oun     'he,  she,  it'  awpn     'they' 
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(b)  Dependent  pronouns 
(i)  Preterit 
zno   a 
o   « 
6   w$n 
(ill)  Progeessive 
mo   a 

5  9 

6  w$n 


(ii)  Negative  and  Future  (y6) 

mi  a 

o  « 

0  VK?n 

(iv)  Future  (S) 

mk  a 

wa  9 

£  w$n 


The  subject  forms  of  the  first  and  second  plural  appear  to  be  derived 
from  the  initial  vowel  of  the  independent  forms.  The  other  plural  pronouns 
differ,  if  at  all,  only  in  tone  from  the  independent  forms.   I  will  offer 
below  an  explanation  for  the  high  tone  found  on  some  of  the  third  plural 
subjective  pronouns.  Although  the  singular  dependent  forms  deviate  con- 
siderably from  their  corresponding  independent  pronouns,  I  will  discuss  only 
the  third  person  morphemes  and,  to  a  very  limited  degree,  the  first  person. 
For  an  analysis  of  the  second  person  singular  subject  pronoun,  see  Fresco 
(1971)  and  Stahlke  (1969). 

In  developing  an  analysis  of  the  third  person  singular  subject  pronoun, 
the  following  facts  must  be  accounted  for. 

(2)   (i)   All  singular  preterit  and  progressive  pronouns  and  in  the  vowel 
o. 

(ii)  All  third  person  singulau:  and  plural  forms  except  in  the  nega- 
tive eind  future  (yo)  paradigm  bear  a  high  tone. 

(iii)  The  third  singular  is  segmentally  zero  in  the  negative  and 
future  (y5) . 


Since  two  sets  of  singular  subject  pronouns  end  in  o,  and  no  plurals 
or  pronouns  from  other  paradigms  do,  the  morphological  status  of  this 
vowel  as  a  part  of  the  pronominal  system  must  be  considered.   Several  facts 
suggest  that  it  is  not  actually  a  part  of  the  pronoun  system.  For  example. 
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the  phonology  of  Standard  Yoruba  places  the  condition  on  CV  sequences  that 
nasals  be  followed  by  one  of  the  three  nasalized  vowels  i,  ti,  and  a,  not  by 
an  oral  vowel.   Thus  the  form  mo  is  a  morpheme  structure  violation  and 
might  be  considered  polymorphemic .   The  distribution  of  the  vowel  o  in 
other  tenses  lends  support  to  the  hypothesis  that  this  vowel  does  not  belong 
to  the  pronominal  system  and  that  mo  consists  of  mi  +  o.  As  the  affirm- 
ative eind  negative  preterit  and  future  (yo)  forms  below  illustrate,  the 
vowel  o  occurs  consistently  before  the  verb,  and  its  distribution  is  easier 
to  state  in  terms  of  the  verbal  elements  of  the  verbal  string  than  in 
terms  of  ti\e   pronominal  and  tense/aspect  markers.^  Thus  it  is  not  to  be 
considered  a  part  of  the  subject  pronoun. 


(  3(1   (i)    Preterit  affirmative 
mo  I9  ile 
o  Ip  ile 
6  1<?  ile 
(ii)   Preterit  negative 
mi  (k)o  lo  ile 
o    o  I9  ile 
0  kb   I9  ill 
(iii)  Future  affirmative 
mi  (y)o  iQ  ill 
o    6  1(?  ill 
0       yo  I9  ill 
(iv)   Future  negative 
mi  kx  yo  I9  ill 
o  ki  yo  I9  ill 
f)   ki  yo  1<?  ill 


•  I  went  home . * 
' You  went  home . ' 
' He  went  home . ' 

' I  didn ' t  go  home . ' 
' You  didn ' t  go  home . ' 
' He  didn ' t  go  home . ' 

' I  will  go  home. ' 
'You  will  go  home.' 
'He  will  go  home.* 

' I  won ' t  go  home . ' 
' You  won ' t  go  home . ' 
' He  won ' t  go  home . ' 


Fresco  (1970)  agrees  that  the  o  found  in  the  preterit  subject  pronoun 
series  is  not  morphologically  a  part  of  the  pronoun.   However,  he  argues 
that  lexically  the  third  singular  pronoun  consists  of  the  high  tone  which 
remains  after  the  vowel  has  been  removed.   His  analysis  fails  to  account 
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for  two  facts  about  this  high  tone.  First,  the  high  tone  pronoun  would, 
like  the  6  pronoun,  have  to  have  a  zero  alternant  before  the  negative  and 
future  morphemes.  Such  morphological  alternation  is  not  impossible,  but 
an  analysis  which  avoids  it  would  be  simpler.  The  second  factor  over- 
looked by  Fresco's  analysis  is  the  distribution  of  the  high  tone  which  he 
icbntifies  as  the  pronoun.  The  following  examples  will  illustrate  this. 


(4)   (i)    6  19 
ko  1(? 
yo  lo 

(ii)   w$n  lo 

won  ko  l9 
won  yo  lo 

(iii)  om$  iQ 

pmo  Vib   lo 
pmo  yd  lo 


•He  went.' 

•He  didn't  go.' 

'He  will  go. ' 

'They  went. ' 

•They  didn't  go. ' 

'They  will  go. ' 

'The  child  went. ' 

'The  child  didn't  go.' 

'The  child  will  go.' 


Since  the  third  singular  subject  pronoun  is,  as  generally  recognized,  zero 
before  the  negative  of  future  (4i),  the  high  tone  of  6  will  also  be  absent 
in  just  those  places.-^  This  pattern  is  paralleled  in  the  third  person 
plural  subject  pronoun  (4ii) .  This  pronoun  has  a  high  tone  in  the  preterit 
affirmative,  but  a  mid  tone  in  the  negative  and  future.   The  mid  tone  form 
is  probably  basic,  since  all  other  forms  of  this  pronoun,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  object  pronouns  occurring  after  low  or  mid  tone  verbs,  have  mid 
tone.  Thus  the  high  tone  in  the  third  plural  form  has  the  same  distribu- 
tion as  in  the  third  singular.  The  exaunples  in  (4iii)  represent  a  large 
class  of  sentences  in  which  the  subject  is  em  NP  containing  at  least  a  noun 
and  possibly  more.  The  final  vowel  of  the  subject  NP  has  a  high  tone,  re- 
gardless of  what  its  basic  tone  may  be,  just  if  the  following  morpheme  is 
not  the  negative  or  the  future  marker.  As  the  examples  in  (4)  show,  the 
high  tone  which  appears  in  the  third  person  preterit  forms  is  independently 
predictable  and  thus  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  the  third  person  singular 
morpheme.   Thus  the  third  person  singular  form  of  the  subject  pronoun  must 
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be  considered  morphologically  zero,  not  only  in  the  negative  and  future, 
where  this  conclusion  is  obvious,  but  also  in  those  paradigms  in  which  the 
vowel  o  emd  a  high  tone  are  found. 

The  claim  that  the  subject  concord  (SC)  prefix,  the  negative  marker, 
and  certain  tense/aspect  markers  are  morphologically  prefixes  on  the  verb 
is  further  supported  by  vowel  harmony  alternations  in  some  dialects 
(Bamgboye  1967,  Awobuluyi  1967,  Adetugbo  1968,  and  Fresco  1971). 

Some  Agreement  and  Coreference  Problems 

The  analysis  of  the  third  person  pronoun  just  presented  plays  an 
important  role  in  the  interpretation  of  certain  syntactic  phenomena  in 
Yoruba,  including  topicalization  and  the  identification  of  coreferential 
NF^s  in  complex  sentences.  Several  linguists  (Courtenay  1969,  Fresco 
1971,  Schachter  1971,  and  Stahlke  1969)  have  claimed  that  Yoruba,  like  many 
other  Niger-Congo  languages,  has  a  subject-verb  agreement  or  concord  rule. 
This  rule  attaches  a  subject  concord  marker  (SC)  as  the  left  most  con- 
stituent of  the  verb.   Thus  a  surface  structure  like  mo  Ip  'Iwent'  is  de- 
rived from  a  deeper  structure  emi  1q  in  which  the  subject  NP  is  an  indep- 
endent pronoun.   This  rule  is  illustrated  below. 

(5)   (i)  S  =>  S_ 


NP  VP        .  NP  VP 

I 

N 


I 


§mi  lo  emi      SC      v 

!       ' 
I  went  I       mo      lo 


1       went 


S 
SC        ■  V 

I  J 

mo  Iq 

•  I  went . ' 


(ii) 
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NP                         VP  NP                         VP 

N                           V  U                          h 

11  I                     X    \ 

OW9                        19  9in9               SC               V 

I  t 

child                    go  ^                l9 

9m9  l9     'The  child  went.' 


I f  the  subject  NP  is  a  personal  pronoun,  as  in  (5i),  the  appropriate  SC  is 
attached  to  the  verb  and  the  subject  is  deleted.   If,  as  in  (5ii),  the  sub- 
ject NP  is  a  noun,  the  SC  is  simply  the  high  tone  whose  distribution  was 
illustrated  in  (4) .   In  this  case,  the  subject  NP  is  not  deleted. 

Topicalized  sentences  in  Yoruba  involve  movement  of  the  topicalized  NP 
to  the  front,  subject  generally  to  Ross'  constraints.  No  pronoun  copy  is 
usually  left  behind.  The  topicalized  NP  is  followed  by  the  thematic  parti- 
cle ni,  as  below. 

(6)      AjS  kpa  adi«  =      Adi^  ni  aja  kpa 

dog  kill  chicken  chicken  Topic  dog  kill 

The  dog  killed  the  chicken.      It's  the  chicken  the  dog  killed. 

If  it  is  the  subject  NP  which  is  to  be  topicalized,  it  too  is  moved  to  the 
front,  but  in  the  preterit  affirmative  the  particle  6  is  inserted  in  sub- 
ject position.   In  the  negative  and  futvire  6^  is  not  inserted.  This  is 
i  Jlustrated  in  <7) . 

(7.)   (i)    Aja  kpa  adie 

dog  kill  chicken 
The  dog  killed  the  chicken. 
=>  Aja  ni  6  kpa  adi* 

dog  Topic  kill  chicken 

It's  the  dog  that  killed  the  chicken. 
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(ii)   AjS  k5  kpa  adi? 

dog  neg  kill  chicken 
The  dog  didn't  kill  the  chicken. 
=>  Aja  ni  ko  kpa  adi» 

dog  Topic  neg  kill  chicken 
It's  the  dog  that  didn't  kill  the  chicken, 
(iii)  AjS  yo  kpa  adi« 

dog  future  kill  chicken 

The  dog  will  kill  the  chicken.  ■' 

=>  Aja  ni  yo  kpa  adi^ 

dog  Topic  future  kill  chicken 

It's  the  dog  that  will  kill  the  chicken. 

That  this  replacement  by  6  is  not  an  agreement  process  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  examples. 


(8)   (i)   .  Ilmi  ni  6  I91 
emi  ni  mo  I9 
(ii)   IvQ   ni  6  1q 
two  ni  o  1q 
(iii)   itwa  ni  6  I9 
Iwa  ni  a  I9 
*Swa  ni  w$n  lo 
(iv)   eyin  ni  6  I9 
$yin  ni  e  I9 
*«yin  ni  wpn  1q 
(v)    dwpn  ni  6  1q 

awon  ni  w$n  1q 


It's  I  that  went.' 


'It's  you  (sg)  that  went.' 


It's  we  that  went. 


'It's  you  (pi)  that  went.' 


•It's  they  that  went.' 


I n each  example,  the  first  member  of  the  pair  has  6  replacing  the  topi- 
calized  pronoun,  and  the  second  has  the  corresponding  subject  pronoun  as  a 
replacive.   Thus  agreement  in  topicalization  must  be  considered  optional. 
The  examples  with  agreement  are  also  considered  slightly  more  emphatic 
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than  those  with  6.   The  third  example  in  (8iii)  and  (8iv)  is  given  to  show 
that  6  does  not  mark  number  agreement,  since  the  plural  examples  are  un- 
grammatical  with  just  number  agreement  and  no  person  agre^nent.   This  is 
fxirther  evidence,  in  this  case  of  a  syntactic  sort,  that  6  is  not  a  third 
person  singular  subject  pronoun.   If  it  were,  then  it  would  be  necessary  to 
claim  that  the  third  singular  can  agree  with  any  other  person/number  com- 
bination, a  claim  which  receives  no  support  from  any  other  area  of  Yoruba 
syntax. 

The  agreement  phenomenon  sketched  in  (5i)  requires  two  rules.   First, 
there  is  a  rule  of  Subject  Concord,  which  copies  the  appropriate  concord 
morpheme  onto  the  verb,  and  then  there  is  a  rule  of  Pronominal  Subject  NP 
Deletion,  which  deletes  the  Subject  NP  just  in  case  it  is  a  pronoun. 
Ycruba  also  has  a  rule  of  Equi-NP  Deletion  which  applies  in  certain  com- 
plement structures.   The  sort  of  complement  involved  here  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  considercQsle  recent  discussion  (Baungbotse  1971  and  Awobuluyi  1970) . 
I  will  illustrate  it  with  the  following  paradigm,  using  the  desiderative 
verb  f$  ' want  * .   Complements  of  desiderative  verbs  are  introduced  by  the 
complementizer  kl. 


(9)   (i)    mo  f€$  lo 

mo  f|  kl  o  l9 
mo  fe  k£  6  I9 

(ii)   o  f$  ki  mo  I9 
o  f^$   I9 
o  f$  ki  6  I9 

(iii)  6  f$   kx  mo  I9 
6  f$  kf.  o   I9 
6  f$e  I9 
6  f$  ki  6   I9 


•I  wcuit  to  go.  • 

'I  want  that  you  go.' 

'I  weuit  that  he  go.' 

'I  want  that  I  go.' 

' You  want  to  go . ' 

•  You  Wcint  that  he  go . ' 

' He  wants  that  I  go . ' 

'He  wants  that  you  go.' 

'He  wants  to  go. ' 

'He.  wants  that  he.  go.' 
1  D 


I n each  of  the  examples,  the  construction  is  different  where  the  higher  and 
lower  subjects  are  coreferential.   The  difference  involves  three  things. 
First,  the  complement  lacks  a  subject  pronoun;  second,  the  complementizer 
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WC  is  absent;  and  third,  the  vowel  of  the  verb  is  lengthened.^  In  Oiii) 
the  relationship  of  coreferentiality  conditions  to  Equi-NP  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  subject  concord  has  applied  just  in  that  case 
where  the  two  underlying  third  singular  pronouns  are  not  coreferential. 

In  complement  types  in  which  Equi-NP  does  not  apply,  coreference  is 
marked  in  another  way.  One  complement  type  which  does  not  permit  Equi-NP 
occurs  with  verbs  of  saying.  The  complementizer  is  kpe. 


(  10)  (i)    mo  S9  kpe  mo  I9 
mo  S9  kpe  o  1q 
mo  so  kpe  6  I9 

(ii)   o  s(?  kpe  mo  1<? 
o  so  kpe  o  I9 
o  so  kpe  6  lg> 

(iii)   6  so  kpe  mo  lo 
6  so  kpe  o  I9 
6  so  kp^  5  Ig 
6  so  kpl  b\m   I9 


'I  said  that  I  went.' 
'I  said  that  you  went.' 
'I  said  that  he  went.' 
'You  said  that  I  went.' 
'You  said  that  you  went.' 
'You  said  that  he  went.' 
' He  said  that  I  went . ' 
'He  said  that  you  went. ' 
'He.  said  that  he.  went.' 

'He.  said  that  he.  went.' 

1  1 


I n  this  case,  not  only  does  Equi-NP  not  apply,  but  in  the  third  person 
singilar  tlie  subject  deletion  rule,  which  normally  applies  after  agreement, 
also  fails  to  apply,  or,  perhaps  more  accurately,  is  blocked  from  applying 
by  the  fact  of  coreference  with  the  higher  subject.   In  Yoruba,  then,  the 
absence  of  a  subject  NP  may  be  due  to  at  least  two  rules.   After  agreement 
has  applied,  subject  NP  deletion  may  apply  just  if  the  subject  NP  is  a 
piDnoun.   In  a  desiderative  complement  structure  Equi-NP  Deletion  removes 
the  subject  NP  under  the  condition  of  coreference  with  the  higher  subject 
NP.   The  ordering  of  these  rules  is  as  in  (11). 


(11)      Equi-NP  Deletion 
Subject  Concord 
Pronominal  Subject  NP  Deletion 
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The  ordering  of  Subject  Concord  before  Subject  Deletion  is  an  intrin- 
s  i:  ordering  and  will  be  left  at  that.  The  ordering  of  Equi-NP  Deletion 
before  the  agreement  rules,  on  the  other  hand,  is  supported  by  a  number  of 
arguments.  The  first  of  these  involves  the  structure  on  which  Equi-NP 
operates,  namely,  coreferential  NP's.   If  Equi-NP  were  ordered  after  Sub- 
ject Deletion,  the  structural  description  would  have  to  refer  to  refer- 
ertial  identity  between  SC's  or  SC's  cuid  NP's,  as  well  as  between  NP's, 
since  at  that  point  some  underlying  NP's  would  have  been  deleted,  leaving 
behind  only  the  SC.  With  the  third  person  singular  subject  prefixes  in 
particular  this  ordering  would  also  predict  certain  non-occurring 
sentences.  Since  this  pronoun  has  a  zero  morpheme  as  its  subject  concord, 
Eqii-NP  would  apply  to  the  structure  in  (12i)  to  produce  the  superficially 
unchanged  and  ungrammatical  (12ii) .  The  Subject  NP's  of  (12)  have  already 
been  deleted  by  Pronominal  Subject  NP  Deletion. 


(12)  (i) 


(ii) 


S 
I 

-VP, 


,y-^ 
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NP 
I 
,S 


f$ 


(iii)  *  6  fl  kf  6  1<? 


k£ 


VP 


V 

I 

l9 


He.  wanted  that  he.  go. 
i  1 


The  surface  sentence  given  in  (12iii)  is  a  possible  grammatical  sentence, 
but  not  with  the  meaning  that  the  subjects  of  the  higher  and  lower  sentences 
eire  coref erential .  Thus  Equi-NP  cannot  be  ordered  after  Pronominal  Sub- 
ject NP  Deletion. 

The  ordering  of  Equi-NP  immediately  after  Subject  Concord  can  be  shown 
to  be  incorrect  for  similar  reasons.   In  a  sentence  with  an  overt  SC,  that 
is,  a  sentence  where  the  subject  NP  is  anything  other  than  third  person 
singular,  this  ordering  would  produce  the  following  derivation  and  ungram- 
matical  sentence.   The  phrase  marker  in  (13i)  is  as  close  to  the  underlying 
structure  as  it  is  necessary  to  get  for  this  discussion. 


(13)  (i)    Near  Underlying  Structure 

S, 
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(ii)   After  Subject  Concord 

5 


(iii) 


(iv)   After  Pronominal  Subject  NP  Deletion 


go 


2014 


The  resulting  surface  structure  (14i) ,  with  or  without  complementizer 
placement,  is  ungraromatical.  The  correct  surface  structure  in  (14ii)  is 
not  predicted  by  the  ordering  of  Equi-NP  after  Subject  Concord  and  this 
ordering  must  therefore  be  rejected. 

(14)  (i)   *mo  f*  (ki)  mo  I9 

I  want  (that)  I  go. 
(ii)  mo  f9^  I9 

I  want  (to)  go. 

The  ordering  proposed  in  (11),  with  Equi-NP  Deletion  before  the 
agreement  rules,  will  account  for  (14ii) ,  as  well  as  for  the  sentences  in 
(9)  and  (10).   Since  Equi-NP  applies  in  desiderative  complements,  but  not 
i n reported  speech,  sentences  like  those  in  (9)  and  (14)  will  have  lost  the 
subject  NP  of  the  embedded  sentence  by  Equi-NP  in  just  those  cases  where 
coreferentiality  exists.  As  a  result,  the  agreement  rules  will  fail  to 
operate  in  just  these  embedded  sentences.  This  analysis  does  not,  however, 
account  for  the  behavior  of  third  person  singular  pronominal  subject  NP's 
in  sentences  like  (15) . 

(15)  (i)  6  so  kpe  6  I9 

He .  said  that  he .  went. 

(ii)  6  S9  kpe  oun  19 

He.  said  that  he.  went. 
1  1 

This  distinction  cannot  be  due  to  Equi-NP,  since,  as  the  sentences  in  (10) 
show,  if  some  other  pronoun  is  involved  the  agreement  rules  will  still 
apply,  even  if  the  higher  and  lower  subjects  cire  coref erential . 

To  account  for  the  occurrence  of  oun  in  (lOiii)  and  (15ii)  we  need 
some  other  mechanism,  such  as  a  condition  on  Pronominal  Subject  NP 
Deletion  blocking  it  from  applying  if  the  NP  involved  meets  the  following 
conditions. 
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(16)  (i)    The  Proncniinal  Subject  NP  is  third  person  singular. 

(ii)   The  Pronominal  Subject  NP  is  in  an  embedded  sentence  not 

introduced  by  ki. 
(iii)  The  Pronominal  Subject  NP  is  coreferential  with  the  Subject 

NP  of  the  matrix  sentence. 

I f these  three  conditions  are  met,  then  agreement  is  blocked,  and  the 
subject  NP  is  kept.  The  three  rules  discussed  above,  and  the  conditions 
stated  in  (16)  account  for  the  behavior  of  both  embedded  and  matrix 
pronominal  subjects." 

The  Relative  Clause 

In  Yoruba,  as  in  English,  the  relative  clause  follows  the  head  noun. 
The  clause  is  introduced  by  the  invariant  marker  tl^,  as  in  the  following 
examples.  The  relative  clauses  are  underlined. 

(17)  (i)    om9  tS.   mo  ri  lo  sf  il^ 

child  Rel  I  saw  went  to  house 

The  child  whom  I  saw  went  home, 
(ii)   9mo  ti  6  r£  mi  lo  si  ile 

child  Rel  SC  saw  me  went  to  house 

The  child  who  saw  me  went  home, 
(iii)  omo  tf  mo  zt   iwS  r$  1<?  si  ile 

,.  child  Rel  I  saw  book  his  went  to  house 

The  child  whose  book  I  saw  went  home. 

In  (17i)  the  relativized  NP  is  the  underlying  object  of  the  embedded  S  and 
is  absent  in  the  surface  structure.   In  (17ii)  the  relativized  NP  is  the 
underlying  subject  of  the  embedded  S  and  again  is  absent  in  the  surface 
structure.   In  (17iii)  the  relativized  NP  is  a  possessive  in  the  under- 
lying structure,  and  in  the  surface  structure  it  is  retained  as  a  pronoun. 
These  observations  lend  themselves  to  two  interpretations  of  the 
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derivation  of  Yoruba  relative  clauses.   For  both  interpretations  I  will 
posit  an  underlying  NP  +  s  analysis,  giving  us  underlying  phrase  structure 
trees  like  the  following. 


(18) 


NP 
I 


N 

NP 
1 

9m9 

1 

N 

1 

^  1 
emx 

[child 

[I 

S 

S 

saw     child  ]   went      to 
S 


house  ] 
S 


On  one  interpretation,  one  could  claim  that  the  relative  marker  tf , 
like  WH  in  English,  is  attached  to  the  coreferential  NP  of  the  relative 
clause.   Then  that  NP  is  incorporated  into  the  relative  marker,  the  re- 
sulting relativized  NP  is  fronted,  and  the  embedded  coreferent  is  deleted. 
This  derivation  is  illustrated  in  (19) . 


(19)  (i) 
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(ii)   tx-insertioni 


On  the  second  interpretation,  the  deletion  analysis,  the  relative 
marker  is  attached  to  the  embedded  S,  not  to  the  lower  MP.  Then  the  lower 
NPis  deleted,  not  moved.  This  is  illustrated  in  (20). 
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{23)    (i) 


t£-Insertion 


(ii) 


The  deletion  analysis  is  superior  for  at  least  three  reasons.   First, 
the  relative  marker  is  invariant,  and  so  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  of  the  agreement  phenomena  of  languages  like  English  or  Latin  have  taken 
place.   Second,  there  is  no  independent  evidence  for  the  claim  of  the 
movement  analysis  tliat  ti_  is  an  NP.  Third,  if  relativization  involves 
jnovement,  then  some  explanation  must  be  found  for  the  failure  of  the  posses- 
sive or  the  entire  possessed  NP  in  (17iii)  to  move.   In  English,  where 
movement  in  relative  clauses  is  well  attested,  the  entire  NP  containing  the 
relativized  NP  is  moved,  giving  a  sentence  like  (21) . 

(21)  The  child  whose  book  I  saw  went  home. 


I f  this  sort  of  movement  were  found  in  Yoruba,  then  the  following  sentence, 
rather  than  (17iii) ,  would  be  grammatical. 
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(22)  *[  (?m9   (  iwe  tf   [  mo  rl  ]  ]  I9  si  ill  ] 

g      c         S      S  S  S 

child  Book  Rel   I  saw    went  to  house. 


Since  (22)  is  ungrammatical ,  the  movement  analysis  must  be  rejected. 

Constraints  on  Movement  and  Deletion  Rules 

In  the  first  section  of  this  paper  I  developed  an  analysis  of  the 
pronominal  system  of  Yoruba.  Some  features  of  this  system,  such  as  the 
zero  form  of  the  third  person  singular  subject  concord  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  agreement  rules  are  blocked,  play  an  important  role  in  an 
understanding  of  movement  and  deletion  processes  and  restrictions  on  these 
piDcesses  in  Yoruba.   In  this  section  I  will  discuss  the  applicability  of 
Ross'  constraints  (Ross  1967)  to  Yoruba  and  some  modifications  of  the  theory 
of  constraints  which  can  be  motivated  on  the  basis  of  Yoruba.   I  will  be- 
gin by  briefly  outlining  the  Ross'  constraints  as  they  were  originally 
developed  for  English. 

Ross'  Constraints  on  Movement  Over  Variables 

In  his  very  important  study  Constraints  on  Variables  in  Syntax  (1967) , 
Ross  motivates  a  set  of  constraints  on  rules  which  move  NP  over  an  essen- 
tial variable.  One  of  these,  the  Coordinate  Structure  Constraint,  blocks 
the  movement  of  NP  out  of  a  pair  of  structures  conjoined  by  and,  but,  and 
or. ^  Consequently  the  sentences  in  (23i)  are  fully  grammatical,  but  those 
in  (23ii)  are  ungrammatical. 

(23)  (i)  What  did  you  eat  with  your  wild  rice? 

This  is  the  roast  duck  which  I  ate  with  the  wild  rice, 
(ii)  *What  did  you  eat  roast  duck  and  ? 

*Here  is  the  typewriter  which  will  writes  plays  and  I  had 
repaired  yesterday. 
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A  granunatical  sentence  will  result  if,  as  in  (24)  the  same  MP  is  moved  out 
of  both  conjuncts. 

(24)  Tom  caught  the  fish  which  Sam  cleaned  and  we  all  ate. 
The  constraint,  as  Ross  states  it  (1967:161),  is  as  follows. 

(25)  The  Coordinate  Structure  Constraint 

In  a  coordinate  structure,  no  conjunct  may  be  moved,  nor  may  any 
element  contained  in  a  conjunct  be  moved  out  of  that  conjunct. 

Another  of  these  constraints  is  one  which  blocks  movement  of  elements 
out  of  certain  embedded  sentences.  Thus  the  sentences  in  (26i)  are  gram- 
matical while  those  in  (26ii)  are  not. 

(X)    (i)  The  man  whom  the  prosecutor  charged 

I   [  that  the  defendant  had  murdered  ]  ]   turned  up  alive. 
MP  S  S  NP 

Who  does  the  book  say  [   [  the  steam  engine  was  invented  by) ]  ? 
NP  S  SNP 

(ii)  'The  man  whom  the  prosecutor  filed  [   [  the  charge  }  [  that  the 

NP  N  N  S 

defendant  had  murdered  ]  1   turned  up  alive. 

S  NP 

*Who  do  you  know  [   [  a  man  )   (  who  hates  ]  )  ? 
NP  NP       NP  S  S  NP 

Ross  gives  the  following  statement  of  this  constraint  (1967:127). 

(27)  The  Complex  I'JP  Constraint 

No  element  contained  in  a  sentence  dominated  by  a  noun  phrase 
with  a  lexical  head  noun  may  be  moved  out  of  that  noun  phrase 
by  a  transformation. 

He  gives  the  following  diagram  for  (27)  (1967:127),  where  A  stands  for  any 
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constituent. 


(2B) 


A  third  general  principle  governing  movement  rules  is  what  he  calls 
the  *Pied  Piping  Convention',  stated  as  follows  (1967:206). 

(29)  The  Pied  Piping  Convention 

Any  transformation  which  is  stated  in  such  a  way  as  to  effect 
the  reordering  of  some  specified  node  NP,  where  this  node  is 
preceded  and  followed  by  variables  in  the  structure  index  of 
the  rule,  may  apply  to  this  NP  or  to  any  non-coordinate  NP 
which  dominates  it,  as  long  as  there  are  no  occurrences  of  any 
coordinate  node,  nor  of  the  node  S,  on  the  branch  connecting 
the  higher  node  and  the  specified  node. 


An  example  of  the  Pied  Piping  Convention  is  the  following  (Ross,  1967; 
197-8). 
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NP, 


prescribes   MP         NP_ 

the  height  P        NP. 


of   NP  NP^ 

the  lettering  P       ^JP^ 


on   NP         NP. 

I         /    ' 
the  covers  P 

o'f  NP 
I  ' 
reports 

(ii)  The  reports  [  which  ]   the  government  prescribes  the  height  of 
NP^      NP^ 

the  lettering  on  the  covers  of  are  invariably  boring. 

The  reports  [  the  covers  of  which  ]   the  government  pre- 

NP  NP 

scribes  the  height  of  the  lettering  on  almost  always  put  me  to 

sleep. 

The  reports  [   the  lettering  on  the  covers  of  which  )    the 
NP3  NP3 

government  prescribes  the  height  of  are  a  shocking  waste  of 

public  funds. 

The  reports  [   the  height  of  the  lettering  on  the  covers  of 
NP 

which  ]    the  government  prescribes  should  be  abolished. 
NP, 


The  Pied  Piping  Convention  mcdces  the  movement  of  higher  NP  optional.  Ross 
also  observes  that  under  certain  conditions  Pied  Piping  becomes  obliga- 
tory.  One  of  these  conditions  he  states  in  the  following  way  (1967:207). 
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(3i)  The  Left  Branch  Condition 

No  NP  which  is  the  leftmost  constituent  of  a  larger  MP  can 
be  reordered  out  of  this  NP  by  a  transformational  rule. 

He  gives  the  following  exemiples  (1967:208)  to  illustrate  (31). 


(ii)  (a)  The  boy  (  whose  guardian's  employer  ]  we  elected 
NP  NP 

president  ratted  on  us. 

(b)  *The  boy  [  whose  guardian's  ]  we  elected  employer 

NP^  NP^ 

2  2 

president  ratted  on  us. 

(c)  *The  boy  [  whose  ]  we  elected  guardian's  employer 

NP^      NPg 

president  ratted  on  us. 


Another  constraint  is  proposed  to  account  for  the  ungrammaticality  of 
seaitences  like  (33) ,  in  which  some  element  has  been  moved  out  of  a  sentence 
embedded  in  subject  position. 

(33)  (i)  That  the  hunter  missed  the  bird  was  due  to  a  sudden  outcry. 

(ii)*[  The  bird  [which  (  that  the  hunter  missed  ]  was  due  to  a 
NP         S      S  S 

sudden  outcry  ]  ]  was  a  grouse. 
S  NP 

This  constraint  Ross  states  as  follows  (1967:243). 
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(34)  The  Sentential  Subject  Constraint 

N  o  element  dominated  by  an  S  may  be  moved  out  of  that  S  if  that 
node  S  is  immediately  dominated  by  an  I'lP  which  itself  is  im- 
mediately dominated  by  S. 

An  important  feature  of  sentential  subjects  is  the  fact  that  they  can 
usually  be  extraposed.  Thus  the  sentence  in  (33i)  can  be  converted  into 

the  sentence  in  (35i).  Since  the  clause  [  that  the  hunter  missed  the 

S 
bird  ]  is  no  longer  a  sentential  subject,  relativization  as  in  (33ii) 

S 
renders  the  awkward  but  grammatical  (35ii) . 

(35  )  (i)   It  was  due  to  a  sudden  outcry  that  the  hunter  missed  the  bird, 
(ii)  The  bird  which  it  was  due  to  a  sudden  outcry  that  the  hunter 
missed  was  a  grouse. 

Ross  claims  that  the  Coordinate  Structure  Constraint  and  the  Complex 
N  P  Constraint  are  universal  and  that  the  Left  Branch  Condition  and  the 
Sentential  Subject  Constraint  are  very  nearly  universal,  violations  oc- 
curring in  only  a  few  languages  and  probably  under  carefully  controlled 
conditions. 

Ross'  Constraints  in  Yoruba 

Ths  Coordinate  Structure  Constraint  is  perhaps  the  easiest  of  Ross' 
constraints  to  illustrate  in  a  particular  language.   Yoruba  coordination  is 
of  two  types,  depending  on  the  constituents  being  conjoined.   NP's  are 
conjoined  by  ati,  as  shown  below. 

(36)  Ade  ati  wSle  fi   sare 

Ade  and  Wale  are  running. 

Mo  ra  ila  ati  $f$ 

I  bought  okra  and  greens. 
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Sentences  are  conjoined  by  what  is  very  likely  a  verbal  element  sx,  mean- 
ing something  like  'and  then'.  This  word  frequently  has  the  effect  of 
imposing  a  temporal  or  logical  order  on  the  two  conjiincts. 

(37)  Ade  l9  sx  9Ja,  d  si  ra  $f$ 

Ade  went  to  the  market,  he  then  bought  greens. 

Although  it  is  questionable  whether  si  is  in  fact  a  conjunction,  and  there- 
fore vrtiether  conjoined  sentences  are  permitted  at  all  in  Yoriiba  surface 
structures,  sentences  like  (37)  seem  to  be  subject  to  the  Coordinate 
Structure  Constraint,  as  the  topicalized  example  in  (38)  shows. 

(38)  (i)  ef$  ni  Ade  ra 

greens  TOPIC  Ade  bought 
It's  greens  Ade  bought. 
(ii)*$f$  ni  Ade  I9  sx  oja,  6  sx  ra 

*It's  greens  Ade  went  to  the  market  and  then  he  bought. 

Because  of  the  questioned^le  status  of  si,  I  will  concentrate  only  on  con- 
joined NP's  and  the  conjunction  ^ti.® 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  movement  rule  in  Yoruba  is  that  involved  in 
topicalization.  As  shown  in  (38) ,  topicalization  involves  the  preposing  of 
the  element  to  be  topicalized  and  the  insertion  of  the  particle  ni_  between 
it  and  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Topicalization  is  also  involved  in 
question  formation,  the  question  word  being  topicalized.   If  the  topicalized 
element  is  moved  out  of  a  coordinate  structure,  the  sentence  is  xingram- 
roatical,  as  in  (39). 

(  30)  (i)   *xw9  ni  mo  rx  ati  Ade 

♦It's  you  I  saw  and  Ad^. 
(ii)   *ta  ni  9l$kp^  ati  r£  ole  nx  ind  il^  mi 

*Who  did  the  policeman  and  see  the  thief  in  my  house? 
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Sentences  like  those  in  (39)  become  marginally  grammatical  if  the  topi- 
calized  element  is  a  noun,  the  third  singular  pronoun,  or  a  question  word, 
if  it  is  the  leftmost  member  of  the  conjoined  structure,  and  if  the  pro- 
noun dun  'he'  is  left  behind.   Even  then,  the  sentence  is  grammatical  only 
if  the  antecedent  of  oun  is  human.  The  following  sentences  meeting  these 
conditions  are  marginally  grammatical . ^ 

(40)  (i)  ?Ade  ni  mo  r£  oun  iiti  aburo  mi. 

It's  Ade  that  I  saw  him  and  my  younger  sibling, 
(ii)   ?$r$  mi  ni  oun  ati  iyaw6  r$  wa  k£  mi 

It's  my  friend  that  he  and  his  wife  came  to  greet  me. 
(iii)   ?Ta  ni  5un  ati  iwp  I9  si  IbadSln  ni  ^n^? 
.■.-■■  Who  is  it  that  he  and  you  went  to  Ibadan  yesterday? 

Sentences  like  these  are  definitely  ungrauranatical  if  any  of  the  conditions 
mentioned  above  are  violated.  Thus  none  of  the  sentences  in  (41)  is  even 
marginally  acceptable. 

(41)  (i)    *Ade  ni  mo  rf  aburd  mi  Iti  oun 

It's  Ade  that  I  saw  my  younger  sibling  and  him. 
(ii)   *$r$  mi  ni  xyaw6  r*  ati  5un  w^  kf  mi 

It's  my  friend  that  his  wife  and  he  came  to  greet  me. 
(iii)   *ki  ni  o  ra  3vin  ilti  $f$  ni  ana 

What  did  you  buy  it  and  greens  yesterday? 

In  a  relative  clause,  relativization  in  a  coordinate  structure  is  permitted, 
but  the  pronoun  Sun  must  replace  the  relativized  noun,  and  the  pronoun  must 
be  the  first  element  of  the  conjunct.   Also,  the  antecedent  of  oun  must  be 
human. 
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(4:2)    (i)    <>m9  na  tt   mo  r£  oun  ati  AdS  wS  s£  ibf 

The  child  Rel  I  saw  him  and  Ade  came  here. 
*om<?  na  t£  mo  rl  Ade  ati  oun  wS  si  ibf      , 
The  child  Rel  I  saw  Ade  and  him  came  here, 
(ii)   <?m9  nS  tf  Sun  §ti  Ade  1<?  ile  wa  ni  ibf 

The  child  Rel  he  and  Ade  wient  home  is  here. 
*<?m<?  na  t£  Ade  Sti  oun  I9   ile  wa  ni.   ibl 
The  child  Rel  Ade  and  he  wient  home  is  here, 
(iii)  *«f$  ti  5un  ati  ila  dun  w^o  ju 

greens  Rel  it  and  okra  taste  good  are  vsry  costly. 

If  the  embedded  coreferent  is  deleted,  as  i^  normal  for  subjects  and  ob- 
jects in  Yoruba  relative  clauses,  then  the  following  ungraromatical  forms 
corresponding  to  (42i  and  ii)  will  result. 

(43)  (i)   *9m(?  na  t£  mo  rl  ati  Ade  wi.  si   ibl 

The  child  whom  I  saw  and  Ade  came  here, 
(ii)   *g>m9  nl  t£  Sti  Ade  I9   ile  wl  n£  ibl 

The  child  who  and  Ade  went  home  is  here. 

The  grammaticality  of  the  first 'member  of  each  pair  in  (42)  may  be  related 
to  the  generalization  captured  above  in  (16) ,  where  it  was  noted  that  in 
non-desiderative  complements  the  pronoun  oun  was  kept  and  agreement  was 
blocked  if  oun  was  coreferential  with  some  higher  NP.   In  relative  clauses, 
the  embedded  coreferent  is  normally  deleted,  but  where  the  antecedent  is 
human  and  the  embedded  coreferent  is  the  first  element  of  a  conjunct  pro- 
nominalization  occurs  instead  of  deletion.   In  just  these  cases,  as  shown 
in  (43)  deletion  would  result  in  an  ungrammatical  sentence,  just  as 
movement  would  in  English.   Thus  the  Coordinate  Structure  Constraint  must 
apply  both  to  the  movement  phenomena  of  topicalization  and  to  the 
deletion  phenomena  of  relativization. 

The  possessive  in  Yoruba  is  a  right-branching  construction  and  is 
superficially  subject  to  the  Pied  Piping  Convention.   Yoruba  linguists 
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distinguish  emphatic  possessive,  using  the  particle  ti^  to  link  the  pos- 
sessed noun  with  the  possessor  and  an  uneinphatic  construction  which  dif- 
fers only  in  that  the  particle  ti  is  absent.   Both  constructions,  as  il- 
lustrated in  (44)  and  (45)  are  right-branching  and  contain  what  has  been 
called  an  Associative  Particle  (Assoc)  (Welmers  1964  and  Courtenay  1969) ,  < 
mid  tone  which  occurs  immediately  after  the  possessed  noun. 

(44)  (i)   oluk$  ri  iwe ~  pmp 

teacher  saw  book  Assoc  child 
The  teacher  saw  the  book  of  the  child, 
(ii)  olukQ  ri  iwe  ~  ti  ©mc* 

teacher  saw  book  Assoc  Emph  child 
The  teacher  saw  the  child's  book. 

A  longer  possessive  construction,  illustrating  its  right  branching  nature, 
is  given  in  (45i) .   The  possible  English  glosses  are  given  in  (45ii) . 


(45)  (i) 


teacher 


(ii)  The  teacher  saw 


the  chief's  child's  book. 

the  book  of  the  chief's  child. 

the  book  of  the  child  of  the  chief. 
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Relativization  and  Topicalization  are  possible  only  on  NP,  NP  ,  or 

NP  .^^ 

5     If  the  NP  involved  is  on  a  right  branch,  a  pronoun  is  left  behind. 

The  relativized  and  topicalized  variants  are  given  below. 


(46)  Relativization  in  right-branching  constructions. 

(i)    I  oloye  ]  ti  mo  rx  xwe'cm*?'  f  r^  ]  wa  nx   ibx 

chief  Rel  I  saw  book  Assoc  child  Assoc  his  is  here 
The  chief  whose  child's  book  I  saw  is  here. 

(ii)    t  9m9'*bl6ye  J  ti   mo  rx  iwe  [  re  ]  wS  nx  ibx 

NP  NP  ' 

child  Assoc  chief  Rel  I  saw  book  Assoc  his  is  here 
The  child  of  the  chief  whose  book  I  saw  is  here. 

(iii)      [   xwe~9ni<?~  oloye   ]    tx  mo  rl  wk  nf  ibx 

NP 

book  Assoc  child  Assoc  chief  Rel  I  saw  is  here 

The  chief's  child's  book  which  I  saw  is  here. 

12 

(47)  Topxcalxzatxon  xn  right-branching  constructions. 

(i)    [  ol6ye  ]  ni  oluk$  ri  iwl~9m9  (  r^  J 
NPg  NP 

chief  Topic  teacher  saw  book  Assoc  child  Assoc  his 
It's  the  chief  that  the  teacher  saw  his  child's  book. 

(ii)         [  omo"* oloye   ]    ni  oliikp  rl  iwe    I   r^   ] 

NP,  NP, 

3  3 

child  Assoc  chief  Topic  teacher  saw  book  Assoc  his 

It's  the  chief's  child  that  the  teacher  saw  his  book. 

(iii)   [  iwe~i?mo~ol6ye  ]  ni  olukp  rx 

MP 

book  Assoc  child  Assoc  chief  Topic  teacher  saw 
It's  the  chief's  child's  book  that  the  teacher  saw. 

In  each  case  where  the  NP  to  be  moved  or  deleted  is  on  the  right  branch  of 
some  NP,  it  is  pronc^ninalized  and  the  resulting  sentence  is  grammatical. 
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If  the  MP  to  be  moved  or  deleted  is  a  highest  NP,  as  in  (46iii)  and 
(47iii),  no  pronominalization  occurs.  Rather  the  NP  is  deleted. 

The  behavior  of  these  right-bremching  constructions  is  analogous  to 
the  Left  Branch  Condition  Ross  states  for  English  (1967:207).   The  Pied 
Piping  Convention  shows  up  in  Yoruba  as  a  constraint  on  movement  or 
deletion  from  the  right  branch  of  an  NP.  The  following  constraint  will 
account  for  the  syntactic  behavior  observed  in  (44-47) . 

(48)  The  Right  Branch  Constraint 

I  m      I   <  ■  I  ^l 

No  NP  which  is  the  rightmost  NP  of  some  leurger  NP  may  be 
moved  out  of  or  deleted  from  the  larger  NP. 

The  behavior  of  complex  NP  structures  under  relativization  and  topi- 

14 
calization  presents  a  slightly  different  sort  of  problem.   In  example 

(49)  there  is  no  variation  in  grammaticality,  whatever  pronoun  form  is 
used.  They  are  all  equally  ungrammatical . 


(49)  *ofij«  t£  mo  mp  pkunrin 

food,  Rel  I  know  man. 
i  3 

ti  6  fi  ,''   i       ^      fun  QTOQ  na  ko  dun 

)   V      / 

\  oiin  > 

0         )  '       • 

Rel  he.  took  /  it  (dependent)   >    gave  child  the  not  sweet 


/  It  (di 
]  it  (ii 


J  it  (independent)  ; 
1        0  I 


X 


*The  food  which  I  know  the  man  who  gave  '  it  ) 

/0/ 
to  the  child  does  not  taste  good. 

The  ungrammaticality  of  (49)  could  be  attributed  to  the  fact,  mentioned 
above,  that  oun  requires  a  human  antecedent.  That  this  is  not  the  only 
reason  for  (49)  being  bad  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  sentence  is 
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equally  bad  if  the  dependent  pronoun  form  is  used  or  if  the  NP  is  deleted, 
as  we  would  expect  in  a  relative  clause.  Further  evidence  that  the  prob- 
lem lies  in  the  structure  and  not  in  the  form  of  the  pronoun  used  comes 
from  the  following  sentence,  where  the  antecedent  of  oun  is  human. 


(50)  *9kunrin  ti  mo  gb^  irohin  tl  6   S9  kp^ 
man  Rel  I  hear  news  Rel  say  that 
9won  9l$kpc[  jxd  /  dun  ^  jl  ow6  kp(ikp$ 


pi.   police  arrest  /him  (dep)   >  steal  money  much 
him  (indep)  I 

0       .» 


I 


*The  man  whom  I  heard  the  news  that  the  police  arrested  (  him  ) 

I  ^    ) 
stole  a  lot  of  money. 

Deletion  and  movement  out  of  a  sentential  subject  in  Yoruba  is  subject 
to  much  the  same  restrictions  as  in  English.   I  will  illustrate  this  with 
the  following  sentence. 

(51)  [   {kpe  obinrin  nS  nse  onj*  ]  ]  wu  ml 
NP  S  S  NP 

that   woman  the  is-cooking  food  pleases  me 

As  the  sentences  in  (52)  show,  no  NP  can  be  moved  out  of  the  embedded 
sentence.  The  grammaticality  of  these  sentences  is  not  improved  by  re- 
placing the  moved  NP  by  the  pronoun  5un. 

(52)  (i)        *  [obinrin  na  ni    [    [      (kpe   Co     ^      ilse  ofij«   ]  ]     wu  mi  ]    ] 

S  S  NP  S     j  V   \  SNP       S  S 

l^oun  j 

*It's  the  woman  that  that  she  is  cooking  food  pleases  me. 
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(ii)      *(ofij$  ni    [    [      [   kpl  obinrin  rtk  fise   f  0      ^    1    1      wu  mf   )    ] 


S  SNPS  WlSNP  SS 

e 


fise   (^  0      ^ 


^^  oun 
*It's  the  food  that  that  the  woman  is  cooking  pleases  me. 

Similarly,  if  (51)  is  embedded  as  a  relative  clause  on  either  obinrin 
'woman'  or  onj»,  the  resulting  sentence  will  be  ungrammatical .  Again  the 
sentence  is  not  improved  if  the  embedded  coreferent  is  replaced  by  a  pro- 
noun instead  of  being  deleted. 

(53)    (i)      *  [obinrin  nS   [t£    t      [kpg   (6      ^    nse  oiij«  ]    ]   wu  ml   ]    ] 

NP  S   NP  S     >  V   (  S  NP      S  NP 

(^  oun  \ 

woman  the  Rel    that  she  is-cooking  food  pleases  me 

ni  iyaw6  egb9n  mi 

is  wife  of  senior  sibling  my. 

*The  woman  who  that  (she)  is  cooking  food  pleases  me  is  my 

old^r  brother's  wife. 

(ii)    *akara  ati  $k<?  ni    [ofij«    [      [ti   [      [kpe  obinrin  na 
NP  NP   S        NP  S 

beancakes  and  porridge  is  food  Rel  that  woman  the 

nse   /"  0  ^    ]    ]   wii  m£   ]    ] 
\    ^       1    S  NP  S  NP 


V  oun 

is-cooking  pleases  me. 
♦Beancakes  and  porridge  is  the  food  which  that  the  woman  is 
cooking  (it)  pleases  me. 

Just  as  in  English,  however,  if  the  subject  clause  is  extraposed,  the 
sentences  (55)  corresponding  to  (52)  and  (53)  are  gr£unniatical.   The  basic 
extraposed  form  is  given  in  (54). 

(54)  6  wu  mi  [kpl  obinrin  nS  nse  ofij*  J 
S  S 

It  pleases  me  that  the  woman  is  cooking  food. 
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(55)  (i)    obinrin  na  ni  (6  wu  mi    [kpe  6   nse  onj«  ]  1 

S        S  S  S 

VKxncm  the  it  is     pleases  me     that     is-cooking  food 

It's  the  woman  that  it  pleases  me  that  (she)  is  cooking  food. 

(ii)   onj9  ni  [5  wu  m£  [kpl  obinrin  nH   fise  ]  ] 
S        S  S  S 

food  it  is  pleases  me  that  woman  the  is-cooking 

It's  food  that  it  pleases  me  that  the  woman  is  cooking. 

(iii)      [  obinrin  ni   [ti  6  ■wi  mi   [kpe  6  nse  ofij«  ]    ]    ] 

NP  S  S  S   S   NP 

woman  the  Rel  pleases  me  that  is-cooking  food 

ni  iySwo'^gb^n^ mi 

is  wife  of  senior  sibling  my. 

The  woman  who  it  pleases  me  that  (she)  is  cooking  food  is  my 

older  brother ' s  wife . 

(iv)   akarH  Sti  ek<?  ni  [onj«!  [ti  6   wu  ml 
NP    S 

beemcakes  and  porridge  is  food  Rel  pleases  me 

[kpe  obinrin  na  iis§  ]  I  J 
S  S  S  NP 

that  woman  the  is-cooking 

Beancakes  and  porridge  is  the  food  which  it  pleases  me  that 

the  woman  is  cooking. 

A  Revision  of  Ross'  Constraints  for  Yoruba 

On  the  basis  of  the  apparent  violations  permitted,  Ross'  constraints 
in  Yoruba  can  be  divided  into  two  pairs.  The  first  pair  consists  of  the 
Coordinate  Structure  Constraint  and  the  Right  Branch  Constraint,  and  the 
second  consists  of  the  Complex  NP  Constraint  and  the  Sentential  Subject 
Constraint.  Constraints  of  the  first  type  permit  violations  just  if  the 
NP  to  be  moved  or  deleted  is  pronominalized.  That  is,  the  following  out- 
put structures  are  permitted  in  Yoruba  in  configurations  which  are  subject 
to  the  Coordinate  Structure  Constraint  (56i)  or  the  Right  Branch  Con- 
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straint  (56ii). 


(5  9  (i) 


(ii) 


S  . 


Np; 


np: 


:np~^ 


■  NP. 
[+Pro] 


Corresponding  structiires  in  which  the  pronominalized  NP  has  been  deleted 
are  ungrammatical. 

Constraints  of  the  second  type  permit  neither  pronominalization  nor 
deletion,  and  so  the  following  output  structures  for  configurations  which 
axe   subject  to  the  Complex  NP  Constraint  (57i)  or  the  Sentential  Subject 
Constraint  (57ii)  are  ungrammatical. 


(57)  (i) 


NP. 

1 


"NP 


NP 


[+Pro] 


(ii) 


NP. 

1 


^' 


NP 


1 
t+Pro] 


n/. 

1 


Np 
NP      rs 


NP.- 

1 

0 


^  s_  __ 


NP. 

1 


IJP 


4 


NP 


The  obvious  difference  between  (56)  and  (57)  is  the  presence  of  the 
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circled  S  node  which  intervenes  in  (57)  between  the  antecedent  and  the  pr«- 
noninalized  or  deleted  NP.   In  order  for  pronominalization  to  be  blocked  by 
a  constraint,  it  apparently  must  be  necessary  that  there  be  an  essential  S 
in  the  formulation  of  the  constraint.   Thus  the  Ccanplex  NP  and  Sentential 
Subject  Constraints  cannot  be  stated  without  referring  to  an  embedded  S 
node,  an  essential  S.   The  Coordinate  Structure  and  Right  Branching  Con- 
straints, on  the  other  hand,  ignore  the  presence  of  an  intervening  S  and  no 
S  need  be  mentioiied  in  the  formulation  of  these  constraints.   I  will  refer 
to  constraints  of  the  fotmer  type  as  essential  S  constraints  and  of  the 
latter  type  as  non-essential  S  constraints. 

Ross  (1967:426-428)  divides  reordering  rules  into  chopping  and  copying 
rules.  Chopping  rules  consist  of  copying  and  replacement  of  the  copied 
element  by  zero  or  some  element  not  identical  to  the  copied  element.   In  a 
copying  rule  the  element  which  has  been  copied  also  remains  behind.   Ross 
then  makes  the  claim  that  'chopping  rules  are  subject  to  the  constraints...; 
copying  rules  are  not.'   Interpreted  in  this  way,  Ross'  constraints  are  not 
applicable  to  relative  clause  formation  in  Yoruba,  since,  as  I  showed 
earlier,  relative  clauses  involve  only  deletion  and  not  copying.   Yet 
certain  ungrammaticalities  result  from  relative  clause  formation  in  just 
those  cases  where  a  reordering  constraint  would  have  been  violated  if 
reordering  were  the  relativization  process  in  Yoruba.   The  question,  then, 
is  just  what  processes  are  subject  to  Ross'  constraints  in  Yoruba.   In 
topicalization  out  of  a  structure  which  is  subject  to  a  non-essential  S 
constraint,  copying  and  pronominalization  are  permitted,  but  deletion  is 
blocked.   In  topicalization  out  of  a  structxire  subject  to  an  essential  S 
constraint,  deletion,  pronominalization,  and  copying  are  all  blocked. 
Since  copying  must  apply  before  pronominalization  or  deletion  can  apply, 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  say  that  copying  out  of  an  essential  S  con- 
figuration is  blocked,  just  as  in  English.   This  would  block  both  pro- 
nominalization and  deletion,  since  their  structural  descriptions  would  not 
be  met.   However,  in  relativization  into  a  non-essential  S  configuration, 
it  is  once  again  the  case  that  pronominalization  is  permitted  but  deletion 
is  blocked.   In  relativization  into  an  essential  S  configuration,  pro- 
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nominalization  is  blocked  and  therefore  deletion  will  also  be  blocked.  But 
now  the  constraints  cannot  be  on  copying.  Rather  they  behave  as  if  they 
were  constraints  on  pronominalization. 

We  are  then  faced  with  the  question  of  what  Ross'  constraints  actually 

do  constrain  in  Yoruba.  A  plausible  solution  could  be  developed  along  the 

16 
following  lines.    It  can  be  shown  easily  that  Yoruba  does  not  permit 

sentences  like  those  in  (58),  where  whether  or  not  the  structural  descrip- 
tion for  pronominalization  has  been  created  by  copying,  pronominalization 
has  failed  to  apply. 

(58)  (i)   *akara  ni  olda  j«  Iklrl 

beancakes  Topic  Dada  ate  beanccikes 
*It's  beanceOces  that  Dada  ate  beancakes. 
(ii)  *9lS  j«  akara  ti   baba'piS  ra  Skllra 

Qla  ate  beancakes  Rel  father  of  Qla  bought  beamcakes 
*91a  ate  the  beancakes  which  pla's  father  bought  the  beancakes. 

The  fact  that  pronominalization  cind/or  deletion  are  obligatory  in 
sentences  of  tliis  sort  means,  in  effect,  that  sentences  like  (58)  which  may 
show  up  as  intermediate  derived  structvures  in  the  derivation  of  the 
topicalized  and  relativized  sentences  in  (59)  are  blocked  from  occurring  as 
grammatical  surface  structures. 

(59)  (i)  kkeirt   ni  Dada  J9 

It's  beancakes  that  Dada  ate. 
(ii)  9lS  3«  akar^  ti   baba'r*  r§ 

Ola  ate  the  beamcakes  which  his  father  bought. 

In  those  cases  where  deletion  is  blocked  by  a  non-essential  S  constraint 
no  real  problem  exists.   Non-essential  S  constraints  simply  block  a  smaller 
set  of  sentences  than  essential  S  constraints.   In  those  cases  where  pro- 
nominalization is  blocked  by  an  essential  S  constraint  the  ungrammaticality 
of  a  surface  output  containing  a  pronoun  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  these  structures  block  pronominalization.   If  pronominalization  has 
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not  occurred,  as  in  (58)  ,  the  sentence  will  be  tmgrJMimatical  because 
pronominalization  has  not  applied  where  it  was  obligatory,  even  though 
its  application  would  have  violated  an  essential  S  constraint.  Thus  a 
sentence  which  has  undergone  copying  or  which  meets  for  some  other  teason 
the  structural  description  of  pronominalization  must  undergo  pro- 
noirtihalization.   If  the  sentence  contaihs  a  configuration  defined  by  a  non- 
essential S  constraint,  delei^ion  will  be  blocked,  but  the  ptonominali^ed 
version  will  be  grammatical.   If  it  contains  a  confi^utation  defined  by  ah 
essential  S  constraint,  pronominalization  will  be  blocked,  and  in  this  case 
the  non-pronominalized  form  will  also  be  ungrammatical  because  of  its 
failure  to  undergo  an  obligatory  rule. 

The  distinction  between  essential  S  emd  non-essential  S  constraints 
introduces  the  notion  that  some  constraints  are  stronger  than  others. 
That  is,  the  set  of  conditions  under  which  non-essential  S  constraints  can 
be  violated  contains  as  a  proper  subset  the  set  of  conditions  under  which 
the  essential  S  constraints  can  be  violated.  Thus  the  essential  S  con- 
straints block  a  larger  set  of  sentences  and  are  more  powerful.  This 
notion  beccMnes  quite  natural  when  one  considers  that  the  effect  of  this 
ranking  of  constraints  in  Yoruba  is  to  make  MP's  contained  in  embedded 
sentences  less  accessible  to  reordering,  pronominalization  and  deletion 
than  NP's  contained  in  Islands  whose  description  does  not  include  an 
essential  S. 
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FOOTNOTES 


I  would  like  to  thank  Jerry  Morgan  and  Peter  Cole  for  their  very 
helpful  comments,  and  QlHyivt?!^   Awoyale  and  Oldspl^  Aj6l6re  for  their 
invaluable  assistance  vith  the  data.  All  mistaUtes  and  weaknesses  in  the 
paper  are,  of  course,  my  own  responsibility.  With  the  exception  of  the  fol- 
lowing special  symbols,  all  symbols  have  their  IPA  values:   $  is  a  voice- 
less alveopalatal  fricative,  9   and_9  are  respectively  front  and  back  open 
mid  vowels,  and  the  diacritics  ^,  V,  and  ^  refer  to  high,  mid,  and  low 
tones  respectively. 

2 

The  situation  is  not  quite  this  simple.   Bamgbose  (1966)  and 

Awobuluyi  (1967)  give  a  long  list  of  modals  and  other  aspectual  and  ad- 
verbial elements  which  can  occur  between  the  vowel  o  and  the  main  verb. 
However,  none  of  these  will  cause  o_  to  come  before  the  negative  or  future 
morphemes,  and  so  my  distributional  claim  stands,  subject  to  the  modifica- 
tion that  the  element  immediately  to  the  right  of  o  requires  further 
specification. 

The  morphology  of  the  Yoruba  tense/aspect  system  is  at  least  as 
complex  as  that  of  the  pronoun  system,  and  any  attempt  at  synchronic 
regularization  is  probably  doomed  from  the  outset.  But  even  given  this 
hedge,  it  may  be  possible  to  analyze  the  future  marker  ^  in  the  following. 
Since  short  falling  tones,  or  high- low  sequences  on  single  vowels,  are  very 
rare  in  Yoruba,  ^2.  ^^Y   lend  itself  to  an  analysis  as  i  +  b.     The  vowel  ^ 
may  be  identical  to  the  1^  of  the  habitual  and  future  negator  kii,  and  the 
negative  future  form  ki  yo  may  be  analyzable  as  kii  o  Verb,  becoming 
ki  y6  -Verb,  with  only  the  downstep  remaining  from  the  low  tone.   Whether 
the  high  tone  of  the  i_  of  kxi   and  ^  is  identifiable  as  the  saune  high  tone 
elsewhere  used  as  a  subject  marker  is  doubtful. 

4 

I  am  assuming  that  the  basic  syntactic  process  involved  m  clitic 

attachment  is  Chomsky-adjunction,  as  shown.   This  need  not  be  so,  but  ih 

any  case,  it  will  not  effect  the  argument  in  any  way. 

The  lengthening  of  this  vowel  is  not  directly  relevant  to  this 
paper.   However,  it  is  found  in  all  cases  where  Equi-NP  deletion  has  ap- 
plied to  remove  an  embedded  subject.   Also  it  is  not  simply  a  lengthened 
vowel;  it  always  takes  a  high  tone.   This  may  be  an  infinitive  marker,  as 
suggested  by  Bamgbose  (1971) . 

This  interaction  between  agreement  rules  and  coreference  has  been 
observed  in  a  number  of  V/est  African  languages.   It  was  first  described  by 
R.  C.  Abraham  (1953) ,  and  has  since  been  noted  by  Pike  (1967) . 

The  behavior  of  coordinate  structures  under  movement  rules  varies 
slightly,  depending  on  which  of  the  conjunctions  is  involved.  I  will  not 
discuss  this  point  here. 
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The  status  of  conjoined  VP's  in  Yoruba  is  unclear.  For  some  dis- 
cussion of  this  question,  see  Stahlke  (1970)  where  evidence  is  presented 
to  show  that  because  movement  out  of  some  serial  verb  constructions  is 
permitted  such  constructions  are  probeJjly  not  underlying  coordinate 
structures  but  are  more  likely  derived  from  complement  structures. 

9 

The  situation  is  actually  more  complex  than  this.  Although  it 

seems  that  the  condition  on  humanness  of  nouns  is  generally  true,  it  is 
also  the  case  that  if  there  exists  a  particulaurly  close  semantic  con- 
nection between  a  verb  and  an  object,  the  first  conjunct  of  the  object  can 
be  proncsninalized.  An  example  of  this  is  the  sentence 

ila,  ni  mo  fise  dun.  ^ti  $f$ 

okra.  Topic  I  am-c6oking  it.  and  greens 

in  which  il^  has  been  topicalized  and  the  pronoun  5un  is  le^t  behind.   If 
the  verb  se  'cook'  is  replaced  by  another  verb,  such  as  r^  buy'  or  ri 
'see',  the  sentence  becomes  ungreunmatical .   I  owe  this  example  to  Olu 
Aj6l6re. 

Because  of  certain  tonal  assimilation  rules  in  Yoruba  the 
Associative  mid  tone  is  usually  heard  only  before  a  consonant-  initial 
noun  or  the  consonant-initial  emphatic  possessive  particle  ti^.  For  an 
extensive  and  lucid  treatment  of  this  mid  tone  see  Courtenay  (1969) . 

Question  formation  could  also  have  been  used  here,  but  this  pro- 
cess involves  the  topicalization  of  some  question  word  and  is  therefore 
subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  topicalization. 

12 

The  English  treuislations  of  (49i)  and  (49ii)  are,  of  course, 

ungrammatical ,  although  the  Yoruba  examples  are  not. 

13 

The  Right  Branch  Constraint  was  independently  proposed  by 

Ollyiwola  Aw6yale  (M.A.  Qualifying  Examination,  December,  1972)  at  the 

time  this  paper  was  being  written. 

14 

This  discussion  of  the  Complex  MP  Constraint  will  be  confined  to 

the  most  obvious  cases,  to  show  that  the  constraint  is  in  fact  valid  for 

Yoruba.  There  are  many  interesting  problems  of  NP-squishing  (Ross,  1972) 

which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  clarity,  I  am  ignoring. 

15 

As  with  the  Complex  NP  Constraint,  I  am  confining  the  discussion 

of  the  Sentential  Subject  Constraint  to  the  most  obvious  cases.  Violations 

of  both  these  constraints  are  permitted,  but  the  conditions  under  which 

they  can  be  violated  are  far  from  clear  at  this  time. 

This  solution  has  some  obvious  weaknesses,  among  the  lesser  of 
which  are  its  blatant  ad  hoc  character. 
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ON  RECENTLY  AND  LATELY 

Roberta  Stock 
University  of  Illinois 


Introduction 

In  almost  every  textbook  of  English  for  speakers  of  other  languages , 
recently  and  lately,  where  mentioned,  are  defined  as  synonymous.  General- 
ly they  are  considered  to  be  members  of  the  same  syntactic  category 
(i.e.  adverbs).  VJhen  examples  of  their  synonymity  are  given,  they  are 
usually  used  with  the  Present  Perfect  or  Present  Perfect  Continuous: 

(1)  a.  Lately  she's  been  acting  like  a  bitch.   = 

b.  Recently,  she's  been  acting  like  a  bitch. 

c.  She's  been  in  the  mood  for  studying  lately.   = 

d.  She's  been  in  the  mood  for  studying  recently. 

It  is  easy  to  find  descriptions  such  as  the  following: 

(2)  The  words  recently  and  lately  generally  come  at  the 
end  of  a  sentence.  When  they  are  used  with  verbs  in 
the  Present  Perfect,  the  two  words... have  the  same 
meaning.   (English  for  Speakers  of  Hebrew,  Tel  Aviv 
University) 

(3)  lately:  of  late,  recently,  not  long  since. 

(The  American  College  Dictionary) 

In  this  paper  I  will  attempt  to  show  that  recently  and  lately  are 
not  synonymous.   I  will  justify  this  claim  with  syntactic  as  well  as 
semantic  evidence:  they  are  structurally  as  well  as  semantically  dif- 
ferent .  Though  there  indeed  seems  to  be  synonymity  and  overlap  in 
many  cases,  we  shall  see  that  in  fact,  the  differences  far  outweigh  the 
similiarities.   In  the  first  part  of  the  paper,  I  will  present  data 
which  indicate  the  differences  between  the  two  items.   In  the  second  part 
of  the  paper,  I  will  attempt  to  account  for  these  differences. 


Part  I 


Consider  the  following  sentences : 

(4)  a.  He's  been  castrated  recently, 
b.  "He's  been  castrated  lately. 

(  5)   a.   He's  met  his  maker  recently.   (=die) 
b.  *He's  met  his  maker  lately.   (^  die) 
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In  order  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  b.  sentences  above  are  un- 
grammatical ,  I  propose  the  following  tentative  hypothesis: 

(6)  Recently  refers  only  to/raeans  one  occurrence  of  an  event ;^ 
Lately  refers  to/means  a  repeated  occurrence  of  an  event. 

This  claim  would  explain  the  following: 

(7)  a.  They've  finished  reading  The  Story  of  0  recently. 

b.  ''^They've  finished  reading  The  Story  of  0  lately. 

c.  They've  bought  a  new  car  recently. 

d.  *They've  bought  a  new  car  lately. 

e.  The  anarchists  have  blown  up  a  bank  recently. 

f .  *The  anarchists  have  blown  up  a  bank  lately. 

The  second  sentence  of  each  •  pair,  with  lately ,  is  ungrairanatical  because 
the  sentence  refers  to  one  specific  event  and  lately  can  only  be  used  with 
sentences  that  describe  a  repeated  or  continuous  action.  If  this 
hypothesis  is  correct,  we  would  expect  a  sentence  with  either  recently 
or  lately  to  be  grammatical  when  the  sentence  itself  is  ambiguous  in 

terms  of  one  or  many  occurrence. 

2 

(8)  a.  Lately,  I've  beaten  the  shit  out  of  him  in  bridge,   (many  times) 

b.  I've  recently  beaten  the  shit  out  of  him  in  bridge,   (one  time) 

c.  He's  recently  hit  the  jackpot,  (one  time) 

d.  He's  hit  the  jackpot  lately,  (more  than  once) 

e.  Oscar  has  recently  kicked  the  bucket.  (=died) 

f.  Oscar  has  kicked  the  bucket  lately.  (=kicked  buckets ;^died) 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  recently  can  only  co-occur  with  sentences  denoting 
one-time  actions.  However,  we  can  find  immediate  counter-examples  to 
this  claim. 

(9)  a.  Recently,  I've  been  depressed  all  the  time. 

b.  Recently,  I've  encouraged  him  to  look  for  a  job. 

c.  Recently.  I've  worked  like  a  dog  on  this  paper. 

Most  native  speakers  have  claimed  that  the  sentences  in  (9)  refer  to  a 
continuous  or  repeated  action.  However,  notice  that  recently  is  in 
initial  position  in  the  sentences  in.  (9).  Keeping  that  in  mind, 
consider  the  following:  '   '  "^  ^  *" 

tio)  a.   Recently,  she  has  been  depressed,   (continuous) 

b.  She  has  recently  been  depressed,   (at  one  time) 

c.  Recently,  I've  met  him  in  the  Union,  (more  than  once) 

d.  I've  recently  met  him  in  the  Union,   (once) 

e.  Recently,  he's  encouraged  him  to  look  for  a  job.  (more  than  6iiiS^^ 

f.  He's  recently  encouraged  him  to  look  for  a  job.   (once) 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  we  have  to  change  the  generalization  in  (6)  to 
account  for  the  sentences  inC  10).  Let  us  now  claim  that  recently ,  when 
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initially,  refers  to  a  continuous  or  repeated  event  -  otherwise  it  refers 
to  a  one-time  action.   If  this  modification  is  valid,  we  would  expect 
sentences  which  describe  a  one-time  action  to  be  ungrammatical  when  found 
with  recently  in  initial  position. 

(11)  a.  He's  recently  been  ex-communicated. 

b.  -''Recently,  he's  been  ex-communicated. 

c.  He's  recently  been  drafted.  „ 

d.  ^Recently,  he's  been  drafted. 

e.  He's  recently  kicked  the  bucket.  (=died) 

f.  ^Recently,  he's  kicked  the  bucket.  (?<  died) 

Now  let  us  consider  recently  in  sentence -final  position. 

(12)  a.   I've  been  very  depressed  recently. 

b.  I've  beaten  the  shit  out  of  him  recently. 

c.  I've  encouraged  him  to  look  for  a  job  recently. 

These  sentences  are  ambiguous.   One  reading  for  (12)  a.  has  a  continuous 
reading,  the  other  a  one-time  reading.  Thus  (12)  a.  can  be  paraphrased  by: 

(13)  a.   I  was  very  depressed  at  one  point  in  the  past, 
b.   I've  been  very  depressed  over  a  period  of  time. 

This  ambiguity  can  only  exist  when  the  sentence  is  "neutral"  -  i.e.  when 
it  could  either  refer  to  a  repeated  or  a  one-time  action.  However,  let 
us  consider  recently  with  sentences  that  are  not  "neutral".  There  should 
then  be  no  ambiguity. 

(14)  a.  John  has  been  castrated  recently.  C  one  time  only) 

b.  He's  painted  his  house  white  recently,  (one  time) 

c.  He's  finished  reading  The  Story  of  0  recently,   (one  time) 

d.  He's  kicked  the  bucket  recently,  (one  time  for  die  reading) 

e.  He's  been  ex-communicated  recently,   (one  time) 

(15)  a.  She's  seemed  so  tired  recently,   (repeated) 

b.  I've  been  to  a  lot  of  parties  recently,   (repeated) 

c.  She's  been  on  a  diet  recently,   (repeated) 

Thus,  before  we  continue,  I  will  again  revise  my  h3rpothesis: 

(16)  When  recently  is  in  pre-verbal  positioti,  it  refers  to/ 
means  a  one-time  action.  When  recently  is  initial,  it  refers 
to/means  a  repeated  or  continuous  action.   When  recently 

is  final,  it  can  refer  to/mean  either:  repeated  or  one-time. 

Lately  (in  final  and  initial  position)  always  refers  to/ 
means  a  repeated  or  continuous  action. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  Present  Perfect  Continuous.  This  verb  form 

always  describes  a  repeated  or  continuous  action  or  event. 

(17)  a.   I've  been  living  in  New  York  for  two  years. 

b.  *I've  been  starting  my  homework. 

c.  John's  been  dreaming  about  her  every  night. 
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d.  ^John's  been  kicking  the  bucket.   (5<  die) 

e.  ^John's  been  finishing  his  dissertation. 

Since  the  continuous  form  of  the  Present  Perfect  always  refers  to  the 
repetition  of  an  event,  we  would  predict  that  recently  can  never  occuy  in 
pre-verbal  position  with  this  construction. 

(18)  a.  Recently,  she's  been  acting  like  a  bitchg 
b.  *She's  been  recently  acting  like  a  bitch* 

Furthermore,  recently  in  final  position  should  only  have  the  reading  of 

a  repeated  action. 

(19)  She's  been  acting  like  a  bitch  recently  (=repeated /continuous) 
Note,  too,  that  lately  is  almost  never  pre-verbal. 

(20)  a.  Lately,  she's  been  feeling  depressed. 

b.  She's  been  feeling  depressed  lately. 

c.  *She's  been  lately  feeling  depressed.  „ 

d.  *Susan's  been  lately  trying  to  improve  her  posture. 

Up  to  here,  I  have  been  considering  the  distribution  of  lately  and 
recently  with  respect  to  the  Present  Perfect  and  Present  Perfect  Continuous. 
I  will  now  consider  these  items  with  respect  to  other  constructions,  where 
we  shall  see  that  the  differences  are  even  sharper.  Consider  the 
following : 

(21)  a.  He  recently  met  his  dream  girl  at  a  pot  party. 

b.  '''Lately,  he  met  his  dream  girl  at  a  pot  party. 

c.  He  was  ex-communicated  recently. 
'  d.  *He  was  ex-communicated  lately. 

e.  Nixon  was  re-elected  recently. 

f.  *Nixon  was  re-elected  lately. 

(22)  a.   I  lived  in  New  York  until  recently. 

b.  *1   lived  in  New  York  until  lately. 

c.  I  worked  on  that  very  recently. 

d.  *I  worked  on  that  very  lately. 

The  non-occurrence  of  lately  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  those  sentences 
cire  of  the  one-time  action  type,  since 

(23)  a.  He  was  depressed  recently, 
b.  *He  was  depressed  lately. 

Even  with  Past  Continuous,  lately  is  ungrammatical: 

(24)  a.  *I  was  feeling  good  lately. 

b.  '''John  was  doing  his  homework  lately. 

However,  although  recently  occurs  freely  with  sentences  in  the  past  tense, 
there  are  some  restrictions  on  its  position  in  the  sentence: 

(25)  a.  ^Recently,  he  was  ex-communicated. 
b.?*Recently,  he  met  his  dream  girl  at  a  pot  party. 

c.  -Recently  he  made  many  ne\v  friends,   (more  than  one  time) 
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but 

c.  He  was  recently'  ex-communicated. 

d.  He  recently  met  his  dream  girl  at  a  pot  party. 

e.  He  recently  made  many  new  friends,  (at  one  time) 

It  would  seem  then,  that  the  same  restrictions  that  were  discussed  in 
connection  with  recently  with  Present  Perfect  structures  hold  here: 

recently  initially  refers  to  a  repeated  action*  Pre-verbally ,  it  refers 

9 
to  a  one-time  action,  and  m  final  position,  it  can  refer  to  either. 

We  have  established  that  lately  cannot  co-occur  with  the  past  tense. 

It  can,  however,  be  used  with  present  tense  verb  forms: 

(26)  a.  Lately,  he  is  willing  to  forgive  and  forget  everything 

and  everybody. 

b.  He  is  looking  good  lately. 

c.  Lately,  he  is  able  to  eat  everything  -  even  his  mother-in-law's 
cooking. 

d.  Lately,  he  makes  his  bed  every  day. 

e.  Lately,  I  can  work  better  than  ever. 

f.  Lately,  I  have  to/must  get  up^five  minutes  earlier  in 
order  to  get  to  work  on  time. 

However-,  consider  recently  with  the  same  sentences  from  (26): 

(27)  a.  -'Recently,  he  is  willing  to  forgive  and  forget  everything 

and  everybody .  '^ 

b.  ""Recently,  he  is  looking  good. 

c.  "Recently,  he  is  able  to  eat  everything  -  even  his  mother-in- 

law's  cookipg.     . 

d.  ^Recently,  he  can  work  better  than  ever. 

There  seems  to  be  a  fairly  clear-cut  division  between  recently  with  past 
tense  events  and  lately  with  present  tense  events.  This  division  also 

exists  in  Hebrew,  where  there  are  two  items  which  correspond  to  recently 

12 
and  lately :  leachrona  (=recently)  and  bazman  acharon  (=lately). 

(28)  a.  bazman  acharon  who  lomed  kasey 

lately     he   is  studying  hard 

b.  "bazman  acharon  who  lamad  kasy. 

'■'lately     he  studied  hard 

c.  ^leachrona  who  lomed  kasey 

'■^recently  he     is  studying  hard 

d.  leachrona  who  lamad  kasey 

recently  he  was  studying  hard 

e.  bazman  acharon  who  yexhol  la-asote  hakol. 

lately      he  can      do     everything 

f .  ^leachrona  who  yexhol  la-asote  hakol. 

"recently  he  can   do     everything 

g.  '''bazman  acharon  who  hiya  yexhol  la-asote  hakol. 

"lately     he  was  able    to  do   everything 
h.   leacharon  who  hiya  yexhol  la-asote  hakol 

recently  he  was  able    to  do  everything 


(29) 

a. 

b. 

c. 
d. 

Part 

II 
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Thus  in  Hebrew,  leachrona  (=recently)  is  generally  found  with  sentences  in 
the  past  tense,  and  bazman  acharon  (=lately),  with  sentences  in  the  present 
tense.   F!*rthermore ,  there  is  the  same  continuous  (=lately)  vs.  con- 
tinuous/one-time action  (=recently)  dichotomy: 

bazman  acharon  who  lomed  kasy. 

lately       he  is  studying  hard, 
''bazman  acharon  who  mitchaten. 
*lately       he  gets  married 

leachrona  who  pagash  oti. 

recently  he   met    me  (one  time) 

leachrona  who  ra-a  ota  hamesh  pameme .  , o 

recently   he  saw  her  five  times,  (mot'e  thdn  once) 


Let  us  now  summarize  all  the  previous  claims  about  recently  and  lately . 

(30)  The  maximal  distribution  of  the  two  items  are: 

initial  position   pre-verbally   finally 

recently/lately  recently/lately  =  repeated 

recently      recently       =  one-time 

Recently  has  a  past  time  reference;  lately  is  open-ended  in 
that  it  refers  to  the  present  as  well  as  to  the  past. 

The  meaning  of  recently  is  roughly:  at  one  period  of  time  in 
•  the  past.    The  meaning  of  lately :  a  repeated  action  from 
the  near  past  up  to  and  possibly-  through  the  present. 

I  will  further  claim  below  that  recently  and  lately  with  repeated  actions 
are  sentence  modifiers  (they  have  the  sentence  as  their  entire  scope)  and 
that  recentlywith  one-time  actions  in  the  past  is  a  verb  phrase  modifier 
(or  a  pre- verbal) (with  the  verb  phrase  .within  its  scope).  However,  before 
I  attempt  to  motivate  these  new  claims,  let  us  consider  the  claim 
that  recently  is  totally  within  the  past. 

It  is  true  that  recently  and  not  lately  can  co-occur  with  sentences 
in  the  past  tense.  Thus  it  follows  that  when  recently  is  used  with  the 
Present  Perfect  structure,  it  still  refers  to  a  period  in  the  past,  no 
matter  how  close.   Lately ,  on  the  other  hand,  is  open-ended  with  respect 
to  the  past  and  the  present,  and  it  implies  the  possibility  of  continua- 
tion into  the  future.   (Hence,  it  can  never  co-occur  with  the  past  tense.) 
Thus, 

(31)  *U.S.  soldiers  have  been  fighting  in  Viet  Nam  lately, 
would  be  unacceptable  (since  we  believe  that  they  are  not  fighting  there 
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now)  while, 

(32)  Recently,  U.S.  soldiers  have  been  fighting  in  Viet  Nam. 
is  fine. 

Other  examples  of  this  distinction  can  be  seen  in  (33): 

(33)  a.   LBJ's  most  recent  official  act  was  the  opening  of  the 

LBD  Library. 

b.  Ezra  Pound's  most  recent  book  of  poetry  is  totally 
incomprehens  ible . 

but  not: 

c.  *LBJ's  latest  official  act  was  the  opening  of  the  LB J 

Library . 

d.  *Ezra  Pound's  latest  book  of  poetry  is  totally  incom- 

prehensible. 

(33)  c.  is  ungrammatical  because  we  know  that  LB J  is  dead  and  that  there 

will  be  no  more  official  acts.   Likewise,  d.  is  starred  because  we  know 

that  Ezra  Pound  is  dead  and  thus  will  not  be  able  to  write  any  more  poetry. 

In  sentences  (34)  below  the  difference  between  recently  (=completed  in 

the  past)  and  lately  (=repeated  action  in  the  past  and  up  through  the 

future)  is  especially  transparent. 

(34^)  a.  Harry's  most  recent  book  is  his  last, 
b.  *Harry's  latest  book  is  his  last. 

Thus  b.  is  ungrammatical  because  the  use  of  latest  seems  to  imply  that 

Harry  will  write  more  books. 

Before  I  deal  vjith  the  obvious  question  of  why  recently  (in  initial  and 

final  position)  is  able  to  co-occur  with  sentences  implying  repeated 

actions  (when  I  have  claimed  that  it  means  at  one  period  of  time),   first 

let  us  consider  the  distribution  of  the  two  items.   Previously,  I  claimed 

that  lately  (and  recently  in  initial  and  final  position)  is  a  sentence 

modifier.   Its  scope  could  be  roughly  characterized  as: 

(35)  lately /recently  [John  has  tried  to  overcome  his  problems 3g   ' 

I  also  claimed  that  recently  (in  pre-verbal  and  final  position)  is  a 

verb  phrase  modifier.   Its  scope  could  be  roughly  characterized  as: 

17 
(35)  John  [recently  has  tried  to  overcome  his  problems] 

The  transformation  shifting  recently  and  lately  to  the  end  of  the  sentence 

would  be  something  like  (37): 

(37)  Optionally  move  recently  and  lately  to  the  right  of  an  NP 
in  its  clause. 


but 
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For  example: 

(38)  Pre-verbal  recently; 

a.  John  has  recently  tried  to  overcome  his  problems. 

b.  John  has  tried  to  overcome  his  problems  recently. 

(39)  Sentence  modifiers  recently  and  lately: 

a.  Lately /Recently  John  has  tried  to  overcome  his  problems. 

b.  John  has  tried  to  overcome  his  problems  recently /lately. 

Notice  that  I  have  been  able  to  capture  the  difference  between  recently 
in  initial  position  and  in  pre-verbal  position  by  positing  a  different 
underlying  form  for  pre-verbals  and  sentence  modifiers.  The  two  would 
be  subject  to  the  same  transformation  moving  them  optionally  to  the  end 
of  their  clause. 

Notice,  though,  that  the  transformation  posited  in  (37)  will  be  too 
strong.  Consider  the  following: 
(UO)  Pre-verbal  recently; 

a.  .  John  has  recently  informed  us  that  he  has  left  school.  = 

b.  John  has  informed  us  recently  that  he  has  left  school. 

c.  John  has  informed  us  that  he  has  recently  left  school,  (^b  or  a)-ig 

d.  John  has  informed  us  that  he  has  left  school  recently.  (=c,^a  or  o 

e.  John  has  recently  beaten  up  the  boy  who  came  from  Rumania.  ^ 

f .  John  has  beaten  up  the  boy  who  came  from  Rumania  recently. 

( M-1 )  Sentence  modifiers  recently  and  lately; 

a.  Lately,  Tom's  been  complaining  that  he's  been  feeling  tired.  = 

b.  Tom's  been  complaining  lately  that  he's  been  feeling  tired. 

G.  Tom's  been  complaining  that  lately  he's  been  feeling  tired. 

(s'a  or  b) 
d.  Tom's  been  complaining  that  he's  been  feeling  tired  lately. 

(=c,  ^a  or  b) 

In  order  to  account  for  sentences  (40)  and  (41)  we  will  have  to  posit  a 

constraint  on  movement. 

(42)  Recently  and  lately  (a  pre-verbal  and  the  sentence  modifiers) 
can  move  to  the  right  of  an  NP  in  its  clause  as  long  as 

it  does  not  pass  over  an  S . 

The  constraint  will  explain  the  following:  „ 

(43)  a.  *I  (have)  castrated  the  boy  who  is  from  Rumania  recently, 
b.  I  (have)  castrated  the  boy  from  Rumania  recently. 

This  recently  is  clearly  the  one-time  pre-verbal  since  castrate  can  never 

(or  almost  never)  be  a  repeated  action.  Thus,  after  V'hiz  Deletion  and 
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Pruning,  movement  can  occur  in  (43)  b.  since  there  would  be  no  instance 

of  S.   (The  S  node  has  been  deleted  by  Pruning.) 

The  constraint  will  also  account  for  the  pair  of  sentences  in  (M-4): 

(UH)  Lately,  we  have  been  sending  money  to  countries  which  are 
underdeveloped . 

i-         We  have  been  sending  money  to  countries  which  are  underdeveloped 
lately. 

Lately,  we  have  been  sending  money  to  underdeveloped  countries. 
=    We  have  been  sending  money  to  underdeveloped  countries  lately. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  output  of  the  transformation  in  (37)  will,  in  some 
cases ,  produce  the  same  surface  structure  for  the  sentence  modifiers  and 
pre-verbal  recently :  the  end  of  the  sentence.  This  structure  will 
necessarily  be  ambiguous : 

(45)  I  have  been  depressed  recently,   (either  at  one  time  in  the 

past  or  continuously) 

The  two  underlying  structures  for  (45)  would  be  approximately  (46): 

(46)  a.  recently  [I  have  been  depressed]^  A 

b.   I  [recently  have  been  depressed  yO^- 

and  (37)  will  optionally  move  recently  to  the  end  of  its  clause. 

Up  to  now,  I  have  carefully  avoided  one  other  very  crucial  question: 
if  recently  has ,  as  part  of  its  meaning,  the  notion  "one-time  action  (in 
the  past),"  why  does  it  (or  can  it)  occur  with  sentences  that  are  obviously 
repetition?  In  order  to  even  begin  answering  that  question,  it  is  necessaary 
for  me  to  first  outline  some  rough  observations  about  the  Present  Perfect. 

There  seems  to  be  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  behavior  of  stative 
and  non-stative  verbs,  at  least  with  the  Present  Perfect.  Stative  verbs, 
in  neutral  sentences  (no  specifying  modifiers)  have  a  strong  feeling  of 
continuity. 

(47)  I've  been  unhappy. 

VJhile  the  sentence  above  may  be  ambiguous  (i.e.  also  have  a  reading  of  a 
one-time  action),  it  is  the  reading  of  continuity  that  is  immediately 
apparent . 

Non-stative  verbs  have  a  strong  feeling  of  one-time  action  in  the 
past.  For  example: 

(48)  a.  We've  met  her. 

b.  We've  built  it. 

c.  They've  talked  about  it. 
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J,  In  general,  to  force  the  "continuous  or  repeated  action"reading  of  non 
stative  verbs,  the  Present  Perfect  Continuous  is  used: 

(49)  a.  We've  been  meeting  her. 

b.  We've  been  building  it. 

c.  They've  been  talking  about  it. 

Thus  verbs  like  seem,  felt,  etc.  (as  in  "I've  felt  unhappy")  appear  to 
be  marked  (or  unmarked)  for  continuity  by  their  very  "nature"  even  though 
the  continuous  marker  (usually  realized  by  be+ing  )  may  not  be  overtly 
realized  phonetically.  This  analysis  of  stative  verbs  can  explain  the 
synonymy  of: 

(50)  a.   Lately,  I've  felt  good.  = 

b.  Lately,  I've  been  feeling  good. 

the  only  difference  being  that  in  (50)  a,  continuity  is  not  overtly  realized. 

With  non-stative  verbs,  however,  there  seems  to  be  a  real  difference 
between  the  Present  Perfect  and  the  Present  Perfect  Continuous: 

(51)  a.  Lately,  she's  slept  at  home.  ^ 

b.  Lately,  she's  been  sleeping  at  home. 

Sentence  (51)  a.  means  that  she  has  slept  at  home  on  more  than  one  occassion 
but  that  she  might  also  be  sleeping  somewhere  else  -  when  she  is  not  sleep- 
ing at  home.  Sentence  (51)  b.  means  that  she  has  only  been  sleeping  at 
home  -  nowhere  else.  (51)  a.  has  the  meaning  of  a  repeated  action;  (51)  b. 
has  the  meaning  of  a  continuous  action. 

Therefore ,  lately  with  sentences  in  the  Present  Perfect ,  forces  the 
interpretation  of  more  than  one  time  (for  statives  and  "reinforces"  the 
continuity  of  non-statives) .  As  we  have  seen,  this  is  different  from  the 
continuity  expressed  by  the  continuous  -ing  marker  with  the  Present  Perfect: 
lately  means  a  repeated  action  rather  than  a  continuous  one.  (This  is 
also  evident  in  the  sentences:  "His  latest  novel  is  a  flop."  Here,  one 
understands  that  he  has  written  previous  novels ;  latest  means  the  most 
recent  of  a  series.)  When  latelyis  used  in  conjunction  with  sentences 
in  the  Present  Perfect  Continuous,  or  with  Present  Perfect  forms  of 
stative  verbs ,  there  seems  to  be  no  contradiction  and  its  neaning  of 
"not -too-distant  past"  appear  to  be  dominant. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  problem  of  recently  as  a  sentence  modifier. 
In  the  sentence, 

(52)  Recently,  I've  been  watching  T.V.  a  lot 

it  appears  that  recently  (with  its  meaning  of  one-time)  is  not  in  conflict 
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with  the  continuous  activity  expressed  by  the  Present  Perfect 
Continuous.   I  would  clsim  here  that  recently  always  specifies 
one-time  in  the  past  and  that  in  cases  like  (52)  recently  is 
referring  to  the  period  of  time  in  which  these  actions  took  place  - 
be  it  one  week  or  one  month.   Thus,  recently  would  still  be  re- 
ferring to  one  completed  action  in  the  past:  the  watching  of 
television.   This  analysis  seems  intuitively  correct  since  we 
have  established  that  the  scope  of  sentence  modifiers  is  the 
entire  sentence  and  not  just  the  VP .   Thus,  recently  refers  to 
the  entire  sentences  and  places  it  within  one  point  in  the  past. 

However,  what  about  recently  with  the  Present  Perfect  when 
there  are  no  overt  markers  of  continuity  or  .repetition?   There 
are  no  problems  with  stative  verbs  in  the  Present  Perfect  -  they 
are  not  overtly  marked  for  continuity,  but  in  fact,  continuity 
seems  to  be  part  of  their-  meaning.   Thus  again,  recently  with  a 
meaning  of  one-time  action  in  the  past,  is  a  sentence  modifier 
whose  scope  is  the  entire  sentence  which  has  a  continuous  meaning 
(due  to  the  -continuity  inherent  in  stative  verbs). 

There  is,  unfortunately,  still  the  problem  of  non-stativfe 
verbs.   In  the  Present  Perfect,  these  verbs  refer  to  an  action 
that  occurred  at  one  time  in  the  past,  i.e. 

(53)   I  have  built  a  house. 
But  perhaps  that  is  not  entirely  correct.   Textbook  explanations 
for  such  sentences  as  (53)  often  state  that  the  sentence  refers 
to  an  action  which  occured  at  one  time  in  the  past,  but  has  an 
"influence"  on  the  present.   There  is  some  truth  in  this  since  if 
sentence  (53)  only  meant  one  time  in  the  past,  it  should  be 
synonymous  with  (54): 
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(54)  I  built  a  house.   ( j^  I  have  built  a  house.) 

Thus,  let  us  tentatively  claim  that  while  n6n-stative  verbs  in 
the  Present  Perfect  seem  to  refer  to  a  one-time  action,  they  are, 
in  actuality,  "open"  verbs  and  allow  a  meaning  of  repetion. 

This  is  obviously  just  speculation,  but  the  following  facts  must 
somehow  be  explained: 

(55)  a,   I've  recently  built  a  house,  (one  time) 
b.   I  recently  built  a  house,  (one  time) 

Sentences  (55)  a.  and  b.  are  synonymous  -  both  mean  a  one-time 

action  in  the  not-too-distant  past.   However, 

(56)  a.   I've  built  a  house, 
b.   I  built  a  house. 

are  not  synonymous.   It  seems  to  be  the  addition  of  recently 

(as  a  pre-verbal)  that  specifies  built  in  (55)  and  gives  the 

reading  of  a  one-time  action,  thus  creating  the  synonymity- 

between  the  past  tense  and  the  Present  Perfect. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  seen  that  surface  structures  containing 

recently  can  be  analyzed  into  sentence  modifier  +  sentence  (recentl; 

lately)  and  pre-verbal  +  verb  phrase  (recently) .   This  analysis 

would  explain  the  apparent  difference  in  meaning  between  recently 

in  pre-verbal  position  and  recently  in  sentence  initial  position. 

It  will  also  explain  the  ambiguity  that  we  have  noted  when  recently 

is  in  sentence  final  position.   I  have  attempted  to  motivate 

the  claim  that  recently  refers  to  one  point  in  the  not-too-distant 

past,  and  lately  refers  to  a  repeated  action  in  the  past  and 

possibly  up  to  and  through  the  present.   I  have  posited  one 

optional  transformation  moving  the  sentence  modifiers  and  the 

pre-verbal  recently  to  the  end  of  their  clauses.   In  addition,  I 

have  shown  that  this  movement  is  subject  to  a  constraint: 
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recently    and    lately    cannot   move    over   an    S.       Finally,    I    have 
briefly    considered    the    difference    in    behaJvior ocfiF  statiVe  and  non- 
stative    verbs    with    tne    Present    Perfect. 

It  is  clear  that  I  have  only  scratched  the  surface  in  my 
attempt  to  characterize  the  phenomena.   Many  of  my  explanations 
are  impressionistic  but  the  data  need  co  be  explained  by  some 
theory  and  hopefully  my  observations  will  be  of  value  even  if 
my  explanations  for  them  are  not. 
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FOOTNOTES 

1.  For  ease  of  presentation,  in  this  paper  I  will  be  using  such 
terms  as   "sentence",  "has  the  meaning  of",  "refers  to",  "continuous 
meaning",  "one  time  meaning",  etc.  without  formally  defining  them. 
In  (6),  "refers  to/means"  is  a  short-hand  way  of  stating:  "the 

item  can  only  be  used  with  sentences  that  have  the  meaning  of 
one  occurrence  of  an  event."   It  is  probably  the  case  that  the 
reference  to  a  one-time  event  is  part  of  the  meaning  of  recently. 

2.  At  present,  I  will  ignore  the  difference  in  position  of  the 
two  items.   This  point  will  be  discussed  in  some  detail  below. 

3.  Notice  that  without  a  pause  (indicated  here  by  a  comma),  the 
starred  sentences  sound  somewhat  better: 

(i)   Recently  he's  been  drafted. 

(ii)  Recently  he's  been  ex-communicated. 

4.  This  sentence  would  be  acceptable  if  we  interpret  it  as 
meaning,  "John  has  been  talking  about  finishing  his  dissertation 
for  a  while,  and  he  keeps  saying  that  he  is  almost  finished." 
However,  it  is  not  this  reading  that  is  being  discussed  here. 

5.  There  are  some  adverbs  that  can  occur  in  pre-verbal  position 
with  Present  Perfect  Continuous  structures. 

(iii)   She's  been  slowly  going   to  hell  with  herself. 
Notice,  however,  that  frequency  adverbs  (i.e.  usually ,  frequently , 
sometimes ,  etc.)  do  not  occur  in  that  position. 

(iv)   *She's  been  frequently  studying  hard. 
'''^She's  been  generally  feeling  good. 

'•She's  been  usually  going  to  choir  practice  in  the 
afternoon. 

6.  Lately  can  occur  pre-verbally  in  sentences  like: 

(v)     Much  to  everyone's  surprise,  the  so-called  United 
Left  has  lately  begun  showing  up  on  the  long  end 
of  the  opinion  poll.   (Time  Magazine) 
This  apparent  counter-example  is  probably  permissable  because 
lately  in  any  other  position  would  give  the  sentence  a  different 
reading . 

(vi)    a.   Lately,  much  to  everyone's  surprise,  the  so- 
called  United  Left  . . . 

b.  Much  to  everyone's  surprise,  lately  the  so- 
called  United  Left  ... 

c.  Much  to  everyone's  surprise,  the  so-called 
United  Left  has  begun  showing  up  on  the  long 
eng  of  the  opinion  poll  lately. 

In  Part  II  of  this  paper,  I  will  propose  an  explanation  for  this 
phenomenon . 

Notice,  too,  that  the  following  is  grammatical: 

(vii)   I've  only  lately  begun  understanding  Chomsky, 
but 

(viii)?I've  lately  begun  understanding  Chomsky. 

7.  Notice  that 

(ix)   ?Susan's  lately  been  trying  to  improve  her  posture 
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sounds  better.   Even  better  is 

(x)     Susan  lately  has  begun  trying  to  improve  her 
posture . 

8.   If  we  accept  the  sentence 

(xi)    I've  lived  in  New  York  until  recsntly 
but  not 

(xii)  *I've  lived  in  New  York  until  lately, 
this  would  be  further  evidence  that  recently  can  co-occur  with 
past  tense  verbs  while  lately  cannot. 


9. 


Notice  the 
(xiii) 


It  is  clear  wh 
recently  must 
is  grammatical 
either  a  one-t 
strangeness  of 
expect  the  sen 
tion  must  refe 
case  ,  however , 
position  with 

(xiv) 
sounds  better 

(xv) 


following : 

*I  was  recently  making  a  lot  of  money. 
I  was  making  a  lot  of  money  recently. 

?Recently  I  was  making  a  lot  of  money, 
y  the  first  sentence  "is  ungrammatical  -  preverbally, 
refer  to  a  one-time  action.   The  second  sentence 

since  in  final  position,  recently  can  refer  to 
ime  action  or  a  repeated  action.   However,  the 

the  third  sentence  is  puzzling,  since  I  would 
tence  to  be  acceptable  -  recently  in  initial  posi- 
r  to  a  continuous  or  repeated  action.   It  is  the 

that  recently  generally  sounds  better  in  final 
sentences  in  the  Present  Perfect  Continuous: 

I  have  been  drinking  a  lot  of  beer  recently 
than 

Recently,  I've  been  drinking  a  lot  of  beer. 


10.  Lately  cannot  co-occur  with  certain  present  tense  constructions. 
For  example : 

(xvi ) ^"Lately  I  am  at  home  today. 
Clearly  this  is  ungrammatical  because  "I  am  at  home  today"  is  not 
a  repeated  action. 

11.  Notice  that  the  sentence  is  worse  when  recently  is  pre-verbally 

(xvii)''=*He  is  recently  able  to  eat  everything. 
It  sounds  better  when  recently  is  in  final  position: 

(xviii)?He  is  able  to  eat  everything  recently. 

12.  Hebrew  does  not  have  any  structure  corresponding  to  English 
Perfects.   These  notions  are  expressed  by  a  combination  of  adverbs 
and  tense:   lately /since/for  +  present  tense;  recently/ just/ 
already  +  past  tense. 

13.  It  might  be  interesting  to  note  here  another  observatjon  about 
the  two  items.   These  observations  do  not  illustrate  the  d.^'-rences 
between  them:   they  act  the  same  way  in  the  forms  below.   iiowever, 
the  phenomenon  is  curious. 

Notice  that  there  seems  to  be  a  difference  in  acceptability 
in  the  following  pairs  of  sentences. 

(xix)   a.  ?I  have  brushed  my  teeth  recently/lately. 

b.  I  haven't  brushed  my  teeth  recently/lately. 

c.  ?I  have  cleaned  the  house  recently. 

d.  I  haven't  cleaned  the  house  recently. 
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The  b.  sentences  are  completely  acceptab 
are  "strange."  It  may  be  the  case  that 
as  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world  and  gen 
in  the  difference  in  acceptability.  Tha 
"I  have  brushed  my  teeth  recently/lately 
done  that  operation  before.  Brushing  on 
considered  part  of  one's  everyday  experi 
brushing  of  teeth  that  is  unusual.  It  i 
sounds  better  in  the  Present  Perfect.  N 
is  not  a  distinction  between  statements 
negation  of  a  sentence  will  often  be  the 
(xx)  a.  I've  become  a  bitch  r 
b.??I  haven't  become  a  bi 


le,  while  the  a.  sentences 

there  is  some  judgement 

eral  standards  involved 

t  is,  a  sentence  like 

"  implies  that  one  hasn't 

e's  teeth  is  generally 

ences.   It  is  the  non- 

s  this  unusual  meaning  which 

ote  ,  however,  that  this 

and  their  negation;  the 

unacceptable  version, 
ecently/lately. 
tch  recently/lately 


(assuming  that  "bitchiness"  is  not  my  usual 
behavior) 

c.   He  has  gotten  a  divorce  recently. 
i  ??d.   He  hasn't  gotten  a  divorce  recently. 

(assuming  that  he  doesn't  make  a  habit  of  getting 
divorced) 
In  "neutral"  sentences,  where  there  no  judgements  as  to  what 
is  or  is  not  normal,  the  distinction  does  not  occur  and  the 
affirmative  and  the  negation  both  are  acceptable. 

(xxi)   a.   The  crime  rate  has  increased  recently/lately 

b.  The  crime  rate  hasn't  increased  recently/lately, 

c.  I  haven't  spoken  to  my  mother  recently/lately. 

d.  I've  spoken  to  my  mother  recently/lately. 


e  . 

f . 

Furthermore,  note 

equally  as  bad,  i 

(xxii )  a . 

b. 

However,  when  the 

sound  much  better 

(xxiii)a. 

b. 

In  general,  recen 

strange : 

(xxiv)  a. 
b. 
But  the  affirmati 
in  the  past: 

(xxv)  a. 
b. 
c . 


They've  made  some  new  breakthroughs  in  cancer 

research  recently/lately. 

They  haven't  made  any  new  breakthroughs  in 

cancer  research  recently/lately, 
that  the  questionable  sentences  in  (xx)  are 
f  not  worse,  when  put  in  the  past  tense: 
?He  didn't  get  a  divorce  recently. 
?He  didn't  shave  his  head  recently, 
questionable  sentences  are  affirmatives,  they 
when  expressed  in  the  past  tense: 

I  brushed  my  teeth  recently. 

I  wore  underpants  recently, 
tly  with  negative  sentences  in  the  past  sounds 


?I  didn't  brush  my  teeth  recently. 
?The  crime  rate  didn't  increase  recently, 
ve  version  of  the  neutral  sentences  are  fine 

The  crime  rate  increased  recently, 

I  spoke  to  my  mother  recently. 

They  made  some  new  breakthroughs  in  cancer 

research  recently. 
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14.  The  determination  of  how  distant  in  the  past  recently  can 
refer  to  depends  on  many  things:   knowledge  of  the  world,  subjective 
feelings,  etc.   Hence,  the  following  sentence  is  correct,  al- 
though different  people  may  have  a  different  concept  of  what 
recently  (in  terms  of  how  distant  in  the  past)  refers  to: 

(xxvi)  Linguistics  has  changed  a  great  deal  recently. 

(since  last  year,  since  1956,  since  the  neo-gram- 
marians ) 

15.  Obviously,  this  is  an  extremely  rough  representation  of 
the  sentence.   I  make  no  claims  about  its  accuracy  or  predictive 
powers.   I  have  posited  this  form  in  order  to  illustrate  my 
claim  that  the  difference  in  meaning  between  recently  in. initial 
position  and  recently  in  pre-verbal  position  is  due  to  a  dif- 
ference in  underlying  scope. 

16.  The  exact  position  of  recently  cannot  be  determined  at  this 
point.   However,  I  have  placed  it  before  the  entire  sentence 

in  (35)  rather  than  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  or  verb  phrase 
because  there  will  be  cases  where  movement  to  the  end  of  the 
sentences  (or  clause)  will  be  blocked.   In  those  cases,  if 
I  were  to  posit  the  items  in  underlyingly  final  position,  there 
would  be  optional  movement  to  the  left  except  when  movement  is 
obligatory  (due  to  an  S).   It  is  true  that  I  could  say  that 
movement  is  obligatory  just  in  case  ambiguity  would  arise.   While 
this  seems  parallel  to  the  transderivational  constraint  on  Rela- 
tive Clause  Movement  (do  not  move  the  relative  clause  to  a 
place  where  a  similiar  derivation  could  occur),  it  is  in  fact 
different.   In  this  case,  movement  would  be  obligatory  just  in 
case  ambiguity  could  occur;  in  Relative  Clause  Movement,  movement 
is  blocked  just  in  case  ambiguity  could  occur.   In  any  case,  at 
this  point,  it  is  not  crucial  where  the  pre-verbal  and  sentences 
modifiers  are  to  be  "hung". 

17.  As  I  mentioned  in  foornote  15,  this  is  a  very  rough 
schematic  approximation  of  the  sentence.   I  will  not,  at  this 
point,  discuss  the  problem  of  the  Perfect  marker  have  and 
whether  recently  would  "modify"  the  have_+  verb  or  whether,  as 
McCawley  claims  ("Tense  and  Time  Reference  in  English"),  have 
is  a  higher  verb. 

18.  It  is  not  certain  whether  it  is  correct  to  specify  that 

the  pre-verbal  recently  and  sentence  modifiers  recently  and  lately 
can  only  move  to  the  right  of  an  NP .   Notice,  however,  that  these 
items  can  never  occur  before  a  noun: 
( xxvii ) 


but 


a.  '''I  have  gone  recently  home. 

b.  "John  has  been  drinking  lately  beer. 

c.  I  recently  have  gone  home. 

d.  John  lately  has  been  drinking  beer. 


19.   One  informant  has  claimed  that  (40)  d.  can  be  ambiguous:  it 
can  have  the  reading  of  (40)a.  or  c.   I  personally  do  not  agree 
with  this  judgement.   However,  in  such  a  case,  the  speaker  would 
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have  a  weaker  constraint  on  movement.   However,  notice  that  he 
agreed  with  the  judgement  of  (40)  c. ,  i.e.  that  it  is  not 
synonymous  with  (40)  a.  and  b. 


20.  It  is  not  crucial  that  Present  Perfect  be  used  here,  since 
we  have  already  seen  that  the  distribution  of  recently  seems  to 
be  identical  with  the  past  tense  as  well  as  with  the  Perfect. 
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THE  DERIVATION  CF  EACH  OTHER 
Gregory  Thomas  White 

In  his  "Grammar  of  Coordinate  Conjoined  Structures",  Ray  Dougherty 
considers  a  number  of"  syntactic  phenomena  involving  the  distribution  of 
certain  quantifiers  and  conjunctions.  He  also  deals  with  the  derivation 
of  reciprocal  sentences  containing  the  construction  each  other.   It  is 
on  his  discussion  and  analysis  of  each  other  that  this  paper  will  focus 
primarily.  I  will  begin  with  an  exposition  of  Dougherty's  analysis. 
This  exposition  will  be  followed  by  a  criticism  of  his  analysis,  a  compari- 
son of  this  analysis  with  others  that  I  am  familiar  with ,  and  then  finally 
I  will  suggest  an  alternative  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  each  other 
which,  I  maintain,  will  account  for  a  wider  range  of  data. 

Dougherty's  analysis  of  each  other  is  based  on  the  following  phrase 
structure  rules : 

(1)  a.   S  -►  NP  VP 

b.  VP  ->■  Aux  V  (NP)  (PP) 

c.  S  -*  (Q)  s"  (adv) 

d.  NP  -V  (Q)  rrp"  (adv) 

where  Q  =  each,  all,  both,  either,  neither:  and 
n  >^  2 
In  addition  to  these  phrase  structure  rules ,  Dougherty  has  develoned 
a  set  of  transformations  which  include  the  Conjunction  Insertion  Trans- 
formation, the  Conjunction  Erasure  Transformation,  the  Quantifier  Move- 
ment Transformation,  the  Quantifier  Post-position  Transformation  and  the 
Each  Other  Transformation.   These  rules  will  be  discussed  in  the  order 
in  which  they  must  apply. 

The  purpose  of  the  Conjunction  Insertion  Transformation  is  simply 
to  insert  and,  or  or  nor  in  deep  structures  which  have  resulted  from 
the  operation  of  (lc)-(ld).  vrhich  conjunction  is  inserted  is  determined 
by  the  features  introduced  in  the  deep  structure  rules  not  listed  in 
(1).^ 

The  Conjunction  Erasure  Transformation  erases  all  but  the  last 
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conjunction  where  more  than  two  NP's  are  conjoined.  Thus,  it  derives 
(2a)  from  (2b): 

(2)  a.  John,  Bill  and  Tom  eat  meat, 

b.  John  and  Bill  and  Tom  eat  meat. 
The  Quantifier  Postposition  Transformation  is  stated  as  follows: 

(3)  SD:  (g  (^jpQ  M^)  (^M^)) 

where  Q  =  each,  all,  both; 

and  M  =  variable 
This  transformation  is  optional  if  the  NP  is  a  plural  noun  phrase, 
obligatory  if  the  NP  dominates  a  conjunction  of  noun  phrases,  and  blocked 
if  the  NP  is  a  collective.  The  simple  objective  of  this  transformation 
is  to  move  the  quantifier  from  in  front  of  the  noun  phrase  to  the  posi- 
tion immediately  following,  and  thus  it  derives  the  following  (b)  sen- 
tences from  the  (a)  sentences: 

(4)  a.   Each  of  the  men  will  drink  a  beer, 
b.  The  men  each  will  drink  a  beer. 

(5)  a.  Both  of  the  men   will  drink  a  beer, 
b.  The  men  both  will  drink  a  beer. 

It  must  be  blocked,  hov;ever,  in  order  not  to  produce  (6b): 

(6)  a.   Each  one  of  the  group  left, 
b.  "The  group  each  left. 

The  purpose  of  the  Quantifier  Movement  Transformation  is  to  take 
the  quantifier  moved  by  (3)  and  move  it  even  further  to  the  right.   It 
is  thus  stated  as  follows : 

(7)  SD:  (gM^  Q  Aux  M^) 

SC:  (gM^  Aux  Q  M^) 

where  Q  =  each,  all,  both 

and  M  =  variable 
This  transformation  derives  the  following  (b)  sentences  from  the  (a) 
sentences : 

(8)  a.  The  men  each  will  drink  a  beer, 
b.   The  men  will  each  drink  a  beer. 
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(9)  a.  The  men  all  will  drink  a  beer, 
b.  The  men  vjill  all  drink  a  beer. 

The  Each  Other  Transformation,  as  it  is  formulated  by  Dougherty,  is 

actually  two  transformations.  The  first  converts  structures  such  as  (each) 

(   P  the  other)  to  (   P  each  other),  where  P=preposition.  The  second 
PP  PP 

converts  Structures  such  as  (each)  (,,„  the  other)  to  (^,„  each  other). 

NP  MP 

Whether  these  two  transformations  are  optional  or  obligatory  is  not  specifically 
indicated  by  Dougherty,  but  I  assume  from  the  examples  he  gives  that  the 
first  is  optional,  and  tf -.  second  is  obligatory. 

Another  important  aspect  of  Dougherty's  analysis,  in  addition  to  the 
above  phrase  structure  rules  and  transformations,  is  that  other  is  derived 
from  the  deep  structure  pronoun  the  other  one .  This  is  in  complete  harmony 
with  Postal's  ideas  concerning  the  derivation  of  certain  pronouns. 

As  an  example  of  hov;  this  analysis  works,  we  can  consider  the  derivation 
of  (10): 

(10)  The  husband  and  wife  will  each  speak  to  the  other. 

The  deep  structure  of  this  sentence  would  be  roughly  the  one  indicated  in 
Figure  1. 

S 
NP  '"'  '      VP 

.-'  AUX     V       PP 


Q  NP  NP  vill     speak 

each  the  husband     the  wife 


P       NP 
to 


DET    N 
the  other  one 
After  Conjunction  Insertion  has  applied,  then  Quantifier  Post-position 
is  obligatory,  since  the  NP  contains  a  conjimction  of  singular  nouns.  At 
this  point,  if  Quantifier  Movem.ent  does  not  apply,  then  (11)  will  result: 

(11)  The  husband  and  wife  each  will  speak  to  the  other. 

If,  on  the  other  hand.  Quantifier  Movement  does  apply,  then  either  (10)  or 
(12)  will  result: 

(12)  ?The  husband  and  wife  will  speak  each  to  the  other. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  Quantifier  Movement  Transformation,  the  Each  Other 
transformation  applies  to  (12),  then  (13)  will  result: 
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(13)  The  husband  and  wife  will  speak  to  each  other. 

Although  this  analysis  at  first  appears  to  be  appealing,  I  don't  think 
it  can  stand  the  heat  of  a  close  scrutiny.  For  one  thing,  there  are  a 
number  of  unacceptable  sentences  involving  relativization  which  the  Quanti- 
fier Post-position  Transformation  (hereafter  the  QP  transformation)  and  the 
Quantifier  Movement  Transformation( hereafter  the  QM  transformation)  produce. 
Consider  (14) : 

(14)  a.   '"I  know  that  Marc  and  Linda  each,  who  sleep  with 

each  other,  are  in  love  with  the  other. 

b.  ?I  know  that  Marc  and  Linda,  who  sleep  with  each  other, 
are  in  love  each  with  the  other. 

c.  I  know  that  Marc  and  Linda,  who  sleep  with  each  other, 
are  each  in  love  with  the  other. 

d.  I  know  that  Marc  and  Linda,  who  sleep  with  each  other, 
are  in  love  with  each  other. 

e.  -'I  know  that  Marc  and  Linda  each,  who  each  sleep  with 
the  other,  are  in  love  with  the  other. 

f .  I  know  that  Marc  and  Linda,  who  each  sleep  with  the 
other,  are  each  in  love  with  the  other. 

g.  ?I  know  that  Marc  and  Linda,  who  each  sleep  with  the 
other,  are  in  love  each  with  the  other. 

h.   I  know  that  Marc  and  Linda,  who  each  sleep  with  the 
other,  are  in  love  with  each  other. 

i.   "I  know  that  Marc  and  Linda  each,  who  sleep  each  with 
the  other,  are  in  love  with  the  other. 

j.   ?I  know  that  Marc  and  Linda,  who  sleep  each  with  the 
other,  are  each  in  love  with  the  other. 

k.   ?I  know  that  Marc  and  Linda,  who  sleep  each  with  the 
other,  are  in  love  each  with  the  other. 

1.   ?I  know  that  Marc  and  Linda,  who  sleep  each  with  the  other, 
are  in  love  with  each  other. 

As  they  are  presently  stated,  the  QP  and  QM  transformations  will  produce  all 

the  sentences  in  (14) — the  unacceptable  as  well  as  the  acceptable. 

The  QP  and  QM  Transformations  also  appear  to  present  problems  with 

sentences  involving  dative  movement .  That  is ,  again  these  two  transformations 

produce  aberrant  sentences : 
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(15)  a.  Morris  and  Lou  each  gave  a  book  to  the  other. 

b.  "Morris  and  Lou  gave  each  a  book  to  the  other. 

c.  ?Morris  and  Lou  gave  a  book  each  to  the  other. 

d.  Morris  and  Lou  each  gave  the  other  a  book. 

e.  Morris  and  Lou  gave  each  other  a  book. 

It  is  not  clear  how  these  two  transformations  could  be  revised  in  order  to 
prevent  sentences  like  (15b)-(15c). 

Besides  producing  sentences  which  are  unacceptable,  Dougherty's  analysis 
also  fails  to  account  for  a  number  of  sentences  which  are  acceptable.  Consider 
(16)  and  (17): 

(16)  a.  Both  of  the  men  hate  each  other. 

b.  The  men  both  hate  each  other. 

c.  The  men  both  are  tired  of  each  other. 

d.  The  men  are  both  tired  of  each  other. 

(17)  a.  All  the  girls  and  boys  love  each  other, 
b.  The  girls  and  boys  all  love  each  other. 

These  sentences  cannot  be  produced  under  Dougherty's  scheme  because  only  one 
quantifier  per  NP  can  be  introduced  according  to  the  phrase  structure  rules. 
Thus,  (16)  and  (17)  cannot  be  accounted  for  because  they  contain  more  than  one 
quantifier. 

Another  set  of  sentences  which  this  analysis  can't  account  for  involves 
those  containing  the  complementizer  found  in  the  following  sentences: 

(18)  a.  The  soldiers  deeply  regretted  each  other's  firing 

on  the  helpless  native. 

b.  Mary  and  Jane  constantly  criticized  each  other's 
getting  in  the  way  of  their  mother  while  she  was 
trying  to  fix  dinner. 

The  sentences  in  (18)  cannot  be  accounted  for  linder  Dougherty's  scheme  be- 
cause he  cannot  explain  how  the  each  and  the  other  come  to  stand  together 
in  the  surface  structure  of  these  sentences.   That  is,  under  his  analysis, 
whenever  each  and  other  appear  together  in  a  particular  surface  structure,  it's 
becasue  the  each  has  been  moved  transformationally  from  the  left  to  the  right. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  where  the  each  could  have  come  from  in  (18)  following 
this  analysis,  particularly  in  view  of  the  constraint  on  each  which  prevents 
it  from  moving  out  of  its  original  simplex  sentence. 
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Thus,  we  see  that  Dougherty's  rules  not  only  produce  sentences  which 
are  unacceptable,  they  also  can't  accoiont  for  a  large  body  of  acceptable 
sentences.  The  first  thing  one  might  try  to  do. in  this  situation  is  to 
see  whether  or  not  Dougherty's  analysis  can  be  patched  up  suitably.  This 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  case .  Perhaps  most  of  the  problems  involving  the 
QP  and  QM  transformations  and  relative  clauses  could  be  solved  by  making 
these  transformations  obligatory  in  precisely  those  situations  where  failure 
to  apply  QM  results  in  a  bad  sentence  (see  (lUa)  and  (14i)  for  example). 
Or  perhaps  in  those  cases  involving  dative  movement  where  QM  produces 
a  bad  sentence,  the  application  of  QM  could  be  blocked,  say,  when  its 
application  would  result  in  the  placement  of  a  quantifier  before  an 
object  noun,  as  in  the  case  of  (15b).  Still  other  adjustments  would  be 
necessary  to  account  for  the  sentences  of  (16) -(18).  But  it  is  the 
sentences  in  (16)-(18) — especially  (18) — which  indicate  that  the  description 
of  each  other  requires  an  entirely  different  approach  than  that  of  Dougherty, 
and  not  just  the  minor  adjustments  of  individual  transformations . 

One  approach  which  does  differ  considerably  from  Dougherty's  is  the  one 
presented  in  "Coordinating  Conjunctions  in  English"  by  Lila  Gleitman,  and 
accepted  by  George  Lakoff  and  Stanley  Peters  in  "Phrasal  Conjunction  and 
Symmetric  Predicates",  which  derives  each  other  from  underlying  conjoined 
sentences.  That  is,  the  following  (a)  sentence  is  derived  from  the  (b) 
sentence : 

(19)  a.  Mark  and  Linda  despise  each  other. 

b.  Mark  despises  Linda  and  Linda  despises  Mark. 

However,  Dougherty  notes — and  correctly,  I  think — that  in  a  sentence  such 

as  (20a)  where  there  are  more  than  two  conjuncts  in  the  antecedent  of 

each  other,  the  sentence  which  is  supposed  to  underlie  (20a)  could  actually 

5 
be  false.   That  is,  (20a)  could  be  said  even  if  Tom  didn't  hit  Dick: 

(20)  a.  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  hit  each  other. 

b.  Tom  hit  Dick,  and  Tom  hit  Harry,  and  Dick  hit  Tom, 
and  Dick  hit  Harry,  and  Harry  hit  Tom,  and  Harry  hit 
Dick. 
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Furthermore,  tl  ere  are  cases  such  as  (21a)  where  the  underlying  sentence 
according  to  this  analysis  is  semanticallj'  deviant: 

(21)  a.  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  killed  each  other 

b.  Tom  killed  Dick,-  and  Tom  killed  Harry,  and  Dick  killed  Tom, 
and  Dick  killed  Harry,  and  Harry  killed  Tom  and  Harry 
killed  Dick. 

Finally,  there  are  instances  such  as  (22)  where  the  underlying  sentence 

makes  perfectly  good  sense,  yet  where  the  derived  surface  structure  with 

each  other  is  unacceptable: 

(22)  a.  John  walked  between  Bill  and  Tom,  and  Bill  walked  between 

John  and  Tom,  and  Tom  walked  between  John  and  Bill. 

b.  "'-John,  Bill  and  Tom  walked  between  each  other. 
Thus,  it  seem.s  that  this  analysis,  too,  is  not  without  its  difficulties. 

It  seems  to  me  that  most  of  the  problems  encountered  by  the  two  pre- 
ceeding  analyses  could  be  avoided  if  each  other  were  assumed  to  be  a  single 
constituent  in  the  deep  structure.   I  would  suggest  that  the  reciprocal 
pronoun  each  other  is  derived  from  a  deep  structure  pronoun  each  other  one 
in  much  the  same  way  that  Postal  derives  he  and  she  from  he  one  and  she  one. 
This  would  be  a  separate  and  distinct  pronoun  from  the  reciprocal  the  other-- 
which  would  also  be  derived  from  a  deep  structure  pronoun--but  the  differ- 
ence v;ould  simply  be  one  of  singular  versus  plural.  The  other  would  be 
marked  [+sing]  and  each  other  would  be  marked  [-sing].  Furthermore,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  Conjunction  Insertion  Transformation,  the  Conjunction 
Erasure  Transformation  of  (2),  the  QP  transformation  of  (3)  and  the  QH 
transformation  of  (4)  be  retained  as  they  are  stated.  These  transformations 
would  apply  in  the  order  just  listed.  Thus,  the  deep  structure  of 

(23)  John  and  Susan  love  each  other. 

would  be  essentially  the  same  as  the  surface  structure.  The  deep  structure  of 

(24)  The  man  and  the  woman  would  each  cheat  on  the  other. 

is  indicated  in  Figure  2.  Conjunction  Insertion  would  apply  first.  Then, 
since  the  quantifier  precedes  the  conjunction  of  two  singular  nouns,  the 
QP  transformation  is  obligatory.  If  no  other  transformations  apply,  then 
(25)  results: 

(25)  The  man  and  woman  each  would  cheat  on  the  other. 

If  the  QM  transformation  applied  to  (25),  however,  then  (24)  would  result. 
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In  addition  to  the  fact  that  this  alternative  analysis  seems  to  be 
intuitively  satisfying,  there  appears  to  be  some  evidence  that  each  other 
is  indeed  derived  from  a  single  constituent  in  the  deep  structure  and  is 
not  the  result  of  any  transformation  which  brings  each  from  one  part  of 
the  sentence  to  another  part  of  the  sentence  where  other  happens  to  be . 
Consider  the  sentences  in  (26)-(29): 

(26)  a.  They  ignored  the  oil  on  them. 

b.   "They  ignored  the  oil  on  themselves. 

(27)  a.  We  smelled  the  perfume  on  us. 

b.   '''We  smelled  the  perfume  on  ourselves. 

(28)  a.   They  held  the  firecrackers  behind  them. 

b.   "They  held  the  firecrackers  behind  themselves. 

(29)  a.  They  placed  their  guns  in  front  of  them. 

b.  *They  placed  their  guns  in  front  of  themselves. 
In  order  to  explain  why  the  (a)  sentences  are  possible  while  the  (b) 

sentences  are  not,  Lees  and  Klima  state  that  a  pronoun  may  be  reflexivized 

7 
only  if  it  is  in  the  same  simplex  sentence  as  its  antecedent.   Since  the 

underlying  structures  of  (26)-(29)  contain  two  sentences,  one  of  which  is  a 

relative  clause,  the  reflexivization  rule  cannot  apply.  Or,  conversely,  if 

it  does  apply,  the  ungrammatical  (b)  sentences  will  result. 

Now  consider  the  following  sentences: 

(30)  a.  They  ignored  the  oil  on  each  other. 

b.  We  smelled  the  perfume  on  each  other. 

c.  They  held  the  firecrackers  behind  each  other. 

d.  They  placed  their  guns  in  front  of  each  other. 
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If  we  assume  that  the  deep  structure  of  the  sentences  In  (30)  also  contains 
two  sentences,  then  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  these  sentences  can  be  derived 
unless  each  other  in  these  sentences  is  derived  from  a  single  constituent. 
Unlike  Dougherty's  analysis,  this  new  analysis  could  account  for  the 
sentences  in  (15)  involving  dative  movement.  The  unacceptable  sentences  in 
(15)  would  not  be  generated  by  this  analysis  because  none  of  the  transformations 
which  would  move  quantifiers  would  move  them  as  far  to  the  right  as  they  appear 
in  the  deviant  sentences  in  this  section.  Furthermore,  this  analysis  could 
also  account  for  the  sentences  of  (16) -(17).  According  to  this  analysis, 
only  one  quantifier  would  be  introduced  per  NP  since  the  each  of  each  ether 
would  be  part  of  another  NP — not  the  subject  NP.  However,  a  sentence  such 
as  (31) 

(31)  '''^ach  of  the  men  hates  each  other. 

would  be  ungrammatical  under  this  analysis  because  each  other  would  require 
a  plural  antecedent.  This  analysis  could  also  account  for  the  sentences  of 
(18),  since  each  other  would  be  derived  from  a  single  deep  structure  pronoun. 
Furthermore,  one  would  like  to  be  able  to  treat  each  other  and  one  another 
as  mere  lexical  variants  of  the  same  construction,  with  the  same  derivation. 
Dougherty  cannot  derive  one  another  in  the  same  manner  that  he  derives 
each  other,  as  (32)  indicates: 

(32)  a.  John  and  Bill  eacli  hate  the  other, 
b.  A John  and  Bill  one  hate  another. 

Still,  although  this  analysis  might  be  preferable  to  Dougherty's  or 
those  developed  by  Gleitman,  and  Lakoff  and  Peters,  further  investigation  will 
be  required  to  fill  in  the  above  outline  with  more  specifics.  One  further 
problem  that  such  an  investigation  will  have  to  contend  with  is  why  the 
conjunction  and  must  occur  with  each  other,  and  not  or  or  nor.  That  is, 
hopefully,  further  work  will  be  able  to  explain  the  ungrammaticality  of  the 
sentences  in  (33): 

(33)  a.   '"^The  man  or  the  woman  would  cheat  on  each  other, 
b.   *Marc  nor  Linda  hate  each  other. 

Also,  I  am  not  sure  at  this  point  that  this  alternative  analysis  could  pre- 
vent the  generation  of  the  ungrammatical  sentences  in  (14)  involving 
relativization  any  better  than  Dougherty's  analysis.  And  finally,  there  might 
not  be  any  natural  way  to  prevent  the  generation  of  sentences  like  (22b)  under 
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this  analysis.  Still,  it  appears  that  such  an  analysis  would  be  able  to 
account  for  a  wider  range  of  sentences  than  any  of  the  previous  analyses, 
and  for  that  reason  should  merit  further  investigation. 

NOTES 

See  the  discussion  of  Lakoff  and  Peters  in  "Phrasal  Conjunction  and 

Symmetric  Predicates",  pp.  11M--119  for  evidence  that  rules  such  as  (Ic) 

and  (Id)  are  necessary. 

2 
See  Dougherty's  discussion  of  these  features  for  mere  detail,  pp..  869- 

873.  ■     ' 

3 
Although  this  transformation  is  formulated  to  move  the  quantifier  only 

around  the  auxiliary,  Dougherty  recognizes  that  it  should  be  formulated  to 
move  the  quantifier  even  further  to  the  right.  However,  he  states  that  he 
doesn't  know  how  to  formulate  the  transformation  so  that  it  will  describe 
all  the  positions  the  quantifier  could  be  moved  because  there  are  too  many 
factors  involved.  Nonetheless,  in  his  example,  he  does  move  quantifiers 
further  to  the  right  than  his  formulation  of  this  transformation  would  allow. 
And  in  those  sections  of  this  paper  where  I  criticize  this  particular 
transformation,  I  have  in  mind  a  formulation  necessary  to  account  for 
Dougherty's  examples — not  the  limited  one  formulated  here.  This  sounds  like 
an  unusual  way  for  me  to  proceed,  but  it  seems  to  be  justifiable. 
1+ 
In  order  to  account  for  the  ungrammaticality  of  sentences  like  the 

following, 

(a)  ''John,  Bill  and  Tom  thought  that  Mary  had  stopped  seeing  each  other. 

(b)  '"'The  crooks  thought  that  the  police  had  arrested  each  other. 

he  suggests  that  "the  QM  Transformation  is  constrained  to  move  the  each 

only  within  a  simple  sentence."  (p.  885). 

5 
Credit  for  the  ideas  developed  around  (20) -(22)  is  due  to  Dougherty, 

p.  862. 

See  "On  So-Called  'Pronoiins'  in  English",  by  Paul  Postal  in  Modem 
Studies  in  English,  pp.  201-224. 
7 
"Rules  for  English  Pronorainalization",  Modern  Studies  in  English,  p.  148. 

8 
I  am  indebted  to  Jerry  Morgan  for  this  observation. 
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RESTRICTIVE  RELATIVES  WITH  GEIIERIC  KEADS-ARE  THEY  'IPS'? 

Yael  Ziv 

In  this  paper  I  will  try  to  investigate  the  semantic  ,  syntactic 

and  logical  affinity  between  sentences  with  relative  clauses  (mostly 

1  2 
extraposed  ones)  that  modify  generic  I^IP,  and  conditioneil  if  sentences.  ' 

Once  such  an  affinity  is  observed  transformational-generative-grammarians 

attempt  to  represent  it  formally,  either  by  claiming  that  the  two 

structures  share  a  common  underlying  representation  in  which  case  they 

may  be  either  derived  from  one  another  or  else  may  both  originate  from 

a  third,  more  abstract  representation,  or,  if  the  common  underlying 

representation  explanation  fails  for  some  major  syntactic  reason,  by 

claiming  that  both  sentences  may  have  the  same  entailment  or  a  common 

"invited  inference".   I  will  not  be  interested  here  in  how  this 

aiffinity  is  to  be  represented  formally;  I  will  concentrate  on  the 

nature  of  the  affinity  itself.  V/hatever  the  formal  representation 

turns  out  to  be,  it  will  have  to  take  into  account  all  the  aspects  of 

this  affinity. 

Sentences  where  the  generic  NP  serves  as  the  head  of  a 

restrictive  relative  clause  (usually  extraposed)  exemplify  the  same 

type  of  semantic  relations  betvreen  the  relative  clause  and  the  matrix 

sentence  as  conditional  if^  sentences  between  the  antecedent  and  the 

3 
consequent.   These  semantic  relations  are  of  two  types; 

a.  cause  and  effect  or  cause  and  result. 

b.  given  information  or  assumption  and  deduction  or  conclusion. 
As  an  example  of  the  first  type  consider: 

1.  A  man  is  happy  who  marries  three  wives. 

The  relative  clause  in  1  specifies  the  condition  under  which  the 
content  of  the  matrix  sentence  will  hold  true.   Hence  the  relative 
clause  serves  as  the  cause  while  the  martrix  sentence  exemplifies  the 
effect  or  the  result.   A  man  is  happy,  because  he  marries  tltree  wives; 
marrying  three  wives  is  the  reason  for  his  happiness.  Note  that  this  is 
precisely  the  case  in  2  which  is  synonymous  with  1. 

2.  If  a  man  marries  three  wives  (then)  he  is  happy. 
Sentences  3  and  U   will  exemplify  the  second  type  of  semantic  relation. 
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.3a.  Students  are  rich,  vho  spend  a  lot  of  iLoney  on  girls. 

Here  it  would  be  stupid  to  think  that  as  a  result  of  their  spending  a 

lot  of  money  the  students  are  rich.   If  anything  the  opposite  would  be 

true;  they  will  get  poor  if  they  spend  too  much  money.  What  we  have 

here  is  a  case  where  the  relative  clause  serves  as  an  assumption  or 

designates  a  given  piece  of  information  on  the  basis  of  which  the 

conclusion  in  the  matrix  sentence  is  drawn  by  the  speaker.   Hence,  the 

speaker  concludes  from  the  fact  that  the  students  spend  a  lot  of  money 

on  girls,  which  he  either  assumes  or  knows  to  be  true,  that  it  must  be 

> 

the  case  that  they  are  rich.  This  type  of  deductive  relation  also 

characterizes  sentence  ka  which  is  synonymous  with  3a. 

ka.      If  students  spend  a  lot  of  money  on  girls  (then)  they  are 
rich.  This  deductive  relation  becomes  more  explicit  once  the  modal 
must  is  introduced. 

3b.   Students  must  be  rich,  who  spend  a  lot  of  money  on  girls. 

hi).     If  students  spend  a  lot  of  money  on  girls  (then)  they  must 

k 
be  rich.   It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  more  than  a  mere  co-incidence  in 

the  fact  that  both  if  conditionals  and  sentences  with  generic  NP's 

modified  by  a  restrictive  relative  clause  exemplify  these  two  types  of 

semantic  characteristics.   If  this  is  indeed  not  a  co-incidence  then 

we  may  suspect  that  there  is  a  sonantic  affinity  between  sentences  with 

restrictive  relative  clauses  modifying  a  generic  NP  and  conditional  if 

sentences.  Following  are  some  more  examples  of  both  types  of  relations. 

First:  the  cause-effect  relation. 

5a.  A  person  should  do  a  lot  for  the  students  who  wants  to  be 
elected  in  this  State. 

b.   If  a  person  wants  to  be  elected  in  this  state  he  should  do 
a  lot  for  the  students. 

6a.  Workers  should  budget  their  time  who  want  to  be  efficient, 
b.   If  workers  want  to  be  efficient  they  should  budget  their  time. 

Ta.  A  freshman  cannot  pass  all  his  courses  who  goes  to  bars 
instead  of  classes. 

b.   If  a  freshman  goes  to  bars  instead  of  classes,  he  cannot 
pass  all  his  courses. 

8a.   In  those  days  a  man  was  considered  lucky  who  loved  his  wife. 

b.   In  those  days  if  a  man  loved  his  wife  then  he  was  considered 
lucky. 
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9a.  A  womaji  is  beautiful  who  is  in  love, 
b.   If  a  woman  is  in  love  (then)  she  is  beautiful. 
10a.  A  person  has  a  lot  to  learn  who  comes  from  an  under- 
developed country. 

b.   If  a  person  comes  from  an  under-developed  country,  (then) 
he  has  a  lot  to  learn. 
The  following  sentences  exemplify  the  deductive  type  relation. 

11a.  A  person  is  very  strong  who  cein  lift  such  heavy  weights, 
b.   If  a  person  lifts  such  heavy  weights,  then  he  must  be  V 
very  strong. 

It  is  not  because  he  lifts  such  weights  that  he  is  strong,  lifting  the 
weights  is  just  a  "symptom"  of  his  being  strong.  On  the  basis  of  this 
symptom  you  conclude  that  he  is  strong. 

12a.  A  girl  must  be  '>  fat,  who  wears  a  size  l6  dress. 

b.   If  a  girl  wears  a  size  l6  dress,  then  she  Cmust  bel)  fat. 

°  '  IS 

13a.  People  are  intelligent  who  can  read  Chaucer. 

b.   If  people  can  read  Chaucer,  then  they  are  intelligent. 
lUa.  Women  must  be  good-looking  who  are  invited  to  many  parties, 
b.   If  women  are  invited  to  many  parties,  then  they  must 
be  good-looking. 

15a.  A  child  is  kind-hearted  who  helps  an  old  woman  carry  her 
bags. 

b.   If  a  child  helps  an  old  woman  carry  her  bags,  then  he 
is  kind-hearted. 

Note  that  there  are  cases  where  both  semantic  relations  may  co-exist. 
The  sentence  may,  therefore,  be  ambiguous  between  these  two  readings. 

l6a.  A  professor  Cmust  beD  very  well  known  who  teaches  in 
their  department. 

b.   If  a  professor  teaches  in  this  department,  then  he  must 
be  very  well-known. 

In  this  sentence  the  cause-effect  relation  exists  side  by  side  with 
the  deductive  relation. 

cause  and  effect :  as  a  result  of  his  teaching  in  their  department , 
the  professor  becomes  very  well  known. 
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deductive:  If  he  teaches  in  their  department  we  deduce  that  he  is 

well  known  (may  be  for  other  reasons);  since  the  department 
requires  that  all  its  professors  be  well-known  when  they 
start  teaching  there. 

A  remark  by  a  student  of  linguistics  who  was  asked  to  express 
his  opinion  about  extraposed  relative  clauses  that  modified  generic  NP's, 
as  well  as  a  sentence  uttered  by  a  naive  speaker  upon  hearing  such'  a 
sentence,  may  constitute  additional  evidence  for  the  intuitive 
semantic  relation  between  sentences  with  extraposed  relative  clauses 
modifying  generic  NP's  and  if.  conditional  sentences. 

One  of  my  informants  remarked  that  the  only  way  he  could  understand 
the  sentences  with  the  extraposed  relative  clauses  modifying  generic  NP's 
is  by  concious  "reconstruction"'  or  "recovery"  of  the  conditional 
sentences  that  paraphrase  them.  Another  naive  informant , 
actually  produced  the  corresponding  conditional  sentence  once  trying 
to  correct  my  sentence  and  another  time  trying  to  udnerstand  a  more 
complex  sentence. 

For  me,  as  for  some  other  speakers  I  have  consulted,  the 
extraposed  relative  clauses  exemplify  this  semantic  affinity  to  conditional 
sentences  more  overtly  than  non-extraposed  relative  clauses  do. 
Consider : 

17a.   -  A,  !  girl  eats  a  lot  who  does  not  care  about  her  diet. 
^-   Ay,  i  girl  who  does  not  care  about  her  diet,  eats  a  lot. 

In  17a  both  the  definite  and  the  indefinite  noun  phrase  would  function 
as  generic  and  the  relative  clause  would  exemplify  both  the  cause- 
effect  and  the  deductive  relation  to  the  matrix  sentence.   In  17b, 
however,  the  head  NP  can  be  taken  as  a  specific  reference  more  readily 
than  the  one  in  17a.   The  relative  clause  in  17b  restricts  the  domain 
of  the  head  NP  or  specifies  it  more  rigidly,  but  does  not  seem  to 
overtly  imply  a  conditional  relation  as  the  relative  clause  in 
17a  does.  At  the  best  17b  will  be  ambiguous  between  a  generic  head 
NP  with  the  relative  clause  functioning  as  a  conditional,  and  a 
specific  head  NP  with  the  relative  clause  having  an  attributive  or 
descriptive  function.   It  is  due  to  this  ambiguity  and  the  lack  of 
overt  exemplification  of  the  conditional  relation  in  the  non-extraposed 
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relative  clause  versions,  that  I  have  elaborated  on  this  semantic 
cheiracteristics  with  respect  to  extraposed  relative  clauses. 
Following  are  some  other  sentences  which  exemplify  the  conditional 
relation  more  overtly  when  they  are  extraposed.  (the  a  version). 

l8a.   Nobody  can  beat  this  man  in  chess,  who  is  not  skillful. 

b.  -'Anybody   who  is  not  skillful  cannot  beat  this  man  in  chess. 

c.  Nobody  who  is  not  skillful  can  beat  this  man  in  chess. 
19a.  Nothing  can  hurt  her  which  is  done  in  good  taste. 

b.  Nothing  which  is  done  in  good  taste  can  hurt  her. 

c.  ^  Something')  which  is  done  in  good  taste  cannot  hurt  her. 
20a.  Anyone  can  get  the  Job  who  has  a  little  influence  on 

the  boss. 

b.   Anyone  who  has  a  little  influence  on  the  boss  can  get 
the  Job. 

21a.  Every  person  can  run  a  mile  in  3.30  minutes  who  practices  a 
lot. 

b.  Every  person  who  practices  a  lot  can  run  a  mile  in 
3.30  minutes. 

22a.  A  person  cannot  marry  this  girl  who  is  not  a  gentleman, 
b.  A  person  who  is  not  a  gentleman  cannot  marry  this  girl. 
23a.   Someone  can  do  this  Job  effectively  who  is  well- trained, 
b.  Someone  who  is  well-trained  can  do  this  Job  effectively. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  investigate  why  there  should  be  such  a 
difference  between  the  sentences  with  the  extraposed  and  the  ones 
with  the  non-extraposed  relative  clauses.  As  it  appears  these  are 
not  merely  stylistic  variations,  but  are  instances  of  some  'focus' 

f\    7 

alternations.     The  extraposed  relative  clause  seems  to  be  of 
great  importance  and  it  happens  to  exemplify  the  conditional  relation, 
while  the  non-extraposed  relative  clause  (unless  heavily  stressed 
in  which  case  it  will  become  of  greater  importance  and  may  exemplify 
the  conditionail  relation)  will  constitute  a  restrictive  descriptive 
or  attributive  device  without  exemplifying  the  conditional  relation. 
A  deeper  logical  and  semantic  study  will  hopefully  supply  a  principled 
reason  for  this  fact. 

I  will  proceed  to  show  some  syntactic  affinity  between 
sentences  with  generic  head  NP  modified  by  an  extraposed  relative  clause 
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and  if  conditional  sentences. 

The  first  point  was  noticed  by  Kuroda  (MSE)  "the  pivotal  noun 
appears  indefinite  both  in  the  matrix  and  the  constituent  sentences  of  the 
basic  form  of  a  relative  complex  sentence  of  this  type:... the  same 
noun  appears  also  indefinite  both  in  the  main  and  subordinate  clauses 
of  the  basic  form  of  the  if  -  sentence  that  paraphrases  the  relative 
complex  sentence."  This,  he  concludes,  is  not  direct  consequence  of 
the  synonymy  of  these  sentences.  However,  Kuroda  admits  that  "This 
would  not  be  sufficient  evidence  to  draw  a  conclusion  that  relative 
complex  sentences  of  the  type  in  question  must  be  syntactically 
related  to  if  -  sentences."  If,  however,  we  combine  this  argument 
with  another  one,  it  may  be  more  convincing. 
;      For  some  speakers  sentences  like 

2Ua.  The  girl  is  lucky  who  owns  all  the  jewelry  she  wants, 
with  a  definite  head  NP  tend  to  be  "less  generic"  than  the  corresponding 
sentence  with  an  indefinite  head  IJP 

2Ub.  A  girl  is  lucky  who  owns  all  the  Jewelry  she  wants. 
For  them  the  definite  article  renders  the  sentence  more  specific. 
This  may  be  related  to  the  fact  that  with  the  conditional  if-  sentences 
this  is  precisely  the  case. 

2Uc.  If  a  girl  has  all  the  jewelry  she  wants,  then  she  is  lucky. 

2Ud.  If  the  girl  has  all  the  Jewelry  she  wants,  then  she'  is  lucky. 
2Uc  with  the  indefinite  article  has  a  generic  meaning.   2Ud,  with  the 
definite  article  has  only  the  specific  reading. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  argximent  in  favor  of  the  syntactic  affinity. 
This  argument  concerns  the  co-occurrence  of  tenses  in  both  structiires. 
To  express  'general  truth'  present  tense  is  used  in  both  sentences  and 
in  both  in  their  two  parts. 

25a.   If  a  man  eats  too  much  he  gets  fat.  . 
b.  A  man  gets  fat  who  eats  too  much. 

26a.   If  a  bank  checks  your  cash  on  time,  it  is  efficient, 
b.  A  bank  is  efficient  which  checks  your  cash  on  time. 
'general  truth'  in  the  past 

27a.   In  those  days  women  were  popular  who  could  play  the  piano, 
b.   In  those  days  if  women  could  play  the  piano,  they  were  popular. 

28a.   In  the  last  ten  years  teachers  were  fired  who  had  affairs 
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with  their  students. 

28b.   In  the  last  ten  years  if  teachers  had  affairs  with  their 
students  they  were  fired, 

29a.  A  person  had  to  do  without  any  luxuries,  who  lived  in  London 
during  the  war. 

b.   If  a  person  lived  in  London  during  the  war,  he  had  to  do 
without  any  liuoiries . 
future  -  real  condition 

30a.   If  a  student  works  hard  all  the  semester  he  will  successfully 
pass  all  his  courses. 

b.  A  student  will  successfully  pass  all  his  courses,  who 
works  hard  all  the  semester. 

31a.   In  our  factory  if  a  worker  does  not  fulfil  his  Job,  he  will 
get  fired. 

b.   In  our  factory  a  worker  will  get  fired  who  does  not  fulfil 
his  job. 
present  hypothetical  condition 

32a.   If  a  student  did  not  study  chemistry  in  high  school, 
he  would  not  pass  the  entrance  examination  to  this  college. 

b.  A  student  would  not  pass  the  entrance  examinations  to 
this  college  who  did  not  study  chemistry  in  high  school. 

33a.   If  a  baby  did  not  get  enough  attention,  he  would  cry  from  da^m 
to  dusk. 

b.  A  baby  would  cry  from  dawn  to  dusk  who  did  not  (jet 
enough  attention. 
Past  condiition  and  coimterfactueils. 

3^a.   If  a  womaji  had  been  more  careful  of  her  health,  she 
would  not  have  become  old  so  early. 

b.   A  voman  would  not  have  become  old  so  early,  who  had  been 
more  careful  of  her  health. 

35a.   If  a  person  had  been  threatened  with  a  gun,  he  would  have 
revealed  all  the  secrets  he  knows. 

b.  A  person  would  have  revealed  all  the  secrets  he  knows, 
who  had  been  threatened  with  a  gun. 

36a.   If  a  man  could  get  pregnant  he  would  have  had  less  problems 
under stcinding  women. 
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36b.  A  man  would  have  had  less  problems  understanding  women,  who 
9 
could  get  pregnant. 

37a.  If  a  child  had  been  to  Mars,  he  would  have  had  wings. 

b.  A  child  would  have  had  wings  who  had  been  to  Mars. 

38a.  If  people  had  known  about  the  pill  earlier,  they  would  have 

enjoyed  life  a  lot  more. 

b.  People  would  have  enjoyed  life  a  lot  more,  who  had  known 

about  the  pill  earlier. 

It  would  be  highly  unlikely  to  consider  this  co-occurence  of  tenses  as 

a  coincidence;  there  must  be  some  principled  syntactic  or  semantic  reason  for 

..  10 
it. 

In  what  follows  I  will  try  to  show  that  not  only  are  the  structures 
under  discussion  semantically  and  syntactically  close,  but  they  exemplify 
the  same  logical  presuppositions. 

Jerry  Morgan  claimed  (personal  communication)  that  for  him 
the  counterf actual  conditionals  (if)  differed  from  the  extraposed 
relative  clauses  sentences  with  regard  to  the  presuppositions  they  made. 
So  for  him 

39a.  If  a  man  had  been  to  Mars  he  would  have  had  wings. 
would  not  presuppose  the  existence  of  any  such  individual  for  whom  the  condition 
holds  true,  while  ' 

39b.  A  man  would  have  had  wings  who  had  been  to  Mars, 
would  presuppose  the  existence  of  such  an  individual. 
For  me ,  as  for  some  other  speakers  with  whom  I  have  discussed  this 
problem  there  is  no  presupposition  of  such  an  existence  in  any  of  the 
two  sentences.   (For  G.  Green  both' 39a  and  39b  would  presuppose  non- 
existence). Furthermore,  for  me  even  the  following 

39c.  The  man  would  have  had  wings  who  had  been  to  Mars. 
has  a  reading  (in  addition  to  the  more  specific  one)  where  it  does  not 
necessarily  presuppose  such  an  existence.   (This  is  impossible  for  Morgan 
and  questionable  for  Green).  It  is  a  hypothetical  statement  and  only 
if  such  a  man  as  fulfils  the  condition  existed,  he  would  have  wings.  The 
sentence,  however,  is  felicitous  even  if  no  such  man  is  known  or  is  presupposed 
to  exist. 
It  turns  out  that  my  Judgements  are  not  so  peculiar.  Z.vVendler  expresses 
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roughly  the  same  opinion,  if  I  understand  him  correctly.  In  Ad,1ectives 
and  Nominalizations  (pp.  21+-25)  he  argues  that  sentence  (32)  (his  no.) 

(32)  Snakes  that  are  poisonous  are  dangerous, 
is  inadequately  paraphrased  as: 

(33)  Snakes  are  poisonous  and  snakes  are  dangerous. 

since  while  (32)  is  true,  both  parts  of  (33)  are  false,  and  the  following 
conditional  sentence 

If  a  snake  is  poisonous  then  it  is  dangerous, 
would  be  a  true  paraphrase  of  (32)  or  actually  of 

A  snake  that  is  poisonous  is  dangerous. 
He  concludes  that  the  fact  that  (32)  does  not  have  the  paraphrase 

Some  sneikes  are  poisonous  and  the  ones  that  are  poisonous  are 
dangerous . 

means  that :  while  sentences  containing  identifying  clauses  do  have 
"existential  import"  those  containing  non-identifying  ones  need  not  have. 
Hence  the  sentence: 

Girls  that  have  a  perfect  score  get  the  prize, 
does  not  have  the  peiraphrase: 

Some  girls  have  a  perfect  score  and  they  get  the  prize, 
but  rather,  the  conditional  works  here  again: 

If  a  girls  has  a  perfect  score  she  gets  the  prize. 
Note  that  following  Z.  Vendler  both  the  plural  indefinite  and  the  singular 
indefinite  nouns  which  function  as  generic  have  no  necessary  presupposition 
of  existence.   It  may  be  argued  against  me  that  the  definite  article  in 
this  function  does  have  a  presupposed  existence  associated  with  it. 
(As,  in  f »s.ct ,  Georgia  Green  and  Jerry  Morgan  night  claim  (see  (53c)). 
Z.  Vendler  makes  it  clear  that  this  is  not  the  case;  the  definite  NP 
in  the  generic  sense  must  not  necessarily  presuppose  any  existence. 
In  "Singiilar  Terms"  Vendler  supplies  a  formal  test  for  generic  versus 
singular  terms.  A  crucial  claim  of  his  is  that  the  definite  article 
is  always  a  function  of  a  restrictive  relative  clause  attached  to  the 
noun.  With  respect  to  his  sentence  (2l*). 

(2U)  Mary  is  a  demanding  girl.   The  man  she  loves  must  be  generous. 
he  claims  that  "the  restrictive  clause  cannot  be  derived  from  a  previous 
sentence  containing  the  noun  man.  Consequently,  "he  says,"  the  man  will 
be  generic  unless  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  Mary,  in  fact,  loves 
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a  man  is  presupposed."  Vendler  continues  to  draw  the  moral  of  the 
example;  "a  phrase  of  the  type  the  H  is  singular  term  if  its  occurrence 
is  preceded  by  an  actual  or  presupposed  sentence  of  a  certain  kind 
in  which  N  occurs,  in  the  same  discourse. . .Accordingly,  to  take  an 
occurrence  of  the  N-phrase  to  be  a  singular  term  is  to  assume  the 
existence  of  such  a  sentence."  (where  the  existence  is  asserted  or 
presupposed).  Note  that  in  the  generic  sense  there  need  not  be  any 
presupposition  about  the  existence  of  an  individual  or  a  thing,  whether 
the  generic  NP  is  definite  or  indefinite.  In  Vendler 's  (2^+)  there  is  no 
necessary  presupposition  about  the  existence  of  any  individual  such 
that  Mary  loves  him.  It  is  true  that  Vendler 's  discussion  does  not 
deal  explicitely  with  the  counter f actuals,  but  if  Vendler  had  believed 
that  the  count erf actuals  differed  crucially  from  all  other  sentence- 
patterns  with  respect  to  the  semantic  and  logical  use  of  the  generics 
in  embodyihg  a  necessary  presupposition  of  existence,  he  would  have 
stated  it  in  his  discussion  of  the  generics  and  their  semantic  and 
logical  structure,   (is  the  absence  of  such  a  statement  revealing,  or  did  he 
Just  fail  to  notice  some  difference?).  As  I  have  already  mentioned, 
for  me  the  MP's  with  the  definite  article  (a,s  in  39c)  need  not  have  any 
presupposition  about  existence  in  the  generic  sense;  in  some  cases, 
it  is  true,  I  get  an  ambiguity  between  a  generic  and  a  specific 
reading  when  the  head  noun  is  definite.  It  is  in  the  specific  reading 
that  the  existence  is  presupposed. 

Another  argument  which  might  be  raised  against  my  claims  concerns 
the  extrapcsed  relative  clause  versus  its  non-extraposed  covmterpart , 
with  respect  to  their  semantic,  syntactic  and  logical  characteristics. 
In  some  cases  it  seems  that  the  causal  and  conditional  relations  that 
were  pointed  out  here  hold  whether  or  not  the  relative  clause  is  extraposed. 
Hence,  it  will  not  be  a  characteristic  of  extraposed  relative  clauses 
only,  but  rather  a  more  general  characteristic  of  some  subset  of  all 
restrictive  relative  clauses . (whether  or  not  they  are  extraposed). 
As  I  have  already  mentioned,  for  me,  as  for  some  of  my  informants, 
most,  if  not  all,  non-extraposed  restrictive  relative  clauses  may  be 
ambiguous  between  a  generic  and  a  specific  meaning,  while  the  extraposed 
relative  clauses  do  not  have  this  ambiguity;  they  are,  for  the  most  part. 
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unambiguously  generic.   That  is  why  I  have  dealt  almost  exclusively  with 
the  logical  properties  of  the  extraposed  relative  clauses  with  a  generic 
head  UP.   I  have  no  idea  why  it  should  be  the  case  that  the  extraposed 
and  non-extraposed  relative  clauses  differ  in  this  respect.  An  impression- 
istic explanation  may  attempt  to  account  for  it  in  terms  of  the 
'wholeness'  or  'identity'  of  the  WP.  '.-.'hen  it  is  not  extraposed  the  relative 
clause  is  more  readily  taken  to  be  a  restricting,  delimiting  yet  integral 
part  of  the  'identity'  of  the  NP.   In  the  case  of  generics  it  restricts 
the  class  or  the  domain  of  the  I^  rather  than  provides  a  condition  for  the 
truth  of  the  whole  statement;  so  that  it  no  longer  characterizes  the  whole 
genus  and  hence  may  be  thought  of  as  less  generic  and  more  specific. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  the  extraposed  relative  clause.  The  MP  appears 
to  designate  the  genus  as  a  whole,  provided  it  fulfils  some  condition 
specified  in  the  relative  clause.  The  placement  of  the  relative  clause  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence  emphasizes  the  condition  under  which  the  whole 
statement  will  hold  true. 

A  far  deeper  investigation  of  the  points  I  have  mentioned  here, 
together  with  overall  linguistic  and  theoretical  considerations  will 
hopefully  shed  more  light  on  these  intriguing  questions.   If  this  paper 
encourages  further  research  (whether  to  disprove,  re-evaluate  or  support 
my  claims  and  the  facts  I  have  mentioned)  I  will  consider  it  a  valuable 
achievement. 
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I 'am  indebted  to  Georgia  K.  Green  for  her  sincere  effort  to  help 
me  refine  my  non-native  intuitions  as  well  as  for  listening  patiently 
to  my  nebulous  ideas  time  and  again.   Her  enlightening  suggestions  greatly 
encouraged  me.   She  is,  of  course,  not  responsible  for  any  faults  in  this 
paper.   I  would  also  like  to  thank  Rina  Gal-Shapira,  Roberta  Stock  and 
Avraham  Ziv  who  listened  carefully  to  my  argumentations  and  were 
frequently  tortured  by  my  impossible  sentences. 

I  believe  it  is  appropriate  to  note  here  that  this  is  a  part  of 
a  larger  paper  I  have  worked  on  entitled  "Relative  Clause  Extraposition  - 
Some  Observations". 

2 

It  will  become  clear  in  the  course  of  this  paper  that  the  extraposed 

relative  clauses  exemplify  this  affinity  in  a  more  explicit  way  than  the 
non-extraposed  ones. 
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3 

Kuroda  and  Z.  Vendler  have,  independently,  observed  that  there  is  some 

kind  of  relation  between  these  two  structures.  Kuroda  calls  this  relation 
premise-conclusion.   In  "English  Relativiation  and  Certain  Related 
Problems"  (MSE)  Kuroda  says  (p.  283-^),  "The  two  propositions  represented 
by  (13^)  and  (133)  are  related  in  (29).   (133)  Somethinf?  pleased  John. 

(13^)  Something  surprised.! Mwy. 

(29)  Anything  which  surprised  Mary  pleased  Jolin. 
by  the  premise-conclusion  relationship,  and  the  need  for  the  formation 
of  a  complex  sentence  is  rooted  essentially  in  the  logical  nature  of  the 
proposition  to  be  expressed  by  (29).  This  need  is  fulfilled  in  (29)  by 
the  syntactic  device  of  relativization.   However,  relativization  is  not  a 
unique  device  for  this  purpose;  nor  is  it  the  primary  one,  either.   Indeed 
relativization  can  be  used  to  combine  a  premise  and  conclusion  only  if 
they  happen  to  contain  the  same  noun,  as  Pro,  in  (133)  and  (13^).  A  more 
general  way  to  combine  a  premise  and  a  conclusion  is  conjoining  them  by 
means  of  the  conjunction  if.."  Kuroda  claims  (fn.  l8)  that  the  paraphrastic 
relation  between  (29)  and  (135)  "anything  pleased  John  if  it  surprised 
Maiy."  may  suggest  that  one  is  derived  from  the  other.  ((29)  from  (135)). 

ti 
Note  that  sentences  that  exemplify  the  deductive  relation  have  so  to 

say  a  "reversed"  cause  -  result  relation.  Therefore  3a  does  not  exemplify 

the  regiilar  cause-result  relation.  The  students  are  not  rich  because  they 

spend  a  lot  of  money  but  rather  the  opposite  is  ture;  it  is  because  they 

are  rich  that  they  can  spend  that  much  money.  Likewise  with  11a  (following) 

11a.  A  person  is  very  strong  who  can  lift  such  heavy  weights. 

Here  the  regular  cause-effect  is  not  necessarily  correct,  however,  the 

"reversed"  condition  holds  true:  if  a  person  is  very  strong  then  he  can 

lift  such  heavy  veifjhts.      It  is  because  of  his  strength  that  he  can  lift  the 

weights.  I  suspect  that  it  is  the  truth  of  this  "reversed"  condition  which 

helps  or  even  determines  the  deductive  relation.  Hence  the  speaker  deduces 

that  a  person  is  very  strong  who  lifts  the  heavy  weights ,  since  he  knows 

that  only  if  someone  is  very  strong  can  he  lift  the  heavy  weights. 

Admittedly,  though,  the  head  NP  in  both  17a  and. lib  may  be  interpreted 
as  generic.  With  the  definite  head  noun  it  is  more  difficult  to  get 
a  generic  meaning  in  17b  than  in  17a. 

In  "Some  Observations  on  Indirect  Objects  -  Perceptual  or  Grammatical 

Phenomena?"  (LSA  1972)  Ben  Schapiro  speaks  about  the  "regularity  of  the 

distribution  of  the  given  and  the  new  or  presupposed  and  focused  information 

in  a  sentence."  He  claims  that  "every  sentence  has  a  focus  or  new 

part  which  in  the  unmarked  case  comes  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.   In 

addition  most  sentences  have  a  given  or  presupposed  part  which  precedes  the 

new  part."  Even  though  term5  like  'focus*,  'new  information'  are  not  yet 

explicitely  defined,  this  observation  strikes  me  as  relevant  and  basically 

true. 

7     . 
I  believe  that  the  extraposition  of  relative  clauses  is  not  an 

optional  transformation;  it  is  motivated  by  a  specific  context.  An 
extraposed  relative  clause  could  be  either  an  afterthought  or  an  instance  of 
a  special  emphasis,  the  focus  of  a  new  and/or  crucial  information.  Hence, 
in  some  cases  the  non- extraposed  relative  clause  would  be  inappropriate, 
whereas  in  some  other  cases  the  opposite  may  be  true  and  the  extraposed 
relative  clause  woiild  be  inappropriate.  As  an  example  consider  the  follow- 
ing (non-generic)  example  which  was  taken  from  G.  Green  and  J.  Morgan's 
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"A  Guide  to  The  Study  of  Syntax"  p.  20). 

I.  A  man  who  has  three  ears  Just  came  in. 
II.  A  man  Just  came  in  who  has  three  ears. 
The  non-extraposed  sentence  (I)  would  he  appropriate  in  expressing  the 
idea  that  someone  (who  has  a  certain  property)  Just  came  in.  The  second 
sentence  with  the  extraposed  relative  clause  would  be  appropriate  in 
expressing  a  surprise  at  the  oddity  of  the  man's  property  unless  we 
stress  the  non-extraposed  relative  clause  in  it.   The  effect  of  the 
stressed  relative  clause  would  resemble  the  effect  of  its  extraposed 
counterpart,  both  will  convey  the  necessary  emphasis  on  the  relative  clause. 
(Usually  the  heaviest  stress  falls  toweirds  the  end  of  the  sentence  and 
hence  the  effect  of  extraposition  is  emphasis.)  This  way  the  extraposed 
relative  clause  and  the  non-extraposed  stressed  relative  clause  and 
the  non-extraposed  stressed  relative  clause  will  both  fulfil  about  the  sarne 
fxonction. 

Q 

Following  are  some  interesting  cases  exemplifying  the  nature  of 
the  conditional  relation  in  sentences  with  extraposed  relative  clauses 
modifying  a  generic  head  noun  phrase. 

(I)  ,  The  man  is'  happy  who  is  a  shoemaker. 

7??(II)   The  boy  is  handsome  who  is  a  musician. 

In  sentence  (l)  we  have  a  logical  relation  for  the  man's  happiness.   In 
(ll),  however,  the  conditional  relation  strikes  us  as  invalid.  There 
is  no  established  logical  relation  between  someone's  being  a  musician 
and  his  being  handsome,  the  sentence  is  therefore  questionable.   Note 
that  it  cannot  be  any  purely  syntactic  factor  which  renders  the  sentence 
questionable,  since  (l),  which  is  fine,  is  of  exactly  the  same  syntactic 
form.   Note  however  that 

(III)   The  boy  is  handsome  who  is  a  musician  in  this  band. 

is  fine.   There  is  no  '"false"  reasoning  here.   It  could  be  the  case  that 
in  the  generic  sense,  the  band  requires  that  all  its  musicians  be  handsome 
and  hence  the  sentence  would  exemplify  the  deductive  relation*,  if  it  is 
known  or  assijmed  that  he  belongs  to  this  specific  band,  the  conclusion 
is  that  he  must  be  handsome. 

Consider:   (IV)  A  man  was  never  born  who  could  run  a  hundred  miles 
an  hour. 
The  corresponding  conditional  sentence  sounds  extremely  strange. 

??(V)  If  a  man  could  run  a  hundred  miles  an  hour,  then  he  was  never  born. 
We  rather  understand  (IV)  as  the  following  conditional  sentence  (VI). 

(VI)   If  something  could  run  a  hundred  miles  an  hour,  it  would  not  be 
a  man. 

or:   If  there  exists  something  which  fulfils  the  condition  (of  running 
a  hundred  miles  an  hour),  it  is  not  a  man,  since  no  man  with  such  a 
quality  v/as  ever  bom,  and  hence  no  such  man  ever  existed. 

Q 

With  the  indefinite  nouns  in  the  plural  when  they  are  used  as  the 
head  NP  in  the  counterfactuals  I  get  the  feeling  that  the  extraposed 
relative  clause  version  is  almost  like  the  non-extraposed  version,  in 
that  it  does  not  explicitely  express  the  conditional;  it  is  more  of 
a  descriptive  attributive,  which  restricts  the  range  of  the  head  NP. 
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Likewise  the  impossibility  of  the  a  sentences  with';the  tenses 
in  the  two  clauses  "reversed"  (in  the  cases  of  the  real  -future 
condition,  the  present  hypothetical  condition  and  the  past  condition) 
mirrors  the  impossibility  of  the  corresponding  b  sentences,  with  such 
"reversed"  tenses. 

*30'a  If  a  student  will  work  hard  all  the  semester,  he  successfully, 
passes  all  his  courses. 
(Peter  Cole  informed  me  that  at  least  in  some  dialects,  including  his, 
will,  would,  cannot  occur  with  if^  in  the  same  clause. ) 

*30'b  A  student  successfully  passes  all  his  courses,  who  will 
work  hard  all  the  semester. 
(The  sentence  is  starred  as  an  instance  of  a  conditional  statement.) 
*32'a  If  a  student  would  not  study  chemistry  in  high  school,  he 

did  not  pass  the  entrance  examination  to  this  college 
*32'b  A  student  did  not  pass  the  entrance  examination  to  this 
college,  who  would  not  study  chemistry  in  high  school. 
(Here  too,  the  sentence  is  starred  as  an  instance  of  a  conditional.) 

*33'a  If  a  baby  would  not  get  enough  attention,  he  cried  from  dawn 

to  dusk. 
*33'b  A  baby  cried  from  dawn  to  dusk  who  would  not  get  enough 

attention. 
*3^'a  If  a  woman  would  have  been  more  careful  of  her  health,  she 

had  not  become  old  so  early. 
*3^'b  A  woman  had  not  become  old  so  early,  who  would  have  been 

more  careful  of  her  health. 
*36'a  If  a  man  would  have  been  able  to  get  pregnant,  he  had  had 

less  problems  understanding  women. 
*36'b  A  man  had  had  less  problems  understanding  women,  who  would 
have  been  able  to  get  pregnant. 
(The  sentence  is  starred  as  an  instance  of  extraposed,  conditional 
relative. ) 
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ON  THE  SCOPE  OF  NEGATION  IN  HINDI^ 
Tej  K,  Bhatia 

0.   INTRO  DtJCTION 

The  topic  of  negation  has  interested  logicians  and  philosophers 
both  in  the  East  and  the  West,  in  modern  as  well  as  ancient  times. 
Negation  has  been  a  favorite  topic  for  extensive  and  insightful  dis- 
cussions in  various  Indian  schools  of  philosophy  and  logic  such  as  the 
Naivayika,  the  Vaisesika,  tne  Buddhist  and  the  Jain  (See  Bhattacharya , 
1965).   In  these  schools  of  thought,  interesting  questions  such  as  what 
negation  is,  the  reality  of  negation,  negation  as  a  mental  phenomenon, 
etc.,  have  been  discussed  with  great  curiosity  and  depth.  Also,  in  the 
West,  much  attention  has  been  focused  on  this  topic  in  the  fields  of 
philosophy  and  logic.  However,  surprisingly  enough,  it  failed  to  attract 
the  attention  of  linguists  and  grammarians  in  any  serious  sense  until 
very  recently.  The  disinterest  of  linguists  in  this  topic  stems  probably 
from  the  apparently  sirple  syntax  of  negation.   It  was  assumed  that  from 
a  given  positive  sentence  X,  a  negative  sentence  could  be  derived  by 
placing  a  negative  particle  in  an  appropriate  position  and  adjusting  the 
order  of  elements  in  the  sentence,  if  necessary. 

In  modern  linguistic  literature,  negation  became  an  attention-catching 
topic  following  the  study  of  Klima  (1964).   Further  research  on  this  topic 
has  disclosed  that  the  very  simple  surface  representation  of  a  negative 
sentence  stem^s  from  an  enormously  complex  semantic  representation. 

Negation  olays  an  important  role  in  linguistic  theory.   It  is  used 
frequently  as  one  of  the  confirmatory  tests  to  examine  suggested  analyses 
of  topics  such  as  complementation,  causativization,  etc.   It  also  serves 
as  an  evaluation  procedure  for  competing  analyses.   Since  the  domain  of 
negation  is  wide,  the  investigation  of  this  ohenomenon  requires,  as  a 
prerequisite,  the  careful  formulation  of  other  syntactic  processes  such 
as  complem.entation,  causativization,  reflexivization,  participialization, 
etc. 

The  focus  of  this  study  is  mainly  the  scope  and  semantics  of  negation 
(henceforth,  NEG).   In  contemporary  linguistics,  although  the  nature  of  deep 
structure  is  becoming  increasingly  semantics-oriented  and  abstract,  the 


treatment  of  the  semantics  of  NEG  has  failed  to  account  for  its  highly 
abstract  behavior.  The  theory  will  greatly'  benefit  from  a  conipetent 
investigation  of  this  phenomenon,  since  a  negative  sentence  demands  a 
very  abstract  and  semantically-oriented  representation  at  the  deep  level. 
It  has  been  shown  in  section  3  and  U  of  this  paper  that  any  constituent 
(such  as  MP,  adverb,  post-positional  phrase,  or  adjective)  can  be  within 
the  scope  of  NEG.  VJhile  accounting  for  the  scope  of  NEG  it  is  argued 
that  Klima's  analysis,  the  M^er  verb  analysis  and  other  pronosed 
analyses  fail  to  account  for  the  logical  scope  of  NEG.  Hence,  a  search 
for  an  analysis  which  could  account  for  the  logical  scope  of  NEG  at 
the  level  of  deep  structure  continues.   It  is  also  shown  that  the  concept 
of  sentential  and  constituent  NEG  are  based  on  the  phonological/morpho- 
logical reflexes  of  NEG  rather  than  its  syntactic  or  semantic  properties. 
Questions  such  as  what  NEG  is  and  under  what  circumstances  something  can 
be  negated,  and  topics  such  as  double  NEG,  partial  NEG  and  negative- 
prefixed  items,  NEG  raising,  the  position  of  NEG  in  the  deep  structure  are 

2 
outside  the  domain  of  this  study.   Logically,  any  lexical  item  has 

correlation  with  (absolute)  NEG.   For  example,  any  lexical  item,  say  L, 

can  be  expressed  as  [+x]  and  [-l,2,3...n]  in  the  lexicon.  The  relation 

of  negation  with  the  process  of  lexicalization  is  beyond  the  scope  of 

this  paper. 

Before  I  discuss  the  scope  of  NEG  in  Hindi  it  may  not  be  irrelevant 

to  briefly  review  the  treatment  of  I'JEG  in  the  linguistic  literature,  both 

in  Hindi  and  English. 

0.1.   In  the  earlier  transformational  framework,  NEG  was  treated  as  a 

transformation.   Chomsky  in  Syntactic  Structures  derives  a  negative 

sentence  with  not  from  its  corresponding  underlying  positive  sentence. 

the  fii*st  detailed  and  extensive  study  on  NEG  in  English  presented  by 

Klima  (1964)  introduces  NEG  in  the  deep  structure.   Klima's  historic 

article  presented  the  most  complete  syntactic  analysis  of  NEG  ever  attempted. 

He  did  not  incorporate  the  semantics  of  MEG  in  his  work.  However,  Garden 

(1967)  and  Lakoff  (1969)  attempted  to  describe  the  semantics  of  NEG. 

Constructions  with  'Double  Negation'  were  discussed  in  detail  by  Baker 

(1970).   In  the  latest  work  on  NEG  from  MIT,  Lasnik  (1972)  noted  the 


shortcomings  of  earlier  works  and  attempted  to  develop  a  unified  theory 
of  NEG  by  developing  the  insights  presented  by  the  syntax-oriented  work 
of  Klima  and  the  semantics-oriented  works  of  Lakoff  and  others.      In 
this  work,  Lasnik  presents  the  interaction  of  the  scope  of  NEG  with  some 
quantifiers  and  adverbs.      However,  he  has  not  extended  his   analysis  to 
other  elem.ents  of  the  sentence  sach  as  prepositional  phrases,  modifiers, 
etc.      He  presents   two  theories--DET-THEORY   and  PRE-S  THEORY--to  account 
for  the  scope  of  NEG  in  a  sentence  and  concludes  that  PRE-S  THEORY  is 
more  powerful  than  DET- THEORY.      However,  he   does   admit  that    'there   is   no 
natural  way  that  the  scope  of  Not  can  be  determined  in  the  deep  structure 
within  Pre-S   analysis'    (Lasnik,   1972:66).      This   shows   the  shortcomings 
of  existing  analyses. 

0.2.      The  earlier  research  on  Hindi  on  this  topic  can  be  grouped  under 
two  headings:      In  the  first  group  we  have  description  of  NEG  in  traditional 
grammars.      In  the  second  group  we  have  modem  linguistic  descriptions. 
In  Greaves    (1933)^,   Kellog   (1938)'*,   Scholberg   (1940)^,   Guru  (1952)   and 
Sharma  (1958)  NEG  has  not  been  treated  in  any  detail  and  no  insightful 
observations  have  been  made.      Some  examples  of  negatives,  however,   are 
given  while  discussing  voice  and  verbs.      In  Sharma's   grammar,  there  are 
only  two  places  where  NEG  is  mentioned.     While  discussing  Imperatives 
(p.   63)  he  points  out  that  NEG  particles  ne  and  met  are  used  in  imperatives, 
In  his   chapter  on  Syntax,   there   is  only  one  sentence   about  NEG:      'A 
negative  sentence  with  terminate  present  may  denote  unwillingness,   refusal, 
etc'    (Sharma,   1958:124). 

Bahl's  graiTjnar  (1968)  is  based  on  som.e  selected  topics  of  Hindi 
grammar.  Unfortunately,  NEG  is  not  one  of  them.  While  discussing 
participle  phrases,  verbs  and  compound  verbs,  negative  sentences  are 
never  brought  into  view.  Thus,  questions  such  as  whether  or  not  the 
operator  is  dropped  in  negative  sentences  are  not  discussed  in  these 
grammars . 

In  short,   in  the  traditional  grammars  of  Hindi,  only  the  following 
two  points  about  NEG  have  been  discussed:      First  the  distribution  of 
NEG-particle  under  adverbs  or  imperatives;   second  of  hE- deletion  (as 
an  Aux  and/or  Copula). 


In  a  recent  description  of  Hindi,   Kachru  (1965)  presents  a 
lingiiistic  description  of  NEC,      In  Kachru  (1966)   she  has   discussed  the 
process  of  deriving  negative  sentences  and  has  shown  the  relationship 
between  the  NEG-particle  and  other  constituents  of  S  in  the  transforira- 
tional- generative   framework.      She  points  out  that  the   choice  of  negative 
element  results  in  the  deletion  of  Aux  and  operator  at  the  surface  level. 
In  Kachru  (1966:106-7)   she  noted  that  some  derived  participial  phrases 
can  not  be  negated. 

J.   Singh   (1968)  begins  with  the  description  of  negative  prefixes 
at  the  irorpho logical  level.      At  the  syntactic  level,  preverbal  and  post 
verbal  occurance  of  NEG-particle  and  MEG  in  coordinate  sentences  are 
discussed  with  various  exanples.      The  section  on  'Negation  of  Specific 
Elements'    includes  the  process  of  negating  derived  participle  phrases. 
This  description  is  mainly  presented  in  what  is   generally  termed  the 
structural   framework. 

Sahay's  paper  (1969)    (in  Hindi)   does  not  incorporate  the  insights 
presented  by  J.    Singh.      Not  only  is  the  analysis  presented  superficial, 
but  the  data  is  wrong  and  the  examples  incomplete.      Sahay  begins  his 
paper  with  a  discussion  of  the   distribution  of  NEG-particles  which  has 
already  been  presented  in  traditional  grammars   (for  example,   in  Sharma's 
grammar).      The  most  confusing  part  of  this  study  is  the  use  of  wrong  data 
and  incomplete  examples  which  do  not  account  for  the  intuitions  of  native 
speakers.      He  claims  that  particiole  phrases   can  be  negated  and  gives 
the  examples  ne  karte  hue    'NEG  doing' ,  na  khate  hue    'MEG  eating'  ,  but 
one  cannot  say:      ■•'•"rne  ne  khate  hue  parh  rah  a  tha.     Similarly  he  says 
V  +  kor  -  type  phrases   can  appear  with  irCG-particle  na_;   however,  he 
does  not  admit  that  they  are  not  the  negatives  of  the  corresponding  posi- 
tive phrases. 

I.   Singh's   (1970)   is   the  latest  available  paper  on  this   tonic. 
Although  this  paper  adopts  the  trans formational-penerative   fram.ev.-ork ,  his 
analysis   is   far  fromi  satisfactory.      He  nresents  a  ver'/  sketchy  description 
of  sentential  NEG,   Negative  Nominalization  and  Double  NEG.      In  the  section 
'Negative   Nominalization'   he  tries   to   derive  NEG-prefixed  items   such  as 
enjan    'ignorant'    from  an  S  x  nahi   janta.      For  example,  the  sentence 


kainla  pnjan  he    'Kalma  i.s   ignorant'    is   derived  from  the   following 
structure    (p.    39). 


kemla  nehi  jantl  he 


This  analysis  has  the  following  problems:  First,  no  motivation  has 
been  presented  for  the  above  deep  structure.  Second,  the  process  of  the 
lexicalization  (enjan  'ignorant')  has  been  left  unaccounted  for.  Third, 
how  two  occurances  of  kamla  are  deleted  is  left  unexplained.  Fourth,  how 
pronominalization  and  reflexivization  are  to  be  blocked  is  not  discussed. 
In  short,  his  analysis  is  not  piausible.  Furthermore,  no  motivation  has 
been  presented  for  the  derivation  of  anjan  from  an  embedded  S    . 

1.0.      NEG-PARTICLES   AND  THEIR  EFFECTS  CU  THE  SURFACE  FORM  OF  AN  S. 

Before  starting  the  discussion  on  the  scope  of  NEG  in  a  simple 
sentence,    I  would  like  to  discuss  Hindi  NTG-particles   and  their  distri- 
bution  at  the   level  of  surface   structure  since  these  negative  particles 
have  been  used  in  the  examples   discussed  in   this   paper. 

At  the  level  of  surface  structure,  three  negative  particles   can 
appear  in  preverbal  position     in  a  negative  sentence,      nehi  is  the 
representative  NEG-particle.      The  other  two  NEG-particles  appear  in 
specific  environments,      met  appears  with  the  imperative  form  of  a  verb, 
whereas  ne  shows  up  in  imperative  optative,  participial,   gerundive  and 
conjoined  constructions. 

The  choice  of  the  negative  element  has   the  following  effects  on  the 

surface   form  of  sentences. 

i.      The  NEG-particle  occurs  beti^een  the  predicate  complement 
and  V-hona   'to  be',  e.g., 

1(a)  v9h  sccha  admi  he. 

he  good  man  is 

He  is  a  good  man. 


(b)  veh  eccha  admi  nehi  he. 

He  is  not  a  good  man. 

ii.   An  optional  rule,  which  deletes  the  Aux  'he_'  following  the 

aspect  markers  -t_,   -a  and  reh-operates  in  the  negative  sentences. 

2(a)   veh  jata  he . 

he       go     Aux 

He  goes . 

(b)   V9h  nehi  jata 

he     NEG       go 

He  does  not  go. 

lii.      If  a  coiroound  verb  has  two  elements,  main  verb  and  operator 

(the  main  verb   is  present   in  its   uninflected  stem,  form  and  the 
operator  is  inflected  for  number,   gender  and  tense),  then  if 
the  NEG-particle  occurs,  the  stem  of  the  operator  is   dropped  and 
the  number,   gender  and  tense  markers   are  attached  to  the  stem 
of  the  main  verb . 

3(a)  me  ne  kitab  psrh  li 

I     AG  verb    'operator' 

case  stem 

'study' 

I  have  read  the  book. 

(b)  me  ne  kitab  nahi  perhl 

NEG  stem  +   (number,   gender  and  tense) 

"(c)  me  ne  kitab  nehi  psrh  li. 

In  3(a)  perh  is   the  stem  of  the  infinitive  form  of  the  verb  perhna 

'to  study/read/,   and  li_  'took'    is  the  operator  in  which   /I/  is  past  tense 

form.      It   is   the  number,    gender  and  tense   suffix  /!/  which   is   attached 

to  the  stem  of  the  main  verb  when  the  NEG-particle  appears  in  the  sentence 

3(b). 

2.0.   THE  TERM  'SCOPE  OF  NEGATION' 

Klima  used  the  notion  'in  construction  with'  to  describe  the  scooe 
of  NEG.  He  attempted  to  account  for  the  phenom.enon  of  the  scope  of  NEG 
by  setting  forth  two  types  of  rrEG,  nam.ely  sentential  NEG  and  constituent 
NEG.   In  the  case  of  sentential  NEG,  the  sentence  NEG  is  'in  construction 
with'  merely  the  constituent  members  of  the  NP  which  appear  in  a  lower- 
level  branching  of  the  S. 


In  the  NEG  as  a  higher  verb  analysis  the  scope  of  NEG  is  expressed 

in  terms  of  ' coirimand '  relationship.  Since  in  this  analysis,  only  the 

sentences  can  be  negated,  the  whole  S  which  is  dominated  by  or  commanded 

by  a  NEG  falls  under  the  scope  of  NEG. 

Lasnik  (1972)  employs  scope  to  mean  MEG  of  a  particular  item.   In 

other  words,  when  an  item  is  being  negated,  it  is  within  the  scope  of  NEG. 

I  will  xise  the  term  'Scope  of  negation'  as  used  by  Lasnik,  since  Klima's 

distinction  between  sentential  and  constitutent  NEG  is  phonologically 

and  m.orphologically  motivated  and  fails  to  account  for  the  logical  scope 

of  NEG.   Consider  the  following  examples: 

i+(a)  yeh  sety  nehi  he. 

it  true  not  is 

It  is  not  true. 

(b)  yeh  esetya  he. 

it  neg.   is 
prefix 
true 

It  is  false . 

According  to  Klima's  analysis  U(a)  is  an  example  of  sentential  NEG  while 

its  paraphrase  4-(b)  is  an  example  of  constituent  NEG. 

3.0.  SCOPE  OF  NEGATION  IN  THE  SIMPLEX  SENTENCE 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  NEG  appears  in  preverbal  position  in 
simple  sentences  whether  a  sentence  is  an  example  of  sentential  NEG  or 
phrasal  NEG.  This  fixed  position  of  NEG  at  the  surface  level  gives  rise 
to  ambiguities  in  Hindi.   However,  any  Hindi  sentence  can  be  disambiguated 
by  the  context.   Consider  the  scope  of  NEG  in  the  following  simple 
sentences . 

5 )  kya  ishv;er  nahi  he . 
Q   god    not  is 
Is  there  no  god? 

6)  kya  bat      nehi  hui 

Q  matter/   not  took  place 
talk 

Did  it  not  happen? 


The  above  sentences  are  exairples  of  sentential  HEG.      In  a  tree  structure 
diagram  they  can  be  represented  in  the  following  way: 

S 


NEC 

ishwer   'god' 
bat      'matter' 

3.1.  Although  the  NEG-particle   always   appears   in  preverbal  position, 
the  scope  of  NEC  does   not   ^emain  static.      It   changes   immediately  if  any 
other  verb  is   substituted  in  the  above  examoles.      For  example: 

7)  vsh  nohi  aya. 
he     NEG     come 

He   did  not   come. 

8)  usne  kitab  nehi  perhi 

he  AG  book  NEG  read 
case 

He  did  not  read  the  book. 

In  the  above  examples  7  and  8,  the  scope  of  NEG  is  limited  to  the  VP 

of  the  S.   In  examples  such  as  8  NEG  can  either  be  limited  to  V  or  to 

the  VP  (object)  of  the  VP.   8  can  be  expanded  as  in  8(a). 

8(a)  usne  kitab  nshi  perhi   exbar  perha 

He  did  not  read  a  book,  r&ad  a  newspaper 
The  scope  is  restricted  to  NP  (object)  of  the  VP  in  8(a) 

In  sentences  such  as  the  following  it  may  extend  to  the  VT  as  a 
whole. 

8(b)  usne  kitab  nehi  p?rhi,  sir'f  petr   likha 

he  AG  book  NEG  read   only  letter  wrote 
case 

He  did  not  read  the  book,  only  wrote  a  letter. 

3.2.  In  adverbial  constructions,  NEG  may  cover  either  the  whole  VP, 
or  only  the  adverbial  phrase  under  its  scope.   Usually,  in  the  negated 
sentences  the  latter  has  precedence  over  the  former.  Consider  the 
following  examples : 

9)  me  /"  roz  "'  nehi  perhta. 

Vherr.esha  i 
/  ekssr 


I  daily     NEG  study 
always 
often 

I   don't  study  daily/always/often. 

A  contparison  of  the  above  sentences  with   8  shovjs  that  the  presence  of 
the  adverbial  phrase  plays   a  significant  role  in  defining  the  scope  of 
NEG.      In  sentence  9,  the  verb  is  out  of  the  scope  of  NEG  whereas  the 
adverbial  phrase   falls   under  its  scope.      Speakers  of  Hindi  can  paraphrase 
the  above  sentence  as   follows : 

10)  me  perhta  to  hu     lekin  roz/  hemesha  /  ekser     nehi. 
I     study       but  not  daily/   always/  often. 

If  the  verb  had  been  covered  by  the  scope  of  NEG  in  the  paraphrase  of 
9   (i.e.   sentence  10),   it  would  have  been  iirpossible  to  delete  the 
identical  verb  in  the  underlying  second  conjunct  of  the  conjoined  sentence 
10. 

An  identical  process   can  be  noticed  in  the  following  example  with 
a  locative  adverb. 

11)  veh  gher  me  nohi  parhta. 
he  house  in  NEG  study 

He  does  not  study  at  home. 
Like  sentence   9,   sentence  11  will  be   understood  as    'he  studies  but  not 
at  home',      nehi  can  not  negate  the  verb  in  this  sentence.      Sentence  11 
is  parallel  to  the  Hindi  sentence  given  below: 

12)  vah  perhta     he  meger     ghar     me     n?hi 
he   studies  AUX  but        house      in     NEG 
He  studies  but  not   at  home. 

When  the  NEG-particle  appears  with  durative  adverbs,  the  scope  of  ^JEG 
is  either  extended  from  adverbial  phrase  to  full  verb  phrase  or  remains  , 
as  in  the  case  of  other  adverbs,  limited  to  the  adverbial  phrase.      Consider 
the  following  example  in  this  regard: 

13)  usne  do  ghante  tak     kam     nahi  kiya 

he  AG  two  hours  until  work  NEG  did 
case 

He  did  not  work  for  two  hours. 

Sentence  13  can  be  interpreted  in  two  ways:   (a)  where  the  scope  of 
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NEG  i«  limited  to  the  time  adverb  only;  (b)  where  the  scope  of  NEG  covers 

the  entire  VP.  Reading  (a)  is  obvious  in  sentences  such  as  (14). 

m)  usne  kam   to   kiya  perentu  do  ghante  tek    nahi 

he  AG  work  Emp.   did  but    two   hours  until   not 
case    particle 

He  worked  but  not  for  two  hours . 

Reading  (b),  i.e.,  negation  of  the  entire  VP  is  present  in  the  following 

sentences . 

15(a)  jab   turn  cole  geye  usne   do  ghsnte  tek   kam  nahi  kiya 

after  you    left     he  AG  two  hours  until  work  NEG   did 

case 
After  you  left,  he  did  not  work  for  two  hours. 

15(b)  usne  do  ghente  tek  kam  nehi  kiya,  uske  bad  kerne  lega 

he  AG  two  hours  until  work  NEG   did   that  after  doing  started 
case 

He  did  not  work  for  two  hours;  after  that  he  started  doing  it. 

Geis  (1970)  suggests  that  negatives  and  adverbs  are  to  be  treated  as  higher 

verbs  according  to  the  'abstract  analysis'  suggested  by  George  Lakoff. 

'In  an  abstract  analysis  in  which  the  negation  element  underlying 
not  is  claim.ed  to  be  a  subject- embedding  predicate  in  deep  structure, 
all  constituents  referred  to  as  being  'in  the  scope  of  the  negative 
are  within  the  embedded  sentence  subject  of  negative'  (Geis,  1970:5). 

According  to  this  analysis,  durative  adverbs  in  the  example  given  below  are 

treated  in  the  following  way. 

16)  ram  ne  do  ghente  tek  tumhari  tesvir  nehi  dekhl 

ram  AG  two  hours  until  yours  picture  NEG  saw. 
case 

Ram  did  not  look  at  your  picture  for  two  hours. 

According  to  Geis  the  above  sentence  15  is  ambiguous.   It  can  be  either 

interpreted  as  16(a)  or  as  16(b). 

16(a)  yeh     bat     nehi  ki  ram     ne     tumhari     tesvir  do     ghente     tek  dekhi 

It  matter  not  that  ram  AG     your       picture  two  hours     imtil  saw 
case 

It  is  not  a  fact  that  Ram  looked  at  your  picture   for  two  hours. 
16(b)   do  ghante     tok     ram     ne  tumhari     tesvir  nehi  dekhi 

For  two  hours   Ram  did  not   look   at  your  picture. 
To  explain  this   ambiguity,   Geis  draws  tree-diagrams   corresponding  to 
16(c)   and  16(d)   given  below: 
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16(c) 


tunihari     tesvlr       dekhi 
'your'      'picture'    'saw' 


neg 


16(d) 


tuirihari   tesvlr  dekhi 


According  to  Geis ,  only  sentences  can  be  negated.  Sentece  16  consists 
of  two  simplex  sentences  in  which  one  is  16(e). 


16(e)  ram       ne       tumhari     tasvir  dekhi 
Ram  looked  at  your  picture. 
This   can  be  negated  as  a  unit.      Since  we  cannot  negate  any  non-sentential 
unit  such  as    'do  ghente  t3k' ,  the  adverbial  phrase  is  placed  out  of  the 
scope  of  NEG  at  the  level  of  deep  structure. 

Another  reading  is  obtained  by  negating  the  whole  sentence,   including 
the  adverbial  phrase,   i.e.    16(f). 

16(f)   ram  ne  do  ghonte    tek  tuirhari  tesvir  dekhi. 
In  16(f),  the  adverbial  phrase  constitutes  a  part  of  the  larger  sentence. 

According  to  this   analysis  ,  the  negative  sentences  with  instrumental 
and  manner  adverbials   are  also  ambiguous  in  tv/o  ways,   like  those  with 
many  other  adverbials.     Thus  sentences  such  as  17, 

17)  me  ne       bled  se       seb       nehi  kata 

I  AG  razor  with  apple  NEG  cut 
case  blade 

I  did  not  cut  the  apple  with  a  blade. 

are  ambiguous,  having  the  meaning  either  of  the  NEG  of  the  whole  sentence 

(i.e.,  S  with  the  adverbial  phrase)  or  the  sentence  without  the  adverbial 

phrase  in  17(a)  and  17(b)  respectively. 

17(a)  me  ne  bled  se  seb  nehi  kata 

I  did  not  cut  the  apple  with  a  razor  blade. 

17(b)  me  ne  seb  nehi  kata 

I  did  not  cut  the  apple . 

However,  the  adverbial  phrase  in  itself  cannot  be  negated.  Contrary  to 

the  claim  of  this  analysis,  Hindi  speakers  intuitively  interpret  this 

sentence  as  negating  the  adverbial  only.  To  any  native  speaker  of  Hindi, 

sentence  17  means:   'The  apple  was  cut  but  not  with  a  blade.'  The  above 

sentence  17  can  be  paraphrased  as  17(c): 

17(c)  me  ne   seb  kata  rooger  bled  se  nehi 

I  cut  the  apple  but  not  with  a  razor  blade 

or  by  17(d)  me  ne   seb   bled  se  nahi  caku  se  kata 

I  AG   apple  razor  with  NEG  knife  with  cut 

I  cut  the  apple  not  with  a  razor  blade,  with  a  knife. 

Consider  another  example  with  manner  adverb: 
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18)  me  ne   savdhani  se  dervaza  nnhi  khola 
I  AG  carefully        door   NEG  opened 
I  did  not  open  the  door  carefully. 

The  above  sentence  according  to  Geis  has  tv7o  readings : 
18(a)  me  ne  dervaza  nehi  khola 
I  did  not  open  the  door. 
or 

18(b)  me  ne  savdhani  se  dervaza  nehi  khola 
I  did  not  open  the  door  carefully. 
In  18,  the  adverb  alone  can  not  be  negated.  However,  the  native  speaker 
of  Hindi  will  not  hesitate  to  substitute  the  following  sentence  for  18. 

19)  me  ne  shaysd   esavdhani  se  dervaza  khola 

I  AG  probably  NEG  prefix       door   opened 
carefully 

I  probably  opened  the  door  carelessly. 

The  fact  that  18  can  be  understood  as  19  is  sufficient  evidence  that 

the  adverb  can  itself  be  negated.  Geis'  analysis  provides  no  explanation 

for  the  fact  that  in  18  it  is  not  asserted  that  the  door  was  not  opened; 

18  asserts  simply  that  the  door  was  opened,  but  that  the  action  was  not 

performed  in  a  careful  manner. 

The  paraphrase  equivalence  of  18  and  19  brings  out  clearly  the 
inadequacy  of  the  proposed  classification  of  sentential  NEG  and  consti- 
tuent NEG.   Following  Klima  in  many  works,  sentences  such  as  18  are 
usually  cited  as  examples  of  sentential  NEG  and  sentences  with  an  item 
+  negative-prefix  as  constituent  NEG  (see  Klima,  1965:295,  Kim,  1967:122; 
McGloin,  1972:1).   Any  grammar  which  treats  18  and  its  paraphrase  19 
as  distinct  fails  to  capture  the  generalization  and  suffers  from  the 
inadequacies  of  PS  grammars  (which  fail  to  establish  a  legitimate  relation- 
ship between  an  S  and  its  paraphrase).   In  short,  in  the  linguistic 
literature ,  the  distinction  between  sentential  NEG  and  constituent  NEG 
is  phonologically  or  morphologically  m,otivated  and  lacks  either  syntactic 
or  semantic  support.   Furthermore,  it  fails  to  capture  significant 
generalizations  in  the  language. 

The  above  discussion  does  not  apply  to  adverbs  only.  An  identical 
process  can  be  observed  when  participial  forms  are  substituted  for  adverbs. 
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as  participial   forms,   like  adverbs,    fall  under  the  scope  of  MEG.      Consider 
the  following  sentences . 

20)  turn  pita  ji     ko       ate     hi       t§g       met     kero 

you  father     obj .   arriving  bother     NEG     do 
marker 

Don't  bother  your  father  the  m.oment  he  arrives. 

(Notice  that  the  phonetic  shape  of  the  NEG  partical  m?t   indicates  that 

it  originates  in  the  higher  S.*) 

21)  veh     perh     kor     nehi     soya 
he  studied  having  NEG  slept 
He  slept  without  studying. 

22)  vsh  perhte     perhte     nahi     soya 
he     while  reading       NEG       slept 

It  was  not  while  reading  that  he   fell  asleep. 
In  sentences   20,   21  and  22  the  main  verb  is  out  of  the  scope  of  negation. 
For  exaiTipie,   sentence   20   does   not  mean    'don't  bother  your   father..'      Rather 
it  seems   to  imply    'you  can  bother  your  father,  but   don't   do  it  the  m.oment 
he  arrives.'      Similarly  in   21  and  22,   although  the  NEG  particle  appears 
before  the  verb  soya    'slept',  the  participial  forms  pOrh  k^r   'having 
studied'    and  payhte-parhte    'while  reading'    fall  within  the  domain  of 
negation. 

The  above  discussion  leads   us   to  the   following  conclusions:      One,   in 
Geis'    fram.ework ,  the  participials   should  be  treated  as  higher  verbs   as 
opposed  to  the  embedding  analysis   of  participials.      However,   if  such   an 
analysis   is   accepted,   it  will  fail  to  account   for  the  fact  that  the 
participial  alone  can  fall  within  the  scope  of  negation. 

Two,  if  the  embedding  analysis  of  participial   forms   is   adequate, 
then   NEG  will  be  treated  as   the  higher  verb  of  the   embedded  S.      Such 
treatment  will  need  an  extra  rule  of  NEG-raising  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
desired  surface  representation.     However,  this  treatment  is  not  free  from 
the  shortcomings  discussed  above.      Since  NEG-raising  is  not  applicable 
to  factive   verbs    (Bhatia,   1972:43).      In  such   instances   NEG-raising  results 
in  a  semantic  change.      However,   if  this   rule   is  blocked,   ill-form.ed 
sentences  will  be  generated.      Thus   in  any  case,  this  proposal  suffers 
from  inadequacies.      Hence  Geis'    analysis   is  descriptively  inadequate  and 
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fails  to  account  for  the  scope  of  NEC.   Furthermore,  its  claims  are 
counter- intuitive . 

3.3.  Also,  Geis'  treatment  fails  to  account  for  the  congruency  of 
behavior  between  adverbs  and  verbs  on  the  one  hand,  and  adjectives  and 
nouns  on  the  other,  with  respect  to  the  scope  of  NEC.   In  Geis'  analysis, 
adjectives  and  nouns  in  the  VP  are  treated  like  adverbs.  That  is  why 
sentences  23  and  24  can  be  represented  by  23(a)  and  2'+(b)  resnectively. 

23)  vah  lerka  eccha  n-hi  he 
that  boy  good  NEC  is 
That  boy  is  not  good. 

24)  veh  admi  nehi  he 
he  man  NEG  is 
He  is  not  a  man 

23(a)  S, 


yoh  'it 


2i+(a) 


veh  lerka  he   'he  is  a  boy' 


ysh   'it' 


admi   ' man ' 


yeh   'it' 


veh  he   'he  is' 
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Sentences  23  and  24  do  not  negate  the  existence  of  Isyka  'boy'  and  adn^i 
'man'  respectively.  The  native  speaker  of  Hindi  will  paraphrase  23  and 
24  by  23(b)  and  24(b)  respectively. 

23(b)  veh  lerka  to  he  lekin  accha  nehi 

he  boy   Et-lP  is  but   good   NEG 

He  is  a  boy  but  he  is  not  good. 
24(b)  veh  adini  nehi   kuch   or   he 

he  man  NEG  something  else  is 

He  is  not  a  man,  (he  is)  something  else. 
However,  Geis'  deeo  structure  representation  makes  the  wrong  claim 
that  both  S  and  S  come  within  the  scope  of  MEG  whereas  we  have  seen 
that  only  the  adjective  accha  'good'  and  the  noun  admj  'man'  are  negated 
in  23  and  24  respectively.  In  other  words  ..Geis'  deep  structure  repre- 
sentation fails  to  account  for  the  NEG  of  an  adjective  or  noun  and  on 
the  other  hand,  makes  the  wrong  claim  that  S  is  within  the  scope  of 
NEG. 

3.4.   If  a  postpositional  phrase  occurs  in  an  S,  the  NFG-particle  has 
the  potential  to  negate  either  the  entire  postpositional  phrase  or  mierely 
the  postposition.  Examine  the  following: 

25)  kitab  m.ez  ke  upsr  nehi  peri  thi 
the  book  table  on    NEG  lying  was 
The  book  was  not  lying  on  the  table. 

26)  me  uske  sath  nehi  betha 
I  him   with  NEG    sat 

I  did  not  sit  with  him. 
According  to  the  abstract  analysis,  prepositions  are  a  special  sort 


of  verb.   If  this  analysis  is  extended  to  postpositions,  it  would  treat 
them  as  predic; 
represented  as 


them  as  predicates  of  higher  sentences.   For  example  25  and  26  will  be 


■...   r!.«3?f    V  ii  jy, 


yah    'it' 


imez    'table 
us    'him' 


ke  uper   'on' 
ke  sath    'with' 


yah    'it'  kitab  paipI  he 

'the  book  is  lying' 

me  betha  hu   'I   am  sitting' 
Notice  that  the  above  treatment  faces  two  difficulties.      First,  the  S, 


such  as 


kitab  pari  thi 
me  betha  hu 


should  not  come  under  the  scope  of  NEG  although  NEG  commands  S  according 
to  the  above  analysis. 

Second,  the  above  analysis  does  not  permit  the  NEG  of  postoositional 
phrases  only  (or  their  postpositions)  although  in  one  interpretation 
of  the  above  examples  the  postpositional  phrase  mez  ke  upsr  'on  the 
table'  and  us  ke  sath  'with  him'  are  negated.  Not  only  can  the  postposi- 
tional phrases  be  negated  but  in  example  27  only  the  postposition  can 
be  negated.   Consider  the  following  sentence: 

27)  kitab   mez  ke  uper  nehi  nice  peri  he 
the  book  table  on    NEG  under  lying  is 
The  book  is  not  lying  on  the  table,  but  under  the  table. 
A  representation  such  as  the  following  can  account  for  such  examples.   It 
can  clearly  indicate  the  scope  of  NEG  as  understood  by  native  speakers 
of  Hindi.  The  representation  of  sentence  27  is  given  below. 


NP 

! 

kitab  'book' 


PDF 


V 


PP  perl  he  'lying' 

m.ez  'table'  NEG   ke  uper  'on' 
This  analysis  can  accurately  account  for  the  intuitions  of  the  native 
speaker,  since  the  native  speaker  will  understand  sentence  25  as  27.  Thus 
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Geis'  treatirent  of  prepositions  does  not  account  for  the  scope  of 
NEG  in  postpositional  phrases  satisfactorily  if  it  is  extended  to  it. 
3.5.   Verbs  and  nouns  display  a  parallel  behavior  with  respect  to  the 
scope  of  NEG  when  they  are  modified  by  adverbs  and  adjectives  respectively. 
V.'hen  the  NP  of  any  VP  is  modified  by  a  determiner,  numeral,  demonstrative 
pronoun  or  adjective,  the  scope  of  KEG  covers  the  modifier  only.   For 
example ,  in  Hindi : 

28)  me  'sunder  )  Isrko  se  nohi  mila 

J  do  C 
I  un  V 
{   ecche  / 

I  ^^andsome^  boys  v;ith  NEG  met 
two     ^ 
those 
good 

I  did  not  meet  the  handsome/two/those/the  good  boys. 

The  above  sentences  imply  that  'I  met  some  boys,  but  I  did  not  meet  the 

handsom.e/two/these/good  boys.' 

The  scope  of  negation  extends  to  the  subject  too.   For  example: 

29)  yeha  koi    nahl  aya 
here  someone  NEG  came 
Nobody  came  here . 

3.5.   Hindi  has  two  emphatic  particles,  to  and  hi.   I  shall  discuss  their 

roles  in  specifying  the  scope  of  NEG  belcw. 

3.6.1.  The  particle  to:  The  emphatic  particle  to  characteristically 

attracts  NEG  to  the  phrase  which  it  follows.  Observe  the  following 

examples  in  Hindi: 

30(a)  me  ne   to  use   khet  nehi  likha 

I  AG   EMP  him  letter  NEG  wrote 
case  part 

_I  did  net  write  him  a  letter. 

(b)  me  ne  use  to  khet  nah"  likha. 
I  did  not  write  him  a  letter. 

(c)  me  ne  use  khet  to  nehl  likha 
I  did  not  write  him  a  letter. 

(d)  me  ne  use  khat  likha  to  n?hi 
I  did  not  write  him  a  letter. 
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Notice  that  sentences    30(a-d)   are  identical  exceot  that  t£  follows 

different  phrases.      In   30(a)  to  follows  subject  UP  m£  'I'.      Even 

though  the  NEG-particle  appears   in  the  pre- verbal  position,  the  verb  and 

its  object  NP's  are  clearly  outside  the  scope  of  NEC.      to  has   an  absolute 

potential  to   attract   NEG  to  the  subject   IIP,   i.e.,   me_  'I'.      The  sentence 

will  be  interpreted  in  the  following  manner. 

3(e)  kisi         ne       use  khat       likha  mg     ne     nehi 

someone  AG       him  letter  wrote   I        AG     NEG 
case  case 

Someone  wrote  him  a  letter,  but  I  did  not. 

Thus,  the  speaker  knows  that  the  action  of  'writing  a  letter  to  him'  \ias 

performed  but  it  was  not  'I'  who  performed  this  action.  Similarly  in 

30(b)  to  restricts  the  scope  of  NEG  to  only  the  indirect  object  'him'. 

The  speaker  says  that  he  admits  that  he  has  written  a  letter  but  not  to 

him,  rather  to  somebody  else.   30(c)  indicates  that  kh&t  'letter'  is  under 

the  scope  of  NEG  and  in  30(d),  the  scope  of  NEG  is  limited  to  the  verb 

only  since  to  follows  the  verb  ohrase. 

3.6.2.  The  particle  hi  When  the  emphatic  particle  hi_ occurs  in  the  negative 

clause  the  effect  of  NEG  is  neutralized.   Examine  the  following  sentences 

in  this  regard: 

31)  me  veha  nehi  geya 
I  there  NEG  went 
I  did  not  go  there. 

32)  me  hi  vaha  nehi  goya 
I  only  there  NEG  went 

(a)  It  was  I_  who  did  not  go  there. 

(b)  It  was  not  only  I^  who  went  there. 

31  is  a  negative  sentence  while  32  is  ambiguous.  The  ambiguity  is  clear 
from  its  translations  into  (a)  and  (b).   In  31  the  action  of  'going 
there'  was  not  performed.  However,  in  32(b)  the  speaker  does  not  intend 
to  say  so.  The  speaker  wants  to  convey  that  the  action  of  'going  there' 
was  not  only  performed  by  him  but  by  others  too.  Thus,  32(b)  shares  a 
comm.on  logical  underlying  structure  with  the  following  sentences: 

33)  me  hi   veha  nehi  geya  dusre  log  vehS  gsye 

I  EMP  there  NEG  went   other  people  there  went 
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I   did  not  po  there,  other  oeoDle  went  there. 

34)  me  hi     nehi     dusre     bhi     vpha  gsye 
Not  only   I  but  also  others  went  there. 

Hence,   in  the  reading  of  32(b),    32  does  not  function  as  a  negative 
sentence,     hi  attracts  NEG  to  it  (as  is   clear  from  the  surface  structure 
of  34  and  neutralizes  it.      However,   in  the  other  reading  32(a)  where 
hi   functions   as  sirf   'only /emphatic' ,  hi_  fails  to  attract  NEG  to  itself 
and,  as  a  result,  the  scope  of  NEG  covers  VF  under  its  scope.     Thus 
this   reading  of  32(a)   is  negative  and  can  be  represented  by  the  following 
Hindi   sentence. 

35)  sirf  me  hi  vsha  nshi  geya 
only  I  EMP  there  NEG  went 
Only   I  did  not  go  there. 

In  other  words,   the  sentences  with   emphatic  particles   are   airbiguous  with 
a  negative  as  well  as  a  positive  reading  when  the  NEG-particle  occurs 
in  the  surface  representation.      In  the  positive  reading,  NEG  is   attracted 
towards  hl_  and  is  neutralized  and  in  the  other  reading  hi_  fails  to  attract 
NEG  and,  hence  the  NEG  covers  the  VP  under  its  scope. 

4.0.      SCOPE  OF  NEG  AND  CONJOINED  SENTENCES 

NEG  in   conjoined  sentences   can  appear  in  structures   like  the 
following: 


A. 


NEG 


-  S, 


conjoining 
particle 


B. 


NEG 


conjoining 
particle 


C. 


con;]oining 
particle 


NEG 


71 


Two  NEG-particles  which  can  appear  at  the  surface  structure  level  in 
the  above  structures  are  nahi  and  na.  n£  can  appear  only  in  structure 
A  but  nehl  can  appear  in  all  of  the  above  structures,  nehi  sometimes 
appears  in  the  post  verbal  position  but  usually  appears  before  the  verb, 
ne: appears  usually  in  the  pre-sentential  position.   Thus,  these  tv;o  NEG- 
particles  can  appear  in  different  positions.  This  contradicts  the 
assumption  that  NEG  appears  only  in  the  preverbal  position  (as  at  the 
surface  level  NEG  keeps  moving  from  one  place  to  another).  Thus,  the 
NEG  placement  before  a  verb  in  deep  structure  can  neither  account  for  the 
scope  of  NEG  accurately  nor  will  it  be  syntactically  justified.  Consider 
the  following  examples  of  conjoined  sentences. 

36)  ne  me  bazar  goya  or  na  me  ne  bazar  dekha 

I  did  not  go  to  the  market  nor  did  I  see  the  market. 

~  7 

37)  na  me  bazar  gaya  or  na  me  ghar  gaya. 

I  did  not  go  to  the  market  nor  did  I  go  to  the  house. 

38)  na  me  bazar  gaya  or  na  suresh  bazar  gaya. 

I   did  not   go  to  the  market  nor  did  Suresh   go  to  the  market. 
36(a)   me  bazar  nahi  gaya  or  me  ne  bazar  nahi  dekha 

I  did  not  go  to  the  market  and  I  did  not  see  the  market  either. 
37(a)  me  bazar  nehl   gaya  or  me  ghar  bhl  nahi    gaya. 

I  did  not  go  to  the  market  and  I   did  not  go  to  the  house  either. 

38(a)   me  bazar  nahi  gaya  Or  suresh  bhi  bazar  nahi  gaya 

I  did  not  go  to  the  market  and  Suresh  did  not  go  to  the  market 
either. 

In  sentences   35,    36.   and  37,   the  NEG-particle  appears  in  the  pre- 
sentential  position.      Nevertheless,  the  scope  of  NEG  extends  to  the  verb, 
adverb  and  the  subject  NP  respectively.      If  the  NEG-particle  nahi  of 
the  simplex  sentence  is  selected  at  the  surface  level  we  get  sentences 
36(a),    37(a),  and  38(a)  respectively. 

V/hen  na  is  selected,   the   conjunct  is  reduced  and  the  NEG-particle 
precedes  the  constituent  or  constituents  it  negates. 

37(b)   me  na  bazar  gaya  or  na  ghar. 

Neither  did  I  go  to  the  market  nor  to  the  house. 

38(b)  na  me  bazar  gaya  or  na  Suresh 

Neither  did  I   go  to  the  market  nor  did  Suresh . 
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k.l.      Aspect  and  Negation:      In  coordinate  structures  like  40  and  41 
when  the  NEG  particle  appears  in  the  post  verbal  position  the  scope  of 
NEG  is   limited  either  to  the  verb  or  to  the  aspect  only.     Examine  the 
following: 

39)  m&  skai     me     perhta     nehi  khelta  hu 
I   school   in     study       NEG       play     AUX 
I  don't  study  in  school  but   I  play. 

40)  me  skQl     mS  perhta  nehi  megsr  ab  perhuga 

I  school  in  study     NEG     but  now  will  study 

I  didn't  study  in  school  but  nov;  I  will. 

~  x  ~8 

■"■  41)  me  skul     me     nehi     perhta  meger  khelta  hu 

I  don't  study  in  school  but  play. 

42)  me  skul  me  nahi  perhta  meger  ghor  mS  perhta  hu 

I  don't  study  in  school  but   at  heme  I  do. 

"  43)  me  skul  mS  perhta     nehi  meger     gher  me  perhta  hu. 

I   don't   study  in  school  but   I   study  at  home. 

~       9 
"  44)  me  skul  mS  nehi  perhta  meger  perhuga. 

"  45)  me  skul     me  perhta  nehf  khela 

I  do  not  study  in  school  but  played. 

46)   me  ne  kitab  perhi  nehi  parh  reha  hu 
I   did  not  read  the  book,   I   am  reading. 

In  sentences   39,   40,   and  46  the  I'JEG-p article  appears  in  the  post- 
verbal  position.      The  scope  of  NEG  in  sentence   39  is  limited  to  the  verb 
perh    'study'   only,  while  in  sentences  40  and  46  it  is   limited  to  present 
and  past  respectively. 

When  the  NEG-particle  occurs  in  the  post-verbal  position  in  coordi- 
nate structures  like  40  or  41  it  is  not  possible  to  negate  both  the 
verb  and  aspect  tense.     That   is  why  sentence  45  is  un grammatical. 

Consider  example  42  where  NEG  is  placed  in  the  preverbal  position 
and  its   scope   covers   the  adverb  skul   tr.e    'in  school',  but  when  ^'EG  is 
moved  to  the  post-verbal  position  only  the  verb  or  the   aspect  and  tense 
is   under     its  scope.      Adverbs  in  such  cases   fall  outside  its  scope.      That 
is  why  sentence   43  is   ungrammatical.      In  the   case   of  44  the   scope  of  NEG 
covers  the  adverb  and,  thus,  aspect  cannot  be  negated.     Therefore,   it   is 
an  ungrammatical  sentence. 
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Thus,  when  the  NEG-particle   follows  the  verb  the  scope  of  NEG  is 
either  limited  to  the  verb  or  to  the  aspect  and  tense  of  that  verb.     NEG 
cannot   cover  the  verb   and  aspect  and  tense  both  under  its  scope  in 
coordinate  structures  such  as  40  and  41, 

5.0.      CONCLUSION 

Although  the  theory  of  negation  has  undergone  radical  changes  in 
recent  linguistic  analyses,   the  treatment  of  ITEG  is  still  far  from 
satisfactory.      I  have  shotm  that  the  concepts  of  sentential  and  constituent 
NEG  are  superficial  and  are  phonologically  or  morphologically  motivated, 
and  thus  lack  syntactic  or  semantic  motivation.      I  have  presented  some 
examples  to  demonstrate  that  the  presence  of  a  NEG-particle  in  preverbal 
position  does  not  necessarily  imply  sentential  NEG,   for  the  following 
reasons : 

One,  the  logical  scope  of  NEG  may  not  cover  the  entire  sentence. 
Such  a  negativized  sentence  could  be  paraphrased  using  a  NEG  prefixed 
item. 

Tv70,  the  proposed  analysis  fails  to  account  for  the  ambiguity  of 
certain  negativized  sentences  in  Hindi. 

Three,   in  respect  to  certain  negativized  sentences,  NEG  is  neutralized 
when  pronounced  with  normal  rhythm.      (See  examples   32-5  above.) 

Four,  in  conjoined  sentences   the  NEG-particle  can  either  appear  in 
preverbal  position  or  in  front  of  the  phrase/item  which  it  logically 
negates . 

Five,  certain  negativized  sentences  could  be  paraphrased  or  trans- 
lated by  corresponding  NEG  incorporated  items  in  English. 

Six,  .the  analyses  discussed  above   fail  to  capture   certain  very 
productive  generalizations   in  the   language,   e.g.,   the  marked  pai-'allelism 
in  negativized  sentences  in  the  behavior  of  miodifier/ adjectives  and 
adverbs  modifying  nouns  and  verbs,   respectively. 

Furtherm.ore ,  since  the  concept  of  sentential  NEG  permits  only  one 
NEG  per  S,  it  is  inadequate  to  account   for  the  phenomenon  of  'Double 
ITEG' .      I  have  also  demonstrated  that  the  treatm.ent  of  NEG  so  far  not  only 
fails  to  account  for  the  logical  scope  of  NEG  but   also  makes  misleading 
and  counter- intuitive   claims.      Although,   in  contemporary  linguistic 
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theory,  the  nature  of  deep  structure  is  becoming  irore  and  more  abstract 
and  semantically  oriented,  and  questions  such  as  representing  presupposi- 
tions at  the  level  of  deep  structure  are  being  discussed,  the  treatment 
of  NEG  is  still  a  long  way  from  achieving  descriptive  adequacy. 

In  this  paper,  I  have  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  non-static 
behavior  of  NEG  in  Hindi  simplex  and  conjoined  sentences.   I  have  also 
shown  that  the  appearance  of  NEG  in  the  preverbal  position  in  simplex 
sentences  gives  rise  to  ambiguity.   In  the  deep  structure,  the  so-called 
'Sentential  NEG'  or  any  other  analysis  proposed  so  far,  fails  to  account 
for  this  ambiguity  since  any  constituent  (VP,  adverbs,  postpositional 
phrase,  postposition,  NP,  etc.)  can  be  under  the  scope  of  NEG.  Hence, 
the  concepts  of  Sentential  and  Constituent  NEG  have  to  be  discarded  in 
favor  of  an  analysis  which  can  account  for  the  logical  scope  of  NEG  in 
a  sentence. 


NOTES 

I  am  grateful  to  Professor  Y.  Kachru  and  S.N.  Sridhar  who  read 
an  earlier  version  of  this  paper.   My  thanks  are  also  due  to  R.  Pandhari- 
pande  and  A.H.  Slddiqui  who  have  helped  me  sharpen  my  native  speaker's 
intuitions  about  Hindi. 

Jesperson  (1966)  is  an  exceptional  case.  He  has  discussed  this 
topic  in  great  detail. 

2 
For  a  discussion  on  these  topics  see  Bhatia  (1972). 

3 
Greaves  discussed  negation  under  'miscellaneous  adverbs'.   He  has 

presented  the  distribution  of  NEG-particles,  nohi ,  no  and  mat ;  kobhl 

nehi  'never'  and  kv5  nehi  'why  not'  have  been  included  in  this  discussion, 

but  he  does  not  mention  NEG  in  his  table  of  contents  (383-U). 

Kellogg  mentioned  NEG  at  different  places,  for  example:   a)  NEG- 
particle  n£  in  disjunctive  conjunctions,  p.  39;  b)  distribution  NEG-particles 
ne  and  met  under  'The  Imperatives',  p.  U59;  c)  he  makes  a  passing  remark 
about  Aux  deletion  in  'Syntax  of  the  Indefinite  Imperfect',  p.  USU. 
Similarly,  another  remark  about  copula  deletion  in  'Of  the  Copula",  d.  500. 
d)  Phrases  like  nehi  to  'otherwise'  are  discussed  in  a  short  paragraph,  p. 

Scholberg  (1940)  was  the  first  to  mention  NEG  in  the  table  of 
contents.   In  the  section  of  adverbs  he  lists  a  subsection  'Afirmation  and 
Negation'  but  under  this  title  he  discusses  only  the  distribution  of  NEG- 
particles.   His  other  remark  about  he  deletion  occurs  on  p.  228. 
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In  her  paper  I'.  Steffensen  (1971:157-8)  presented  the  following 
arguments  for  the  treatirent  of  postpositions  as  verbs  on  the  basis  of 
the  Abstract  Analysis  suggested  by  G.  Lakoff  and  adopted  by  J.  Geis. 

Both  transitive  verbs  and  postpositions  have  objects  and  exhibit 
co-occurrence  restrictions  with  objects.   These  can  be  n:ost  parsimoniously 
stated  on  the  postpositions  and  unless  these  surface  level  postpositions 
are  posited  as  verbs,  sore  explanation  must  be  given  for  the  fact  that  the 
same  nouns  are  relevant  in  both  cases . 

Both  verbs  and  postpositions  undergo  verb  phrase  and  object  deletion. 

In  the  case  of  pronominalization  of  the  object  she  does  not  feel  that 
her  arguments  are  so  strong.  With  many  adverbial  objects  of  verbs,  it 
could  be  argued  that  the  pcotposition  had  been  deleted  by  a  late  rule. 

7 
One  can  also  say:  ne  me  bazar  gsya,  ne  gher. 

8  ~ 

This  sentence  is  acceptable  if  skul  me    'in  school'  is  not  implied 

in  the  second  conjvinct. 

9 
However,   the   following  sentence   is  well- formed: 

me  skul     me     ebtek     nahi  perhta     tha       eb     perhuga 

I  school  in  until  now  KTEG  used  to  study  now  will  study 

Until  now  I  did  not  study  in  school,  but  now  I  will. 

since  the  adverb  ebtek  'until'  is  v;ithin  the  scope  of  NEG. 
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ON  THE  (POSSIBLY)  PRESUPPOSITIONAL  NATURE  OF  WHEN-CLAUSES  IN  HINDI""" 
Susan  Kay  Donaldson 

In  Hindi  a  number  of  adverbial  expressions  have  a  form  siirdlar  to 
that  of  relative  clauses.   Probably  the  irost  obvious  similarity  is  that 
many  adverbial  clauses  are  introduced  with  a  marker  morphologically 
related  to  the  relative  marker/pronoun.  The  relative  pronoun  has  the 
variant  forms  22.,  jis,  anr  iin;  the  introductory  adverbials  are  also  j- 
initial.   Secondly,  the  main  clauses  of  sentences  both  with  adverbial 
clauses  and  with  relative  clauses  are  characterized  by  containing  a 
word  having  corresponding  reference  to  the  adverb  or  to  the  relative 
pronoun  of  the  dependent  clause.   In  a  sentence  containing  a  relative 
clause,  these  two  have  identical  reference  (e.g.  yo.   •••  Z£ll'  ^ho  ... 
he) ,  where  as  in  a  sentence  introduced  with  an  adverbial  the  two  words 
refer  not  to  the  same  entity  but  to  the  same  basic  perceptual  category, 
be  it  temporal, spatial,  or  related  to  manner  or  amount  (e.g.  jeha  ... 
veha:  where  ...  there).  This  main  clause  referent,  for  both  relative 
clause  and  adverbial  sentences,  has  been  term.ed  the  'correlative' 
marker  or  pronoun  in  the  literature.   The  adverbial  relative-correlative 
markers  include  such  pairs  as  job  . . .  teb  (when  . . .  then) ,  jab  bhi  . . . 
tab  (whenever  . . .  then) ,  jab  se  . . .  teb  se  (since  which  time  . . .  since 
then) ,  jab  tak  . . .  tab  tak  (until  when  . . .  until  then) ,  jEse  . . .  vcse 
(in  which  way  ...  in  that  way) ,  jEse  hi  . . .  vEse  hi  (as  soon  as  . . . 

then) ,  jitna  . . .  utna  (hi)  (as  much  as  . . .  that  much) ,  j?ha  . . .  vaha 

2 
(where  .  . .  there) ,  jeha  bhI  . . .  vaha  (wherever  . . .  there) .   In  addition , 

such  adverbial  clauses  nearly  always  occur  sentence-initially,  analogous 

to  the  preferred  position  of  restrictive  relative  clauses.   Because 

of  such  similarities,  it  has  long  been  felt  by  Hindi  grammarians  that 

the  adverbial  and  relative  constructions  are  closely  related  in  function 

and  purpose,  as  well  as  form.   In  this  paper,  which  will  have  more  a 

speculative  nature  than  a  definitive  one,  I  would  like  to  support  this 

hypothesis  by  pointing  out  the  presuppositional  asoects  of  one  of  the 

adverbial  expressions,  the  j ab-  (when-)  clauses  in  correspondence  to  the 

function  of  restrictive  relative  clauses  in  stating  a  presupposition. 
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We  might  begin  by  defining  just  what  it  is  we  mean  by  the  term 
presupposition ,  a  topic  that  has  only  in  the  last  thirty  years  or  so  begun 
to  receive  much  notice  from  philosophers  and  that  has  only  in  the  last 
decade  begun  to  attract  the  attention  and  speculations  of  linguists. 
Questions  about  presupposition  first  began  to  arise  with  Bertrand  Russell's 
claim  that  the  use  of  a  definite  noun  phrase  in  a  sentence  asserts  the 
existence  of  that  noun  phrase.   Thus,  to  use  an  over  worked  example, 
Russell  would  say  that  the  speaker  who  utters  (1) 

(1)  The  present  king  of  France  is  bald, 
is  making  two  assertions:   first,  that  there  exists  one  and  only  one 

entity  such  that  he  is  the  present  king  of  France,  and  secondly,  that  that 

3 
entity  is  bald.   This  analysis  was  rejected  by  P.F.  Strawson,  who  pointed 

out  that  while  sentence  (1)  has  significance  (that  is,  that  it  has  a 

meaning,  which  we  are  able  to  understand),  there  is  a  difference  between 

reference  and  assertion;  and  the  function  of  the  noun  phrase  in  (1), 

the  present  king  of  France,  is  not  to  assert  its  own  existence,  but  to 

refer.   Thus,  Strawson  says. 

To  use  the  sentence  is  not  to  assert,  but  it  is  ...  to  imply,  that 
there  is  only  one  thing  which  is  both  of  the  kind  specified  ... 
and  is  being  referred  to  by  the  speaker.   It  is  obviously  not  to 
assert  this.  To  refer  is  not  to  say  you  are  referring.  ...  I  draw 
the  conclusion  that  referring  to  or  mentioning  a  particular  thing 
cannot  be  dissolved  into  any  kind  of  assertion.  To  refer  is  not 
to  assert,  though  you  refer  in  order  to  go  on  to  assert.   (Strawson 
1950:333;  italics  his) 

Since  if  there  did  exist  a  present  king  of  France,  (1)  could  be  used 

unambiguously  to  refer  to  him  and  to  make  an  assertion  about  him  (that 

he  is  bald),  Strawson  says  that  it  has  significance.  However,  because 

(1)  fails  to  refer,  it  must  siirply  be  considered  a  faulty  sentence  and 

not  one  that  is  either  true  or  false.  This  is  the  case  even  though  (1) 

contains  an  assertion,  and  though  philosophers  and  linguists  in  most 

circumstances  accept  the  generalization  that  an  assertion  is  either  true 

or  false.   If  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  sentence,  then,  is  dependent  on 

some  part  of  the  sentence,  that  part  can  be  said  to  be  a  presupposition 

of  the  sentence,  or  as  A.J.  Baker  has  put  it,  '...a  statement  asserts  p 

and  presupposes  q  if  q  must  be  true  before  p  can  be  either  true  or  false' 

(Baker  1956:371).^ 
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A  common  test  for  presuppositions,  then,  is  negation.  If  a  portion 
of  the  sentence  remains  true  or  unaffected  even  when  the  sentence  as  a 
whole  is  negated,  then  it  is  assumed  that  that  portion  is  presupposed. 
We  can  see  this  to  be  the  case  when  we  negate  (1),  for  example: 

(l)a  It  is  not  the  case  that  the  present  king  of  France  is  bald. 
The  meaning  of  this  is  equivalent  to  that  of  (l)b,  not  that  of  either 
(l)c  or  (l)d,  as  we  would  assime  it  would  have  to  be  if  the  definite 
noun  phrase  were  actually  making  an  assertion  about  the  existence  of  some 
present  kind  of  France : 

(l)b  The  present  kind  of  France  is  not  bald, 
c  There  is  no  present  king  of  France, 
d  There  is  no  present  king  of  France  and/or  he  is  not  bald. 

In  the  introduction  we  noted  that  restrictive  relative  clauses  state 
presupposed  material.   To  see  that  this  is  true,  we  can  simply  apply  the 
negation  test: 

(2)a  jis  lerki  ke  sath  mg  rahti  hu  veh  resayenvigyan  parhti  he 

'The  girl  who  I  live  with  studies  chemistry.' 

b  yah  bat  nehi  ki  jis  larki  ke  sath  mSrohti  hu  veh  rasayanvigyan 
perhti  h£ 

'It  is  not  the  case  that  the  girl  who  I  live  with  studies  chemistry,'.' 

The  m.eaning  of  (2)b  can  only  be  (2)c,  never  (2)d: 

(2)c  jis  lerki  ke  sath  mg  rehti  hu  voh  resayenvigyan  nohi  perhti 

'The  girl  I  live  with  doesn't  study  chemistry.' 

d  mf  kisi  lerki  ke  sath  nehi  rehti 

'I  don't  live  with  any  girl.' 

If  we  apply  the  same  test  to  past-tense  jab- clauses ,  we  get  similar 

results : 

(3)a  jeb  ram  ne  sita  ka  khilona  tora  tcb  veh  rone  lagi 

'V/hen  Ram  broke  Sita's  toy,   she  began  to  cry.' 

b  yah  bat  nehi  ki  jab  ram  ne  sita  ka  khilona  tora  tab  veh  rone  lagl 

'It   is  not  the  case  that  when   Ram  broke  Sita's  toy  she  began  to 
cry. ' 

It  is  the  main  clause  which  is  negated  in  (3)b  and  not  the  jab- clause.      We 

get  the  reading  of  (3)c  and  not  that  of  (3)d: 


tUd  j^c 
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(3)c  jeb  ram  ne  sita  ka  khilona  tora  tab  veh  rone  nehi  lagi 
'When  Ram  broke  Sita's  toy,  she  didn't  start  to  cry.' 
d  ram  ne  sita  ka  khilona  nohl  tora 
'Ram  didn't  break  Sita's  toy.' 
However,  (3)c  is  not  the  only  meaning  (3)b  can  have.   It  can  also  mean 
that  the  event  of  the  main  clause  took  place  at  a  time  other  than  that 
stated  in  the  when- clause,  as  in  the  dialogue  of  (3)e: 

(3)e  A:   jeb  ram  ne  si^a  ka  khilona  tor  diya  tab  veh  rone  logi 
'When  Ram  broke  Sita's  toy,  then  she  started  to  cry.' 
B:  nehi,  sita  tab  rone  Icgi  jeb  ram  ne  uske  bal  khice 
'No,  Sita  began  to  cry  when  Ram  pulled  her  hair.' 
This  recognition  might  persuade  us  that  jeb- clauses  are  not  presuppositions, 
after  all.  However,  note  that  B's  speech  in  (3)e  does  not  negate  the 
contents  of  the  jeb- clause  in  A's  speech;  that  is,  it  is  still  the  case 
that  Ram  broke  Sita's  toy.  Additionally,  (3)e  occurs  in  different 
circumstances  than  does  the  simple  (3)a;  B's  utterance  is  actually  negating 
something  like  (3)f: 

(3)f  sita  tebhl  rone  legl  jeb  ram  ne  uska  khilona  topa 

'It  was  when  Pam  broke  her  boy  that  Sita  began  to  cry.' 
In  this  situation  both  clauses  express  given  material.   Both  speaker  and 
hearer  know  that  Sita  began  to  cry  at  some  time;  they  are  trying  to 
determine  just  when  that  time  was.  One  of  the  additional  facts  about 
Sita  known  to  both  of  them  is  that  Ram  broke  her  toy.  The  function  of  the 
sentence  is  to  link  the  two  events  and  to  say  that  they  occurred  simultan- 
eously. Here,  then,  it  seems  that  the  jeb- clause  is  making  an  assertion 
about  the  time  at  which  the  event  of  the  main  clause  occurred.  If  a  jeb- 
clause  can  be  used  in  this  way  to  make  an  assertion  it  may  v;ell  be  that 
in  such  cases  it  is  not  a  presupposition.  However,  this  is  not  clear, 
as  application  of  the  negation  test  indicates  that  the  jeb- clause  still 
contains  a  presupposition.  That  is,  if  we  negate  (3)f,  as  in  (3)g 

(3)g  yah  bat  nehi  ki  sita  tebhi  rone  legl  jeb  ram  ne  uska  khilona 
tora 

'It's  not  the  case  that  it  was  when  Ram  broke  her  toy  that  Sita 
began  to  cry. ' 

all  the  material  we  have  noted  as  known,  given  material  (i.e.  that  Sita 
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began  to  cry  some  time,  and  that   Ram  broke  her  toy)  remains  true;   it 

is   simply  the  nev;  material  of  sentence   (3)f,   the  assertion  that  the  two 

events  occurred  at  the  same  time,  which  is  negated. 

As   far  as   I  have  been  able  to  determine,  when-clauses   in  any  language 

have  not  been  discussed  as  possible  candidates   for  presuppositional  devices, 

However,    Frege  has  discussed  other  adverbial  clauses  in  this   light  and  in 

his  investigations  has  noted  a  phenomenon  similar  to  that  we  have  just 

pointed  out  regarding  when-clauses :      that  at  times  they  behave  like 

presuppositions,  at  others  like  assertions.   Concerning  this  dual  nature 

of  after- clauses ,  for  example,  he  writes. 

In  the  case  of  these  sentences,  various  interpretations  are  easily 
possible.   The  sense  of  the  sentence,  'After  Schleswig-Holstein 
was  separated  from  Denmark,  Prussia  and  Austria  quarrelled'  can 
also  be  rendered  in  the  form  'After  the  separation  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  from  Denmark,  Prussia  and  Austria  quarrelled.'   In  this 
version,  it  is  surely  sufficient!}'  clear  that  the  sense  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  having  as  a  part  the  thought  that  Schleswig-Holstein 
was  once  separated  from  Denmark,  but  that  this  is  the  necessary 
presupposition  in  order  for  the  expression  'after  the  separation 
of  Schleswig-Holstein  from  Denmark'  to  have  any  reference  at  all. 
To  be  sure,  our  sentence  can  also  be  interpreted  as  saying  that 
Schleswig-Holstein  was  once  separated  from  Denmark.   ...In  order  to 
understand  the  difference  more  clearly,  let  us  project  ourselves 
into  the  mind  of  a  Chinese  who,  having  little  knowledge  of  European 
history,  believes  it  to  be  false  that  Schleswig-Holstein  was  ever 
separated  from  Denmark.   He  will  take  our  sentence,  in  the  first 
version ,  to  be  neither  true  nor  false  but  will  deny  it  to  have  any 
reference,  on  the  ground  of  absence  of  reference  for  its  subordinate 
clause.  This  clause  would  only  apparently  determine  a  time.   If 
he  interpreted  our  sentence  in  the  second  v/ay,  however,  he  would 
find  a  thought  expressed  in  it  which  he  would  take  to  be  false, 
beside  a  part  which  would  be  without  reference  for  him.   (Frege 
1950:71)5 

After- clause  and  when-clauses  have  identical  functions:  to  pinpoint  the 
time  of  occurrence  of  the  main  clause.   If  the  material  within  these 
clauses  is  false  and  is  known  by  both  speaker  and  hearer  to  be  false, 
or  if  the  material  is  unknown  to  the  hearer  (presuppositions,  after  all, 
contain  information  known  to  both  speaker  and  hearer),  then  the  sentence 
as  a  whole  fails  to  make  sense :  no  point  in  real  time  has  been  designated 
for  the  occurrence  of  the  main  clause. 

Strawson's  criterion,  as  we  noted  on  page  29,  states  that  a  presuppo- 
sition is  that  part  of  a  statement  on  which  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
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rest  of  the  statenient  depends.  We  have  seen  that  negation  of  the  whole 

sentence  can  then  provide  a  test  for  determining  whether  or  not  portions 

of  the  sentence  are  presupposed.  Suppose,  however,  that  rather  than 

negating  a  sentence  containing  a  when- clause,  we  siirply  delete  the 

when-clause  to  see  whether  or  not  the  truth  of  falsity  of  the  main  clause 

is  dependent  on  it.  In  this  case,  it  seeirs  the  rest  of  the  sentence  is 

not  adverbial-dependent; 

(3)h  sita  rone  leg! 

'Sita  began  to  ciy.  ' 

It  is  true  that  this  sentence  tells  us  nothing  of  the  circumstances  under 

which  Sita  began  to  cry,  but  it  nevertheless  is  the  case  that  the  truth  or 

falsity  of  (3)h  alone  can  be  determined.  In  this  analysis,  if  there  has 

been  any  tim.e  t_  such  that  Sita  began  to  cry  then,  then  the  sentence  is 

true;  conversely,  if  there  has  never  been  a  time  at  which  Sita  has  begun 

to  cry  (that  is,  if  Sita  has  never  cried),  then  the  sentence  is  false. 

However,  there  is  something  definitely  unappealing  about  this  approach. 

Whenever  there  occurs  a  perfect-tense  verb,  such  as  leg!  in  (3)h,  we 

assum.e  that  the  action  described  took  place  at  a  definite  time;  and  if 

that  time  is  not  made  clear  from  the  context,  we  expect  it  to  be  stated 

explicitly  in  the  sentence.   Frege  points  to  this  when  he  writes,  in 

speaking  of  subordinate  clauses. 

Almost  always,  it  seems,  we  connect  with  the  main  thoughts  expressed 
by  us  subsidiary  thoughts  which,  although  not  expressed,  are  asso- 
ciated with  our  words,  in  accordance  vfith  psychological  laws,  by 
the  hearer.   And  since  the  subsidiary  thought  appears  to  be  connected 
with  our  words  of  its  own  accord,  almost  like  the  main  thought  itself, 
we  want  it  also  to  be  expressed.   ...it  may  be  doubtful  whether 
the  subsidiary  thought  belongs  to  the  sense  of  the  sentence  or  only 
accompanies  it.   (Prege  1060:75) 

Thus,  even  though  (3)h  can  stand  by  itself,  it  would  be  a  most  unusual 
utterance  were  it  to  occur  outside  a  context  specifying  the  time  or 
circumstances  during  which  the  event  happened.   As  Frege  says,  we  want 
these  subsidiary  thoughts  to  be  expressed.   In  this  way,  then,  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  the  main  clause  is^  dependent  on  the  adverbial  clause.   Addi- 
tionally, however,  we  should  note  that  the  truth  of  the  whole  statement  of 
(3)a  (as  opposed  to  that  of  just  its  main  clause,  expressed  in  (3)h)  is 
dependent  on  the  truth  of  the  when-clause. 
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A  when- clause  can  be  negated,  however.      But  there  is   something  odd 

about  this  negation.      Note  that  it  might  be  possible  for  (3)i  to  occur: 

(3)i  A:     jab  ram  ne  sita  ka  khilona  tora  tab  veh  rone   lag! 

'V/hen  Ram  broke  Sita's  toy,  she  started  to  cry.' 

B:     yah  sac  nahi  ki  jab  ram  ne  sita  ka  khilona  tora  tab  vah 
rone  lagl — asal  me,  ram  ne  viska  khilona  nahi  tora 

'It's  not  true  that  when  Ram  broke  her  toy  Sita  began  to  cry. 
In  fact.   Ram  didn't  break  her  toy.' 

But  there  is  something  peculiar  about  this.     Note  that  we  can  also  say: 

(l)e  It's  not  true  that  the  present  king  of  France  is  bald — in  fact, 
there  is  no  present  king  of  France. 

(2)e  yoh  sac  nahi  ki  jis  larki  ke  sath  ttS  rehti  hu  vah  rasayanvigyan 
parhti  he — asal  me,  m£  kisi   larki  ke  sath  nahi  rahti 

'It's  not  true  that  the  girl  who  I   live  with  studies   chemistry — 
in  fact,   I   don't  live  with   any  girl.' 

But  if  statements  such  as   (1),    (2)a,    and   (3)a  were  to  arise  in  conversation, 

and  the  contents  of  the  definite  noun  phrase,  the  relative  clause,  and  the 

adverbial  clause  were  false,   it  would  be  much  more  common  to  deny  them 

with  but-statements ,   as  in  (l)f,    (2)f,   and   (3)j   than  as  in  the  above:      (to 

be  spoken  with  a  puzzled  expression  on  the  face  and  with  protesting 

intonation) : 

(l)f  But  France  doesn't  have  a  king. 

(2)f  lekin  ap  kisi  larki  ke  sath  nahi  rahti 

'But  you  (feminine)   don't  live  with  any  girl.' 

(3)j   lekin  ram  ne  sita  ka  khilona  nahi  tora 
'But  Ram  didn't  break  Sita's  toy.' 

Presuppositions   depend  not  only  on  the  knowledge  of  the  speaker,  but 
also  on  that  knowledge  of  real  world  conditions  which  he  imputes  to  his 
audience.      If  the  speaker  makes   a  mistake  and  includes  in  his  presupposi- 
tion material  of  which  the  hearer  is  actually  ignorant,  then  the  hearer 
can  either  accept  the  material  as  being  unquestionably  true  or  (as  is 
probably  more  frequently  the  case,   unless  the  hearer  for  some  reason  does 
not  want  to  reveal  that  he  has  not  known  the  information)  he  can  make  it 
clear  that   the  information  is   new  to  him.      Thus,    if  some  speaker  were  to 
say   (3)a  to  someone  who  hadn't  heard  about  Ram's  breaking  Sita's  toy,   the 
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hearer  would  probably  be   confused  by  it   and  might  very  well  say  soire- 
thing  like  (3)k  or  1: 

(3)k  ere-kya  ram  ne  sita  ka  khilona  tor  diya? 
'Oh--did  Ram  break  Sita's  toy?' 
1  ere — mujhe  malum  nehi  tha  ki  ram  ne  sita  ka  khilona  tor  diya 
•Oh— I  didn't  know  that  Ram  broke  Sita's  toy.' 
Either  of  these  is  more  likely  to  occur  than  the  denial  shown  in   (3)i. 

As  we  have  inferred  in  the  preceding  paragraph,   in  a  conversation 
each  partner  must  make  certain  presumptions  about  the  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  other  speaker  and  must  phrase  his  own  utterances  in  ways 
that  take  these  presuiriptions  into  account.      Paul  Grice,   in  observing  the 
kinds  of  rules  people  follow  when  participating  in  a  conversation,  has 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  both  participants  must  cooperate  with 
each  other.     As  a  part  of  what  Grice   calls  the    'Cooperative  Principle', 
each  participant  tells  the  truth  and  assumes  the  other  does  the  same. 
Additionally,  both  partners  will  follow  the  double-edged  maxim  of 
quantity:      (1)   Make  your  contribution  as   informative  as   is   required. 
(2)   Do  not  make  your  contribution  m.ore  informative  than  is   required. 
(Grice  196  8)  The  maxim  regarding  truth  can  explain  why  we  regard  the 
contents  of  a  jab- clause  to  be  true.        The  maxims  of  quantity  can  give  us 
a  clue  as  to  why  a  jab-clause  is  used  at  all.      As  we  have  seen,   it  is 
necessary  to  anchor  assertions  to  a  definite  time.     Therefore,   in  order 
to  provide  as   much   information  as   is   required,   at  some  point   in  the 
discourse  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  the  time  at  which  some  event  took 
place.      But  if  the  events  establishing  the  tim:e  at  which  the  main  clause 
took  place  are  already  known  to  both  speaker  and  hearer,   then  there  is  no 
need  to  state  them  in  a  separate  assertion.      Thus,  if  his  hearer  already 
knows  that  Ram  broke  Sita's  toy  at  some  tim.e  t^,   there  is  no  need  for  the 
Eoeaker  to  state  this   in  a  separate  assertion,  as   in  (3)m: 

(3)m  ram  ne  sita  ka  khilona  tora.      us  samay  vah  rone  lagi 

'Ram  broke  Sita's  toy.      At  that  time  she  began  to  cry.' 
In  fact,  by  the  second  maxim  of  quantity  this  separate  assertion  is  pre- 
vented from  occurring.     Thus,   som,e  sort  of  adverbial  formation  is  the 
only  option  the  speaker  has. 
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If  the  material  in  a  presupposition  is  later  shown  to  be  false, 

we  experience  the  feeling  that  the  Cooperative  Principle  has  not  been 

followed,   that  we  have  been  cheated  or  duped  in  some  way;  that  the  other 

speaker  isn't  playing  fair.      Avrum  Stroll  writes  on  this  topic: 

. . .   the  oddity  we  feel  upon  hearing  such  sentences   [ ' All  my  children 
are  in  college,  but  I  don't  have  any  children';    'Smith  has   just 
gone  out,  but   I  don't  believe  he  has']  stems   from  a  disparity 
betwen  the  conditions  we  assume  will  have  been  satisfied  whenever 
someone  is  trying  to  communicate  with  another  and  the  utterances 
we  expect  will  be  employed  in  those  circumstances.      In  effect,  this 
is  to  say  that  certain  assumptions,  or  presuppositions,  that  communi- 
cating human  beings  make  in  the  everyday  give-and-take  of  verbal 
intercourse,    fail  to  hold  or  are  violated  in  such  circumstances. 
(Stroll  1967:447) 

If  we  accept  the  contents  of  past- tense  ieb- clauses   as  being  presupposed, 

then  the  confusion  we   feel  if  we  later  leam  the  occurrences  stated  in 

the  clauses   as  occurring  did  not  really  take  place   can  be  explained  as 

being  on  the  sam.e  level  as  is  our  confusion  when  we  are  told  that  other 

information  we  had  presupposed  to  be  true  is  actually  false. 

Past-tense  jab-clauses  and  the  other  types  of  presuppositions  we've 

been  examining  are  similar  in  another  way,  too — that  being  that  they  all 

have  a  unique  reference.   Thus,  the  present  king  of  France ,  jis  lark I  ke 

sath  kZ   rohti  hu,  and  jeb  ram  ne  sJta  ka  khilona  tora  all  have  a  single 

entity  as  their  reference.  The  jeb- clause  is  slightly  different  in  that 

the  entity  to  which  it  refers  is  not  concrete,  but  is,  rather,  a 

particular  time;  nonetheless,  the  fact  that  each  of  these  specifies  a 

particular  referent  indicates  that  they  are  functioning  in  a  similar 

fashion.   Frege  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  in  fact,  that  such  adverbial 

expressions  should  be  considered  proper  names: 

Places,  instants,  stretches  of  tim.e,  are,  logically  considered, 

objects;  hence  the  linguistic  designation  of  a  definite  place, 

a  definite  instant,  or  a  stretch  of  tim,e  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 

proper  nam.e.   Now  adverbial  clauses  of  place  and  time  can  be 

used  for  the  construction  of  such  a  proper  nam.e  in  a  m,anner 

similar  to  that  which  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  noun  and  adjective 

clauses.   (Frege  1960:71) 

Whether  or  not  this  is  legitimate,  it  is  obvious  that  adverbial  clauses, 

as  well  as  definite  descriptions  and  restrictive  relative  clauses,  are 

used  to  make  unambiguous  references. 


.^;.v:*    -^j-rf 
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The  reader  may  have  noticed  that  throughout  this  paper  I  have 

specified  that  it  is  past-tense  job- clauses  which  are  used  to  state 

presuppositions.     This   care  has  been  taken  because  it  is  not  at  all 

clear  that  the  same  thing  can  be  said  of  jab- clauses  whose  verbs  are  of 

non-past  form,  that  is,  which  refer  to  a  habitually-occuring  event  or 

which  refer  to  the  future.      If  we  apply  the  negation  test  to  a  habitual, 

it  seems  as  though  the  contents  of  the  jeb- clause  are  presupposed.      For 

instance,   in   (4)b  it  is  t^e  main  clause  which  is  negated  (as   in  (4)c) 

and  never  the  adverbial   (as  in   (i+)d).      Moreover,   (H)ej  while  it  can  be 

said,   is  peculiar  in  the  same  way  that   (l)e,   (2)e,   and  (3)iB  have  been 

seen  to  be  peculiar. 

(4)a  jeb   (bhi)   hem  ciriyagher  jate  hg  tab  hem  turent  bhaluo  ko 
dekhne  jate  ht 

'When(ever)  we  go  to  the  zoo,  we  immediately  go  to  see  the  bears, 

b  yeh  bat  nehi  ki  jab  ham  ciriyagher  jate  hg  tab  ham  turent 
bhaluo  ko  dekhne  jate  hg 

'It's  not  the  case  that  when  we  go  to  the  zoo  we  immediately 
go  to  see  the  bears.' 

c  jab  ham  ciriyaghar  jate  he  tab  ham  turant  bhaluo  ko  dekhne 
nahi  jate 

'When  we  go  to  the  zoo,  we   don't  immediately  go  to  see  the  bears, 

d  ham  ciriyagher  nehl  jate 

'We  don't  go  to  the  zoo.' 

e  yah  bat  nehi  ki  jeb  hem  ciriyaghar  jate  he  tab  ham  turant 
bhaluo  ko  dekhne  jate  hg — esel  me,  ham  ciriyaghar  nahi   jate 

'It's  not  the  case  that  when  we  go  to  the  zoo  we  go  immediately 
to  see  the  bears — in  fact,  we  don't  go  to  the  zoo.' 

It  is  assumed  that  when  the  speaker  says  (M-)a  his  family  (or  v;hoever  the 

reference  of  ham  'we'  might  be)  goes  to  the  zoo  fairly  regularly.  Yet 

we  feel  uncomfortable  calling  this  a  'presupposition' — partly,  I  suspect, 

because  a  habitual  jeb- clause  does  not  refer  uniquely.  Yet  obviously, 

if  the  family  never  goes  to  the  zoo,  the  main  clause  can  be  neither  true 

nor  false,  thus  fulfilling  the  conditions  for  a  presupposition. 

The  problem  is  compounded  with  sentences  referring  to  the  future, 

however.   Consider: 
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(5)a  jab  hem  sikago  jaege  tpb  hem  pikaso  ka  but  dekhege 

'When  we  go  to  Chicago,  we  will  see  Picasso's  statue.' 

b  yah  bat  nahi  ki  jab  ham  sikago  jaege  tab  ham  pikaso  ka  but 
dekhege 

'It's  not  the  case  that  when  we  go  to  Chicago  we  will  see 
Picasso's  statue.' 

c  jab  ham  sikago  jaege  tab  ham  pikaso  ka  but  nahi   dekhege 
'When  we  go  to  Chicago,  we  won't  see  Picasso's  statue.' 

d  ham  sikago  nahi  jaege 

'We  aren't  going  to  Chicago.' 

e  yah  bat  nahi  ki  jab  ham  aikago  jaege  tab  ham  pikaso  ka  but 
dekhege — asal  ir.e,  ham  sikago  nahi  jaege 

'It's  not  the  case  that  when  we  go  to  Chicago  we'll  see 
Picasso's  statue — actually,  we  aren't   going  to  go  to  Chicago." 

As  in  the  other  cases  we've  observed,  the  effect  of  negating  the  whole 

sentence  is  to  negate  the  main  clause  and  leave  the  jab -clause  untouched. 

However,   the  possibility  that   the  jab- clause  may  not  come  to  pass  is  much 

more  evident  than  its  possible  non-occurrence  in  the  other  tenses.      (5)e 

is  just  as  peculiar  as  the  corresponding  sentences  have  been  in  the  other 

tenses,   indicating  that  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  the  contents 

of  the  jeb-clause  will  occur.      Nonetheless,  it  seems  much  too  strong  to 

say  that  it  is  presupposed  that  the  events  of  the  jab- clause  will  actually 

happen.     One  cannot  have  presuppositions   about  the   future  because  truth 

values   cannot  be  assigned  to  sentences  having  future  reference.     Leaving 

jab- clauses   for  the  mom.ent,   let  us   consider  simple  sentences  referring  to 

the  future.      Suppose  that  some  person  x  says, 

(6)a  kal  mE  sikago  ja  raha  hu 

'I'm  going  to  Chicago  tomorrow.' 
No  truth  value  can  be  assigned  to  his  statement,  even  though  it  appears 
in  the  form  of  an  assertion.  That  is,  if  we  were  to  approach  some  other 
person  with  (6)b, 

(B)b  'kal  X  sikago  ja  raha  he' —  soc  ya  jhut? 

'x  is  going  to  Chicago  tomorrow" — true  or  false?' 
he  wouldn't  be  able  to  answer  either  way.   However,  if  we  were  to  rephrase 
our  question  so  that  it's  words  appear  under  a  present  or  a  past  tense 
verb,  as  in  (6)c,  the  question  can  easily  be  answered. 


v;f  (l<^t 


(6)c 
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X  j  i-gv^  up'r  ^^   '<^3l  "^E  sikago  ja  rena  hQ — SgC  ya  jhQt? 

'"ii  )     (  that  he  is  going  to  Chicago  toirorrow" — true  or  false?' 

However,  only  God  could  answer  a  question  of  the  form  (6)b. 

Evidence  that  even  jab- clauses  with  future  reference  have  something 
like  presuppositional  status  comes  from  the  observation  that  these 
sentences  can  frequently  function  as  speech  acts  of  promising.  This  is 
the  case,  for  example,  with  (5)a,  which  can  be  either  a  declaration  of 
intention  (with  the  main  clause  acting  as  an  assertion),  or  a  promise, 

with  the  higher  verb  of  promising  deleted.  Since  in  order  to  make  a 

7 
promise,  it  is  understood  that  the  speaker  is  sincere,  we  assum.e  that 

he  would  not  word  the  sentence  in  this  way  unless  he  were  fairly  sure  that 

the  group  was,  indeed,  going  to  go  to  Chicago. 

A  final  piece  of  evidence  for  the  presupposition-like  nature  of 

future  tense  jab- clauses  can  be  found  in  contrasting  them  with  conditional 

sentences,  which  they  often  closely  resemble.  Thus,  there  seems  to  be 

little  difference  between  (7)a  and  (7)b: 

(7)a  job  ap  sikago   -)  .    ~       Y    tab  ap  pikaso  ka  but        ,  ,,  ~ 

-^  ^  "      (  ^aege  )  *^   '^  dekhege 

'When  you  go  to  Chicago,  you  will  see  Picasso's  statue.' 

(7)b  eger  ap  sikago   -J  .    ~       i     to  ap  pikaso  ka  but        ■,  ,  ,  ~ 

^         ^  7  ^^ege  c  ^  ^  dekhege 

'If  you  go  to  Chicago,  you  will  see  Picasso's  statue.' 

although  (7)a  would  probably  be  said  when  there  is   greater  likelihood 

that  the  person  addressed  will  indeed  go  to  Chicago.     However,  syntactic 

evidence  of  their  difference  also  exists.     The  native  speakers   I   consulted 

said  that  they  felt  that  with  jeb,   the  use  of  the  optative  jae  may  be 

for  politeness,  whereas  with   eg or  the  optative  verb  had  conditional  force. 

Testing  this  intuition  by  substituting  another  subject  for  ao,  we   find 

this   to  be  the  case:      a  jeb- clause  does  not  normally  take  an  optative   verb: 

(8)a  J3b  me  bharat    J     .   ^     f    tab  ir.C   ap  se  zarur  miluga 
^  Uauga^ 

"//hen  I   go  to  India,   I  will  definitely  see  you.' 
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When  we  compare   (8)a,   the  when- clause  sentence,   and  (8)b,  the  if- 
clause  one,  we   find  that  the   if-clause  tolerates  optative: 

(8)b  0Bpr  me  bharat     /  .  =      f    to  me   ap  se  zerur  miluga 
°  (^^augaV  -^     K  t^ 

' If  I   go  to  India,   then   I  will   definitely  see  you.' 

In  addition  to  the  future  tense  verb   (jaupa) ,   it  is   also  correct  to  use 

the  past  tense  form  with   an  if-clause,   follov/ed  by  a  future-tense  verb 

in  the  then- clause.      Even  though  the  if-clause  of  (8)c  contains  the 

past  tense  verb   form  gey  a,  then,   its  m.eaning  is  still  approximately  the 

sam.e   as   that  of  (8)b. 

(8)c  agar  mE  bharat  gaya  to  mE  ap  se  zprur  miluga 

'If  I   go  to  India,  then  I  will  definitely  see  you.' 
But  if  we  attempt  this  same  substitution  in  a  when- clause  sentence, 
replacing  the  ungrammatical  optative  with  a  past-tense  verb,   the  result 
is  pure   garbage.      (8)d  not  only  does  not  have  the  same  m.eaning  as   (8)a 
(as  we  would  predict,  were  the  future  and  the  conditional  identical), 
(8)d  fails  to  have  any  m.eaning  at  all,   as  we  cannot  link  the  when- clause 
of  the  past  and  the  then-clause  with  future  reference  to  achieve  a  sense- 
bearing  statem.ent. 

(8)d  *jeb  mg  bharat   gaya  tab  mC   zerur  ap  se  miluga 

*'When  I  went  to  India,  then  I  will  definitely  see  you.' 
The  past-tense   form  of  the   verb,   then,   has  simply  been  substituted   for 
the   future  in  a^ar- clauses  and  has  the  same   force  as   future   in  them 
(Y.   Kachru,  private   comjnunication) .     Thus,  we  see  that  jab-  and  ag©r- 
clauses  differ  syntactically  as  well  as   in  that  vague  area  known  as 
'meaning' . 

Although  it  is  obviously  false  to  claim  that  in  all  cases   a  jab- clause 
states  a  presuppostion,   I  hope  to  have  shown  that  in  at  least  some  instances 
this  is  the  case  and  that  to  give   false  information  in  a  jab- clause   is  to 
fail  to  follow  the  Cooperative  Principle.      A  useful    iirection  for  research 
at  this  point,   then,   might  be  to  investigate   the  other  relative-like 
adverbials   to  see   if  the  same   relationshio  holds. 
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NOTES 


I  owe  iinmense  gratitude  to  Zarina  Manawwar  Hock  for  her  intuitions 
as  a  native  speaker  and  for  her  seemingly  tireless  oatience  in  listening 
to  sentences. 

2 

For  examples  of  these  in  full  sentences  and  remarks  on  their 

usage,   see   McGregor  1972:82-7. 

3 
For  a  brief  summary  of  Russell's  position,   see  Linsky  1957. 

H 
For  similar  statements  of  the  same  notion,   see  Stcilnaker  1970: 

279  and  Stroll  1967 :UU7. 

It  should  perhaps  be  noted  that  Baker  19  56:373-4  rejects  the  notion 
that  such  clauses  can  never  assert  material. 

Of  course,  by  this,  we  also  expect  the  assertion  to  be  ture;  yet 
as  we  have  seen,  the  main  clause  can  easily  be  negated.  We  might  note 
that  it  is  only  the  skillful  liar  who  will  incorporate  false  material 
in  relative  and  adverbial  clauses.   And  in  this  situation,  even  if  his 
hearers  are  siispicious  of  his  honesty,  they  will  tend  to  accept  the 
material  presented  in  these  constructions.  Strawson  ooints  to  the  use 
of  such  sentences  as  the  present  king  of  France  is  bald  to  get  the 
hearer  to  believe  a  falsehood  when  he  writes: 

It  is,  if  you  like,  a  spurious  use  of  the  sentence,  and  a 
spurious  use  of  the  expression;  though  we  may  (or  may  not) 
mistakenly  think  it  a  genuine  use.   (Strawson  1950:331) 

7 
See  Austin  1962  for  details. 
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IS  TTTSRE  AN  a-EPENTHESIS  IN  SANSKRIT'^-'- 


^ans  H enrich  nock 


0:   In  two  recent  papers  (1972  and  Forthcoming),  Kiparslcj'- 
has  postulated  a  process  of  a-Epenthesis  for  Sanskrit. 
The  purpose  of  this  papur  is  to  examine  whether  the  evid- 
ence of  Sanskrit  does  ind.eed  support  the  postulated  pro- 
cess, and  in  so  doing  to  come  to  some  (admittedly  somewhat 
tentative  conclusions  about  the  general  conditions  under 
which  epenthesis  can  be  justifiably  postulated  as  a  pro- 
cess in  a  given  language. 

1:   In  the  mentioned  papers,  Kiparslcy  postulated  the 

2 
following  relevant  rules. 

(a)  \  process  of  0-Grade  Formation  v^hich,  in 
Kiparsky's  formulation,  deletes  unaccented  imderlying 
short  /a/  before  nonobstruents  follovfed  by  zero  or  more 
consonants  -olus  a  morpheme  boundary  (p. 38): 

^^^  ^-   acct.^  -->  2J/_  r-obstr.l  C^  . 

(b)  A  process  of  Vocalization,  by  v/hich  sonorant 
consonants  are  specified  as  syllabic  after  consonant 
plus  nonsyllabic  sonorant  and  before  vcel  (^2): 

(ii) 

r+  son.  -|   .  r   ^,0  T  -I    /  n    r+    son.  -,     „ 
^  cons.^  -->  "^-^  ^^^^'^   ^  ^   ^-   syll.^  ^ 

(c)  A  process  of  accent  Retraction  v;hich  in  effect 
accents  a  nonlov/  vocalic  segment  in  a  syllable  preced- 
ing an  accented  noun  ending  (but  not  before  a  verb  end- 
ing) (39): 
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(iii) 


c  r  ^  'i 

^0"-+  acct.-* 


CASE 


(d)  A  process  which  in  the  following  I  will  refer 

to  as  a-Epenthesis  and  vrhich  inserts  an  a  before  a  short 

nonlow  syllabic  segment  followed  by  morpheme  boundary 

and  a  nonconsonantal  segment  (42) : 

+  syll . 
(iv)  0  — >  a  /  [-  low  ]  +  [-  cons.1 

-  long 

(e)  A  process  of  resyllabification  which,  accord- 
ing to  Kiparsky  (fn.  8,  11),  takes  place  anyv;here  in  the 
derivation  where  it  is. needed  (1972:2): 

(v)   [+  son.]  -->  C-syll.1  /  [+  syll.]  

(f)  In  addition,  for  some  derivations  Kiparsky 
has  to  invoke  Sievers's  Lav/,  a  set  of  rules  specifying 
the  syllabicity  or  nonsyllabicity  (mainly)  of  high  son- 
orants;  cf.  the  following  relevant  subrules  (adapted 
from  1972:2):  r  ^ 

(--^  ^th^gh^  -->  f-  -y^^'^  ^S'— 

C|  ^ij;^]  -->  C-  syll.]  ("elsewhere") 

As  for  the  function  of  those  rules,  Kiparsky 
states  that  Vocalization  and  a-Epenthesis  are  the  prim- 
ary mechanism  to  eliminate  CRRV-clusters  rvhen  they 
arise  through  ablaut,  i.e.  through  0-Grade  Formation. 
(40-2.) 

Finally,  Kiparsky  postulates  another  branch  of 
Vocalization  (triggering  off  a-Epenthesis)  in  certain 
initial  CRV-clusters,  such  as  ^fbnV-.   (42c-3.) 

2:   Kiparsky 's  evidence  for  these  rules,  especially 
for  (Vocalization  and)  a-Epenthesis,  the  subject  of 
this  paper,  can  be  seen  from  the  following  derivations.^ 
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(a)     Instrumental  singular  of  n-stems   (and  similar 
forms  in  the  n-stem  paradigm): 
/mrtrdh-an-i/ 
mtlrdh-n-5 


(i) 

(ii)      

(iii)     

(iv)      

(V) 

Surface :   mOrdhnS 
(other  rules) 

(b)  Passive  sg.  3  pres.: 
/mar-ya-tai/ 
mr-ya-tai 


/at-man-a/ 
at-mn-a 
at-mn-a 
at-mn-a 
at-man-a 
at-man-§ 
atnonn 


.5 


/smar-ya-tai/ 

(i)  mr-ya-tai  smr-ya-tai 

(ii)  smif-ya-tai 

(iii)  (  Not  applicable  in  verbs  ) 

(iv)  sma:f-ya-tai 

(v)  smar-ya-tai 

Surface:  mriyate  smaryate 

(c)  Instrumental  singular  of  root  noun  tan-; 

/tan-g/ 

(i)  tn-a 

(ii)  t9-§ 

(iii)  t^-a 

(iv)  taij-a 

(v)  tan-a 

Surface:  tana 

(d)  Dative  singular  (and  other  forms)  of  the  i- 
(and  U-) stems: 

/agn-i-e/  /ar-i-e/ 

ar-y-e 


(vi) 

(iii) 
(iv) 

(v) 
Surface : 


agn-i-e 

agn-i-e 

agn-ai-e 

agn-ay-e 

agnaye 


arye 
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3:   Though  the  above  derivations  "^'ork",  in  that  they 
correctly  produce  the  correct  (or  desired)  outputs, 
there  are  a  number  of  problems  v/ith  them. 

3.1:   One  of  these  vras  pointed  out  by  Kiparslcy  himself: 

The  derivations  of  section  2  (d)  make  the  claim 
that  endinfTS  like  that  of  the  dative  singular  agnaye 
occur  only  after  heavy  syllable,  where  Sievers's  Lav;.  . 
specifies  the  /i/  of  the  underlying  suffix  as  [+  voc.]. 
After  light  syllables,  hov/ever,  where. Sievers '  s  Law 
specifies  the  xmderlying  /i/  as  C-voc.1,  we  should  get 
only  endings  as  that  found  in  arye.  In  fact,  hov;ever,  . 
v\re  find  the  ending  -aye  even  after  light  syllables;  cf . 
forms  like  sg.  D  ahaye  of  ahi-.  Kiparslcy  therefore 
correctly  concluded  that  the  difference  betv/een  the 
ending  types  -aye  and  -ye  cannot  be  synchronically  pre- 
dicted by  his  rules.   (420.) 

A.S  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  at  least  tv;o  forms 
in  the  i-  (and  u-)stem  paradigms,  namely  the  vocative 
and  the  (original)  locative  singular,  which  could  never 
in  the  history  or  prehistorj^  of  Sanskrit  have  been  de- 
rived by  Iviparsky's  27ules,  since  in  both  cases  the  en- 
vironment for  a-Epenthesis  was  never  met,  the  suffixal 
/i/  being  followed  by  word  boundar}^,  rather  than  by 
morpheme  boundary  plus  nonconsonantal  segment .  Compare 
sg.  V  agn-e  and  sg.  L  *agn-ai,   both  from  /agn-i/  if 
Kiparsky's  analysis  is  accepted;  and  contrast  these 
with  sg,  N/A  n.  v5r-i,  underlying  /v5r-i/,  and  similar 
forms  v/hich  unambiguousl37'  shov;  that  it  v/ould  be  imposs- 
ible to  reformulate  ^-Epenthesis  such  that  it  v;ould 
apply  also  before  v/ord  boundary.  These  forms  can  be 
related  to  the  i  and  ay  of  other  surface  i-stem  forms 
only  by  means  of  ablaut,  such  that  i  is  the  0-grade, 
ay  ~  _e  the  full-^rrade,  and  *5i  the  extended-grade  form.. 
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Considering  that  these  surface  forms  and  altern- 
ations^ as  well  as  of  course  the  principle  of  ablaut 
itself,  go  back  to  Proto-Indo-European,  the  i-  ("and 
u-)stem  forms  in  question  can  under  no  circumstances 
be  considered  evidence  for  a  synchronic  rule  of  a-Epen-. 
thesis,  even  in  earlier,  prehistoric  starves  of  Sanskrit. 

3.2:   \  further  objection  v;hich  must  be  raised  against 
Kiparsky's  analysis  is  that  the  tv;o  crucial  rules.  Vocal- 
ization and  a-Epenthesis,  are  quite  unnatural  as  formul- 
ated; 

Ca)  The  Vocalization  rule  syllabifies  a  sonorant 
before  vov/el,  creating  a  sequence  C^tlJV  which  is  not  per- 
mitted on  the  surface  and  vhich  is  in  conflict  '/rith  the 
general  trend  of  Sanskrit  rules,  as  well  as  with  the. 
universal  trend,  to  eliminate,  rather  than  introduce, 
clusters  of  syllabic  segments;  cf.  Hock. 1975:32-5  for 
the  (post-Rig-Vedic)  Sanskrit  situation. 

(b)  The  environment  for  a-Epenthesis,  namely  be- 
fore syllabic  segments,  frequently  even  before  tv;o  (l ) 
syllabic  segments  (cf.  derivations  (a),  Tc),  and  (d)  in 
section  2  above),  is  similarly  in  conflict  with  the 
general  Sanskrit  (and  universal)  trend  a'/ay  from  syllab- 
ic clusters,   additionally,  epenthetic  vov;els  are  a 
priori  rather  unnatural  before  other  syllabic  segments. 
A  much  more  natural  environment  for  vowel  epenthesis 
would  be  between  nonsyllabic  segments. 

These  difficulties  vdth  Kiparsky's  analysis,  hov;-  . 
ever,  can  be  easily  taken  care  of  by  eliminating  the 
rule  of  Vocalization  altogether,  by  reformulating  £-Ep- 
enthesis  as  indicated  in  (iv')  below,  and  by  reordering 
(a  slightly  revised)  Accent  Retraction  (rule  (iii)) 
after  the  revised  a-Epenthesis  rule;  cf .  the  derivation 
below. 
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(iv')   0  — >  a  /  OR  I?  +  [-cons.] 

/5t-man-§/ 
(i)       5t-mn-S 
(iv')     5t-man-§ 
(iii)     gb-raan-§ 
Surface:   atman§ 

3*5:   A  more  important  objection  to  Kiparslr7's  analysis, 
however,  is  the  fact  that,  with  the  i-  (and  u-) stems 
eliminated  as  plausible  synchronic  evidence  for  a-Epen- 
thesis  (even  in  its  revised  form),  it  turns  out  that 
all  alleged  instances  of  epenthetic  a  are  phonetically 
identical  vjith,  and  occur  in  the  same  environment  as, 
an  underlying  /a/  which  is  said  to  have  been  dropped  by 
application  of  0-Grade  Formation.  This  can  be  easily 
verified  b}'  checking  derivations  (a) -(c)  in  section  2 
above.  Note  that  there  are  no  instances  elsevrhere  in 
the  language  where  a  is  inserted  into  sequences  of  the 
type  CRRV  which  are  either  already  present  as  such  in 
the  .underlying  structure,  or  v/hich  contained  a  differ- 
ent, (derivationally)  lost  underlying  vov/el,  or  which, 

though  containing  an  underlying  /a/,  offered  that  /a/ 

Sa 
m  a  position  different  from  that  of  the  surface  a. 

Kiparsky's  analj'^sis  provides  no  e^rplanation  for 
this  remarkable .coincidence  of  underlying  and  surface  a. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  at  least  implicitly  be  claim- 
ing that  this  coincidence  is  entirely  accidental  (since 
a  priori,  any  short  vowel,  not  just  a, .but  also  i  or  u, 
could  have  been  inserted  by  epenthesis). 

4:   Given  this  situation,  it  would  seem  quite  prefer- 
able to  adopt  an  alternative  analysis  which  postulates 
a  derivational  constraint  against  the  application  of  the 
0-Grade  Formation  rule  if  this  v/ould  lead  to  CRRV-clus- 
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ters  (or  to  certain  nonpermissible  initial  CPV-clusters) . 

Under  this  analysis,  the  remarkable  coincidence  of 
surface  and  imderlying  a  v/ould,  of  course,  not  be  accid- 
ental. It  would  rather  be  the  result  of  the  fact  that 
blocking  the  application  of  0-Grade  Formation  preserved 
the  underlying  /a/  in  its. original  position.  Compare 
the  following  derivations. 

/mGrdh-an-a/  /at-man-§ 

(i)       ratlrdh-n-3  BLOCICED 

(ill)     §t-man-§ 

Surface :  mQrdhn§  atmanS 

5:   Though  this  alternative  analysis,  which  in  contrast 
to  Kiparsky's  "epenthesis"  analysis  I  v/ill  from  now  on 
refer  to  as  the  "constraint"  analysis,  thus  is  clearly 
preferable  and  more  explanatory  than  the  "epenthesis" 
analysis,  it  may  be  good  to  look  at  further  evidence,  in 
order  to  show  that  it  is  not  only  preferable,  but  indeed 
the  only  possible  analysis. 

6.1:   As  it  turns  out,  Kiparsky's  0-Grade  Formation 
needs  to  be  reformulated  as  indicated  under  (i')  belov;, 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  unaccented  underlying  /a/ 
is  zeroed  out  not  only  before  nonobstruents  follov/ed  by 
zero  or  more  consonants  plus  morphero  boundary,  but  also 
directly  before  obstruents  plus  moroherae  boundary;  cf , 
the  data  below. 

<^i'^   f-  acct.^  -->  0  /  _  (C-  obstr.l)  C^  + 
*  *  f 

Compare  as -mi  'I  am'  :  s-mas  'ue  are';  RV  (pa-pat-a 

'I  flev/'  :)  pa-pti-ma  'v;e  flew*. 

6.2:  As  in  the  case  of  0-Grade  Formation  before  non- . 
obstruents  (etc.),  so  also  directly  before  obstruents, 
there  is  evidence  for  restrictions  on  v;hat  kind  of  con- 


m.. 
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sonant  clusters  are  -oermissible  as  the  result  of  0-Grade 
Formation;  of.  the  following  evidence. 

Underlying  form        Surface  form 
pple.    /bhar-ta-/  bhip-ta- 

vs.  /bhag-ta-/  bhak-ta- 

/sad-na-/  san-na- 

pl.  2    /as-tha/  s-tha 

vs .  /ad-tha/  at-tha 

sg.  I    /pad-a/  pad-5 

vs .  noun  stem 

/upa-pad-a-/  upa-bd-a- 

In  addition,  there  is  evidence  that  at  least  some 
of  these  restrictions  are  in  the  process  of  being  gener- 
alized, such  that  even  vrhere  0-Grade  Formation  v;ould 
produce  perfectly  acceptable  surface  forms,  v;e  usually 
find  surface  forms  v;ith,  rather  than  without,  surface 

n 

a_.   Thus,  while  the  verb  root  as-  'be'  usually  shov7s 

f 
a-less  0-grade  forms  on  the  surface,  such  as  s-mas, 

s-tha,  3-anti,  (-)s-ti-  'being'  (but  also  -as-ti-  'be- 
ing'), all  other  roots  vrith  initial  underlying  /a/  and 
root-final  obstruent  have  surface  _2a,  even  where  a-less 
forms  would  be  acceptable.  Compare  not  only  at-tha 
'you  eat'  (where  t-tha*  v/ould  not  be  permissible),  but 
also  ad-mas  (not  d-mas* ,  although  dhraS-  'blow'  shows 
that  initial  dental  stop  plus  m  plus  vov/el  configurations 
are  acceptable),  ad-anti  (vs.  dant-  'tooth',  historically 
containing  the  regular  prevocalic  0-grade  of  the  root  ad- 
'eat',  but  synchronically  apparently  no  longer  related  to 
ad-). 

6.3:   It  is  unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper 
to  go  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  what  kinds  of  clus- 
ters are  permitted,  and  in  v;hat  environment,  and  what  are 
the  criteria  for  the  generalizations  of  these  restric- 
tions.  As  will  be  seen,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that 
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there  are  such  restrictions  and  that,  if  the  "epenthesis" 
analysis  vrere  to  be  maintained,  the  rule  of  a-Epenthesis 
would  have  to  be  adjusted  in  an  appropriate  manner  to 
account  for  the  presence  or  absence  of  surface  £. 

6  A:     What  i_s  important,  however,  is  that,  as  sho^^m  by 
the  evidence  below,  it  would  be  impossible  to  reformul- 
ate the  a-Epenthesis  rile  such  that  it  would  correctly 
predict  the  environment  in  which  the  a  is  inserted. 


Underlying  forms  Post-gJ-Grade  forms  Surface  forms 

o 

/-ak§-nau-ti/     /-k^-nau-ti/  ^  -aks-no-ti 

/  ,   ^'  /        /  1   4-'  /     Vf   CC+C      4.'  8a 

/-aks-ta-/       /-ks-ta-/    j  ' -Qs-ta- 


/kas-ta-/        /ks-ta-/     *\  kas-ta- 

/sas-ta-/        /ss-ta-/     Wc C+C  sas-ta- 

/has-ta-/        /hs-ta-/     J  has-i-ta-' 


AS  can  be  seen  from  these  data,  if  Kiparsky's 
"epenthesis"  analysis  and  its  sequence  of  rules  (0-Grade 
Formation  :  a-Epenthesis)  is  accepted,  it  must  be  ass\imed 
that  in  one  set  of  forms  the  allegedly  epenthetic  a  is 
inserted  before,  in  the  other,  after  the  initial  conson- 
ant of  the  consonant  cluster  arising  from  the. applic- 
ation of  the  (revised)  0-Grade  Formation  rule. 

6.5:  This  is  very  unlikely  to  be  attributable  to  the 
difference  in  the  kinds  of  consonants  v;hich  form  a  non- 


permissible  cluster  as  the  result  of  0-Grade  Formation. 
For  there  is  a  general,  independently  motivated  rule, 
given  below,  v;hich  would  automatically  convert  the  post- 
0-Grade  clusters  ks,  £S,  and  hs  of  the  last  three  forms 
in  6.4-  above  into  k§,  that  is,  into  a  cluster  v/hich  is 
identical  with  that  found  in  the  first  tv/o  forms  in 
section  5.4. 
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ks 
ss 


ks 


<  hs,  >    — > 

Compare  /sak-sya-ti/  — >  sak-sya-ti;  /dais-sya-ti/  — > 
dek-sya-ti;   /ja-has-ant-/  (pple,  of  the  reduplicated 
form  of  has-  above)  — ^>  ja-k§-at. 


6 .6 :  The  now  even  more  remarkable  fact  that  also  in 
these  fonns  the  surface  positions  of  the  allegedly' 
epenthetic  a  are  completely  identical  to  its  underlying 
positions,  but  (in  addition)  not  predictable  in  terms  of 
the  phonetic  environment  resulting  from  0-Grade  Form- 
ation, v7ould,  under  the  "epenthesis"  analysis,  still  be 
accidental  (in  addition  to  being  inexplicable). 


7.1:  In  addition,  as  the  evidence  belov;  shov/s,  in  the 
environment  betv;een  obstruents,  the  allegedly  epenthetic 
a  occurs  only  in  those  positions  where  an  underlying. /a/ 
has  been  eliminated  by  0-Grade  Formation.  Elsewhere, 
i.e.  where  there  is  no  corresponding  underlying  /a/,  the 
epenthetic  vowel  (if  any)  is  i,  never  a. 


Underlying  forms 

/-ak^-nau-ti/ 

/-aks-ta- 

/taks-ta-/ 

/bhag-ta-/ 

etc. 
/ub,j-ta-/ 
/iks-ta-/ 

etc. 


Post-0-Grade  forms 

/-ks-nau-ti/ 

/-ks-ta-/ 

/tks-ta-/ 

/bhg-ta-/ 


Surface  forms 

-ak§-no-ti 

-a§-ta- 

tas-ta- 

bhak-ta- 

ubj-i-ta- 
iks-i-ta- 


7.2:  That  this  cannot  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  con- 
sonant clusters  interrupted  by  i  are  preceded  by  differ- 
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ent  vov;els  (namely  high  vov;els)  is  indicated  b3'-  the  fol- 
lowing evidence . 

Underlying  forms  Surface  forms 

/has-ta-/  has-i-ta- 

/raks-ta-/  .  raks-i-ta- 

As  this  evidence  shov;s,  i-Epenthesis  is  independent  of 
the  kind  of  vov;el  v/hich  precedes  the  cluster  into 
vrhich  the  i  is  inserted.  The  only  relevant  environment 
for  i-Epenthesis  is  that  indicated  belov/. 

0  ~>  i  /  V(C)C  +  C 

7.3:   Again,  the  "epenthesis"  analysis  would  have  to  con- 
sider it  completely  accidental  and  inexplicable  that  the 
allegedly  epenthetic  a  is  restricted  to  those  positions 
where  an  underlying  /a/  has  been  eliminated  by  0-Grade 
Formation,  and  that  elsev.'here  only  i,  never  a,  serves 
to  break  up  consonant  clusters . 

8:   The  "epenthesis"  analysis  thus  fails  to  satisfact- 
orily account  for  the  additional  evidence  examined  in 
sections  6  and  7  above  in  at  least  two  v;ays: 

In  some  cases,  it  fails  to  correctly  predict  the 
surface  position  of  the  allegedly  epenthetic  a. 

In  other  cases,  it  fails  to  explain  the  regular 
difference  betv/een  the  alleged  a-Epenthesis  and 
i-Epenthesis,  namely  that  the  former  applies  only  in 
those  positions  v/here  an  underlying  /a/  has  been  lost 
through  0-Grade  Formation,  while  the  latter  applies 
elsewhere. 

9:   However,  no  such  difficulties  will  be  encountered 
if  the  "constraint"  analysis  is  adopted  (v;ith  appropri- 
ate changes) , 

In  that  case,  all  of  these  occurrences  of  surface 
a  in  only  those  positions  '/here  a  corresponding  under- 
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lying  /a/  occurs  find  their  natural  explanation  as 
simple  instances  of  the  underlying  /a/  remaining  on  the 
surface  due  to  the  derivational  constraint  (sometimes 
generalized)  against  the  application  of  0-Grade  Form- 
ation in  certain  environments. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  surface  i  v/hich  serves  to 
break  up  consonant  clusters  (and  v/hich  never  corresponds 
to  vowels  present  in  the  underlying  representation) 
clearly  is  the  result  of  a  true  epenthetic  process. 
(Note  that  capturing  this  significant  difference  between 
the  origin  of  surface  a  and  that  of  surface  i_  is  another 
important  asset  of  the  "constraint"  analysis.) 

10:  Thus,  considering  that  only  the  "constraint"  ana- 
lysis provides  a  natural  explanation  of  the  nev;  evidence 
examined  in  sections  5  and  7,  v/hile  the  "epenthesis" 
analysis  does  not,  it  is  clear  that  the  "constraint" 
analysis  not  only  is  the  preferable. of  the  two,  but  that 
in  fact  it  is  the  only  possible  one. 

11:  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  one  a  priori  con-. 
ceivable  v;ay  to  salvage  Kipprslcy's  "epenthesis"  analysis, 
namely  considering  a-Epenthesis  a  global  rule,  inserting 
a  only  in  those  positions  v/here  it  occurred  underlyingly 
and  where  its  loss  (by  0-Grade .Formation)  has  led  to  non- 
permissible  clusters.  However,  such  a  global  "epen- 
thesis" analysis  seems  to  be  merely  begging  the  question. 

12:   In  conclusion,  it  can  be  stated  that  the  results  of 
the  preceding  discussion  of  the  Sanskrit  evidence  against 
Kiparsky's  a-Epenthesis  (and  for  the  true  epenthetic 
nature  of  i-Epenthesis)  suggest  the  '^ostulation  of  the 
follov/ing  principle  governing  epenthetic  processes  in 
general.   (Though  the  principle  is  admittedly  still 
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somev/hat  tentative,  in  that  it  is  based  only  on  the 
evidence  of  a  single  language,  I  am  confident  that  . 
further  research  in  other  languages  vdll  confirm  it.) 

'Any  analysis  postulating  epenthetic  segments  must 
be  based  on  independent  evidence,  such  that  at  least 
some  of  the  surface  occurrences  of  the  epenthetic  seg- 
ment do  not  phonetically  or  positionally  coincide  v;ith 
a  (deleted)  underlying  segment.' 

FOOTNOTES 


An  earlier  version  of  this  paper  v/as  read  at  the  - 
1973  Annual  r^eeting  of  the  flichigan  Linguistic  Society, 
October  5»  19'^5,  at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  —  Research 
on  this  paper  vas  in  part  suToported  by  a  Universit3'-  of 
Illinois  1975  Summer  Faculty  Fellov/ship  and  by  a  joint 
travel  grant  from  the  University  of  Illinois  Department 
of  Linguistics,  Office  of  International  Programs  and 
Studies,  and  Center  for  International  Comparative 
Stud.ies. 
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Unless  indicated  otherwise,  references  are  to 
Kiparsky  Forthcoming. 

The  (lov;er-case)  Roman  nujnerals  refer  to  the  rules 
in  section  1  above. 

H. 

In  Fn.  12,  Kiparslcy  states  the  follov/ing.   'The  Rig- 
vedic  meter  sometimes  requires  syllabic  -an  in  other  " 
stem  types  too,  e.g.  nam["a]ng  "name",  ra.jTJIng  "king", 
and  even  after  short  syiiabies,  e.g.  sporadically 
vrs[a]nas  "bull" .   It  is  possible  that  these  forms  are 
not  exceptions^  but  raorphophonemic  scansions  of  the 
sort_ analyzed  m  Kiparsky  1972rb].  In  some  cases,  the 
traditional  text  spells  out  the  vov;el,  e.g.  bh^manas 
"\'iorld"  . '  —  AS  I  have  shovm  elsev/here  OToclT'Forthcom- 
ing),  forms  like  pi.  A  vy.^[a]nas  (but  always  sg.  G/Abl. 
vir^nas,  never  vy§[alQas*,  e::cept  in  one  very  late, 

dubious  attestation)  have  to  be  considered  in  a  differ- 
ent context  from  that  here  under  discussion,  since  they 
are  (at  least  historically)  not  0-grade  formations,  but 
full-grade  (guija)  formations  of  a  set  of  stems  which 
also  in  other  paradigmatic  forms  er:hibit  synchronically 
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aberrant  behavior.  As  for  forms  like  ngin[a]n5,  ra,1Ca]ng, 
bhOmanas,  the  follov/ing  cominents  seem  to  be  in  order, 
fa)  In  the  Rig-Vedic  nan-stems,  the  0-grade  forms  v;ith 
(metrically  required)  surface  a"  outnumber  those  vrithout" 
a  by  a  ratio  of  58  : "11  (or  IST.  Even  after  short  vowel, 
surface  forms  v;ith  a,  such  as  mahimjnas'(2::),  can  be 
found.  Cf .  TToclc  Forthcoming: 2. 10.;^,  fn.  16.    (b)  In 
the  simple  n-stems,  hov;ever,  only  tv/o  alleged  Rig-Vedic 
0-grade  forms  v.dth  surface  a_   are 'found,  namely  mah[a]na 
(2x)  and  ra,i[a]n§  (RV  10:97:22b)  .   As  I  have  showzTTn 
Hock  Forthcoming :2 .10.?,  the  former  of  these  t^-jo   forms 
might  well  be  emended  to  mah[i]na  (dissimilated  from 
/mahi-mn-§/,  instrumental  singular  of  near-synonjonous 
mahi-man-) .  For  the  latter,  I  would  now  accept  Lanman's 
(lbbO:5^5)  interpretation  that  emendation  to  rl.j  [a1n§ 
is  not  necessary,  since  unemended  r5,ina  v;ould""fit  per- 
fectly  into  the  cadence  of  a  catelectic  verse.  There 
v/ould  be  ample  precedent  for  such  an  interpretation,  for, 
as  Arnold  (1905:525)  shov/ed;  there  are  three  other  cat- 
electic verses  in  this  hyira  (1-4-0,  15c,  19c),  in  addition 
to  two  further  instances  of  (less  t^-pical)  heptasyllabic 
verses  (15a,  20a).  —  That  is,  0-grade  forms  vrith  sur- 
face a  are  limited  to  man-stems  (and  apparently  also  van- 
stems,  vrhich  I  have  not  looked  into),  v/hile  simple  n- 
stems  never  have  such  forms.  This  makes  Kiparsky's 
suggestion  very  unlikely,  namely  that  scansions  v/hich 
require  such  surface  a-forms  are  instances  of  metrical 
scansion  in  reference  to  underlying  or  intermediate, 
rather  than  surface  structures .  For  if  Kiparsky  were 
right,  v/e  would  e:cpect  such  forms  not  to  be  limited  to 
only  some  (sub-)categories  (of  the  n-stems);  i-re'would 
expect  to  find  them  also  in  simple  n-stem  forms.  It 
seems  therefore  more  likely  that  tlie  constraint  against 
CRRV-clusters  was,  in  the  Rig-Vedic  man-stems,-  in  the 
process  of  being  generalized  to  all  man-stems,  even 
those  in  -V-m(a)n-V.   (That  the  Ta^er  language  sho^/s  no 
such  generali zation  is-  not  necessarily  evidence  in  favor 
of  Kiparsky's  analysis,  and  against  mine.  Rather,  it 
may  simply  be  the  result  of  the  v/ell-knovm  fact  that  the 
dialect  of  Rig-Veda  vras  not  only  chronologically,  but 
also  geographically  different  from  that  of  the  later, 
post-Rig-Vedic  stage(s)  of  the  language.  For  one  such 
dialect  difference^  compare  the  fact  that  v;hile  in  the 
Rig-Vedic  future,  i-Br)enthesis  (for  which  cf .  section 
7.2  belo'-/)  seems  to  be  regular  after  all  roots  in  re- 
sonant, in  the  (more  central)  post-Rig-Vedic  stages  of 
Sanskrit,  it  is  regular  only  after  roots  in  r,  but  op- 
tional after  other  resonant s;  cf.  0' Bryan  1975:20.  In - 
the  even  further  Eastern,  niddle  Indie  dialect  of  Pali, 
i-Epenthesis  seems  to  have  been  optional  even  after  r; 
cf .  kasati  ~  kassati  from  /kar-ssa-ti/  <  *kar-sya-ti; 

for  these  forms  cf.  O'Br^^an  1975:155.) 
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-^    This  derivation  is  not  formalized  in  Kiparsky 
Forthcoming;  but  of.  Kiparsky  1972a :1. 

This  v;as  later  replaced  by  the  *-§u  of  the  u-stem 
locative  singular;  hence  the  historicaTTy  attested 
agn5(u) . 

It  is  true,  Kiparsky  (^2)  cites  one  form  v/here  an 
epenthetic  u  is  said  to  correspond  to  an  underlying  a, 
namely  dvaimatura-  'having  tv;o  mothers"  from  an  under- 
lying stem  /-mStar-/.  Hovever,  in  ani^-formations,  this" 
late  (apparently  only  Classical)  form  is  quite  anomalous. 
Forms  of  this  sort,  v/ith  -ur-,  are  othervdse  at  home  only 
in  the  set-roots,  v;here  they  are  of  no  relevance  to  the 
processes  here  under  discussion.  One  suspects  that 
dyaimgtura-  shov/s  a  late,  and  evidently  sporadic,  gener- 
alization  from  the  se't-formations  to  ani-t-formations.  It 
thus  can  hardly 'qualify  as  evidence  for  a  general  u- 
epenthesis  rule,  affecting  ani"t-formations  and  coexist- 
ing v;ith  the  a-Epenthesis  under  discussion. 

7 

Cf .  also  fn.  ^  above  for  a  similar  generalization 
in  the  Rig-Vedic  inflection  of  the  man-stems. 

Q 

No  accented  forms  of  this  (Rig-Vedic)  present 
happen  to  be  attested.  That  the  root  should,  neverthe- 
less, undergo  g!-Grade  Formation  is  seen  from  "oarallel 
forros  like  i-no-ti  (from  /ai-nau-ti/) .  Note  also  that 
although,  as  indicated  by  the  proposed  hyphens,  the 
forms  of  the  root  akg-  occur  only  in  compounds  with  a 
preverbj  this  is  of  ho  significance  for  the  subsequent 
discussion,  since  also  (som.e  of)  the  other  roots  examined 
can  occur  v/ith  proverbs. 

8a 

-Tote  that  clusters  of  stop  nlus  sibilant  plus  stop 

cannot  remain  on  the   surface.     They  are  eliminated  in    " 
three  differeijt   fashions:  ^(a)     Loss  of   the   first   stop, 
as  in  /takg-ta-/  — >   ta^-ta-  (limited  to  velars); 
(b)     loss  of  the  sibiT?nTrtr,~as  in  /a-bhag-s-ta/  ~> 
a-bhak-to ;      (c)     i-Epenthesis  (cf,   section  7.2),    as  in 
/raks-ta-/  — >   ra^s-i-ta-. 

q 

^    For  the  -i-,  cf .  section  7.2  belov;. 

Note  thatj  like  the  alleged  a-Epenthesis,  also  i_- 
Epenthesis  is  m  the  process  of  being  generalized  even 
into  permissible  clusters;  cf .  for  instance  has-i-ta-. 
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It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  environments  for 
i-Epenthesis  and  for  Kiparshy's  a-Epenthesis  differ: 
The' former  has  V(C)C   +0,  the  latter,  if  formalizable, 
has  something  like  (^1~^C+C .   Still,  there  is  nothing 
in  this  environmental  difference  which  v/ould  naturally 
determine  the  different  choice  of  epenthetic  vowels. 
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GENERAL  LINGUISTIC  STUDIES  IN  HINDI: 
A  REVIEW  OF  RESOURCES 

Braj  B.  Kachru 

0.      INTRODUCTION    :      In  discussing  the  resources  of  a  language  in  a 
specific  field  of  study  one  has  to  be  cautious  about  the  possible  re- 
actions to  one's  review.     /*   desirable  reaction  might  initiate  a  thought- 
ful reevaluation  of  the  literature  of  the  field,   and  open  a  dialogue 
between  scholars  working  in  the  field.     The  other  possibility  is  that 
the  reviewer,  by  attempting  such  a  study,   is   arousing  a  hornet's  nest 
which  might  awaken  various  language  attitudes.      Such  a  reaction, 
naturally,   is   counter  productive,   and  the  only  thing  it  does  is  leave 
the  unfortunate  reviewer  to  nurse  his  stings. 

I  expect  that  this  study  will  generate  the   former,   constructive, 
reaction  and  will  lead  to  a  serious  evaluation  of  the  growing  body  of 
literature  on  linguistics   in  Hindi.      It  is  with  this  hope  that   in  this 
study   I   have  set   for  myself  the   following  goals.      My  primary  aim  is 
to  present  an  over-view  of  those  publications  in  Hindi  which  are 
clcissified  as  belonging  to  the  areas  of  the  linguistic  sciences   (bhaga- 
vijnan  or  bhagasastr) .      I  shall  mainly  concentrate  on  the  books 
published  after  1930  and  focus  on  their  content  in  the  areas  of  theo- 
retical linguistics.      I  will  also  briefly  discuss   in  what  respects  the 
linguists  of  the  .so-called  Hindi   area  —  who  write  in  Hindi  —  have  shown 
insists  which   could  be  of  interest  to  non-Hindi  knowing  Indian  or 
western  linguists.      I  shall  attempt  to  evaluate  the  content  of  these 
studies  in  terms  of  contemporary  linguistic  theories  and  controversies, 
thou^   I  am  well  aware  that  the  meaning  of  the  term  contemporary  in 
linguistics   is  very  elusive.      Finally,    I  shall  revisit  the  hornet's 
nest  to  mildly  touch  upon  two  very  controversial    issues.      First,   given 
the  nature  and  scope  of  current  literature  on  general  linguistics  in  Hindi, 
what,   if  any,   are  the  limitations  of  a  student  who  learns  general  lingui- 
stics through  the  Hindi  medium.      Secondly,   I  shall  briefly  discuss  the 
pangs  which  the  scholars   in   Hindi   are  experiencing  in  developing  a 
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lingxiistic  register.  .  This  last  aspect  will  be  restricted  to  the 

question  of  linguistic  terminology. 

At  the  beginning  it  is  appropriate  to  answer  a  possible  question: 
Why  have  vre  chosen  the  Hindi  language  for  this  study?  The  primary 
reason  is  that  in  the  area  of  lingxiistic  studies  Hindi  has  several  points 
of  strength.   Let  me  m.ention  those  points  here  so  that  the  overall  picture 
of  gloom  which  this  study  presents  is  slightfy  reduced.  Among  the 
Indian  languages,  Hindi  is  the  only  one  in  which  a  large  number  of  studies 
on  general  linguistics  has  been  published  in  the  last  two  decades.   This 
intense  urge  to  publish  perhaps  shows  that  in  Hindi  there  is  a  group  of 
scholars  actively  involved  in  linguistic  studies.   Another  encouraging 
sign  is  that  several  works  on  linguistics  in  Hindi  have  run  into  three, 
four,  five  or  even  seven  editions.  Thus,  in  terms  of  interest  such  studies 
have  a  potential  reading  public.   It  is  also  worth  mentioning  that  out 
of  the  Indian  languages,  Hindi  is  one  of  the  very  few  on  which  several 
linguistic  studies  have  been  made  both  in  India  and  outside  India, 
using  various .  contemporary  linguistic  m.odels  (see  Kachru,  Yamuna  1968). 
Thus,  one  should  be  able  to  use  the  available  linguistic  research  on  Hindi 
for  illustrating  various  theoretical  concepts  in  a  book  on  linguistics  in 
this  language.   Another  important  consideration  cannot  be  ignored.  The 
achievements  and  failures  of  Hindi  scholars  in  developing  a  body  of 
linguistic  writing  might  also  help  scholars  in  other  Indian  languages 
to  give  a  direction  to  such  studies  in  their  respective  languages. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  useful,  if  at  the  outset,  I  briefly  define  what 
I  mean  by  the  areas  of  the  linguistic  sciences,  and  the  sense  in  which 
I  use  the  term.   My  use  of  the  term  is  rather  conservative  for  some  of 
my  North  American  colleagues.   I  shall  include  in  it  both  general 
linguistics  and  general  phonetics.   I  will,  however,  exclude  works  which 
are  of  some  theoretical  interest,  but  are  mainly  restricted  to  description 
of  Hiddi  or  its  dialects,  such  as  the  following:  Hardev  Bahri,  Hindi 
Semantics,  (Allahabad,  1959),  Ramsvarup  Chaturvedi,  Agra  jile  ki  boll. 
(Allahabad,  1961)  ;  Chandrabhan  Ravat,  Hathura  lile  ki  boll  (Allahabad, 
1967). 
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I  am  thus  mainly  concerned  with  such  books  which  are  expected 
to  expose  a  student  to  general  linguistics  as  an  autonomous  discipline, 
and  which  deal  with  the  linguistic  sciences  per  se,  and  not  necessarily 
with  the  description  of  Hindi  or  its  dialects. 

1.0.   THE  TRADITION  OF  LINGUISTICS  ni  HINDI:  The  number  of  books  in 
Hindi  which  deal  with  the  linguistic  sciences  is  rather  small  vrhen 
compared  with  the  major  western  languages.  The  main  reason  for  this 
limited  output  is  that  in  Hindi  the  tradition  of  general  linguistic 
studies  did  not  start  as  a  distinct  area  of  study  and  research.  What- 
ever linguistic  studies  were  initiated  in  t^e  so-called  Hindi  areas 
were  part  of  the  literature  curriculum  of  Hindi  literature  departments . 
The  primary  focus  was  philological  and  textual.  This,  of  course,  is 
not  much  different  from  how  general  linguistics  started  in  Europe  where 
it  used  to  be  part  of  the  departments  of  Classics,  and  later  of  the 
departments  of  Modern  European  languages.   In  the  case  of  Hindi,  such 
an  arrangem.ent  had  both  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.   Advantages 
in  the  sense  that  some  basic  language-oriented  research  on  Hindi  was 
accomplished.  On  the  other  hand,  it  had  its  disadvantages  in  the  sense 
that  Hindi  linguistics  did  not  develop  a  rigor  and  sophistication  v;hich , 
perhaps,  it  could  develop  in  a  theoretical  framework  that,  ideally, 
a  linguistics  department  could  provide  for  it.   In  the  departments  of 
literature,  this  serious  theoretical  framework  was  either  not  cultivated 
since  the  focus  was  different,  or  a  literature  department  did  not  provide 
the  proper  intellectual  atmosphere  for  it.  This  again,  is  not  true  only 
of  Hindi,  but  applies  to  most  of  the  languages  of  the  sub-continent, 
and  is  also  true  of  the  languages  of  Britain  and  other  western  countries. 
The  earlier  work  on  general  linguistics  in  Hindi  was  developed  partly 

under  two  traditions .  One  of  these  may  be  termed  the  Taraporewala- 

H 
Chatterji-Sen  tradition.        This  tradition  was  established  at  the 

University  of  Calcutta  and  came  to  its  culmination  during  the  period 

when  Suniti  Kumar  Chatter ji  held  the  Chair  of  linguistics  there.  This 

owed  its  origin  to  the  European  philological  tradition  of  the  later 

nineteenth  century.  The  second  tradition  —  though  linked  with  the  first 
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so  far  as  the  underlying  theoretical  concepts   are  concerned  —   developed 
by  direct   contact  of  some  Hindi  scholars  with  British  and  French  linguists . 
The  results  of  such  contacts  are  presented  in  Dhirendra  Varma's  La 
Langue  Braj    (1933;   reprinted   in  Hindi   in   1954);   and  Baburam  Saksena's 
Evolution  of  Awadhi   (1938).      An  earlier  publication  Tulnatir.ak  Bhasa- 
Sastr  athva  bhasavijnan  by   Mangaldev  Shastri   (Allahabad,   1925)   also 
shows  this  influence. 

2.0.      THE  EARLIER  INTRODUCTORY   COURSES:      It  was  what   I  have  termed  the 

Taraporewala-Chatterji-Sen  tradition  which  initiated  some   linguistic 

research  on  Hindi,   the  model  being  Suniti   Kumar  Chatterji's  The  Origin 

and  Development  of  the  Bengali  Language  (1926).   Following  this  model 

quite  a  few  studies  appeared  (e.g.  Udai  Narain  Tiwari ,  The  Origin  and 

Development  of  Bhojpuri  (I960)). 

It  was  again  the  need  for  introducing  the  language  component  in 

literature  departments  that  started  the  independent  work  on  linguistics 

in  Hindi.   One  of  the  first  books  in  Hindi  with  the  title  bha?avijnan 

appeared  in  1921.   It  was  written  by  Shyamsundar  Das  with  the  help  of 

Gopal  Lai  Khanna  and  published  by  the  Indian  Press  Ltd.,  Allahabad. 

It  was  received  well  and  by  1950,  it  had  already  run  into  six  editions. 

The  history  of  this  book  is  rather  interesting.   A  book  on  bhasavijnan 

was  to  be  written  by  Pandit  Chandradhar  Sharma  Guleri ,  but  he  died  without 

finishing  the  project.   It  was  only  after  Guleri' s  death  that  Shyamsundar 

Das  worked  on  it  rather  unwillingly.   In  the  Preface  to  the  first 

edition,  Shyamsundar  Das  says: 

I  very  much  desired  that  some  other  scholar  should  accomplish 
the  work  of  Guleriji.   But,  my  efforts  in  that  direction  failed. 

By  and  large,  it  was  a  successful  attempt  if  viewed  in  the  context 

of  the  linguistic  studies  on  Indian  languages  in  the  early  twenties. 

Shyamsundar  Das  had  the  following  aim: 

. .  .that  a  glimpse  of  the  fundam.entals  of  linguistics  should 
be  given,  and  the  relationship  of  modern  Indo-European 
languages,  especially  that  of  Hindi,  should  be  shown.   I  did  not 
intend  to  write  a  book  whicli  would  gain  respect  of  linguists, 
nor  was  I  competent  to  do  so.   (Preface.) 
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This  book  follows  the  earlier  works  of  such  linguists   as  Bopp , 
Bhandarkar,   Max  Mtlller,  Grierson,   Beams,  Kellogg,  Wulner  and  Gune. 

In  1925,  that  is,  about   four  years  after  Shyamsundar  Das  published 
his  book  ,   Mangaldev  Shastri  published  his   Tulnatmak  bhagasastr  athva 
bhagavijnan.      This  book   is  basically  influenced  by  the  nineteenth  century 
conparative  school  and  the    'comparative'   bias   is  evident  in  the  title  and 
the  sub-title.      The  sub-title   reads    'an  explanation  of  comparative 
linguistics   and  a  simple  and  easy  analysis  of  comparative  study  of  varioxis 
languages  of  the  world. '      Mangaldev  Shastri  had  the  advantage  of 
working  at  Oxford  and  he   returned  to   India  at  the  end  of  1922. 

There  was  a  gap  of  about  two  decades  till  another  significant 
book  appeared,   i.e.   Baburam  Saksena's  Samanya  bhagavijnan' (Allahabad), 
1943).      It  ran  into  seven  editions  by   1965.      At  the  time  of  its  publi- 
cation, this  book  was   considered  by  S.M.   Katre,  among  others    '...probably 
the  first  scientific  contribution  in  an  Indian  language  to  the  doctrines 
of  general  linguistics.'      (see  p.    359,   fifth  edition). 

A  majority  of  earlier  editions  of    Saksena's  book  are  comprised  of 
twenty-six  chapters  which  are  divided  into  two  parts.      In  the  first 
part  there  are  tv?enty  chapters  and  two  appendices .     The  second  part  has 
six  chapters  and  two  appendices.      The  various  editions     of  the  book  were 
revised  and  enlarged.      I  shall  have  more  to  say   about   its   revised 
editions  later. 

Considering  the  linguistic  literature  available  in  Europe  on  general 
linguistics  between  1920  and  1943,  and  the  interests  of  the  authors, 
the  two  books  by  Shyamsundar  Das   and  Baburam  Saksena  are  important. 
Shyamsundar  Das's  book  was  written  six  years   after  the  publication  of 
Leonard  Bloomfield's    Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language   (1914). 
Sakena's  book  belongs  to  a  period  when  writing  on  general  linguistics 
was   very   limited  even  in  the  west,   and  general  linguistics  had  not  been 
established  as  an  autonomous  discipline  in  many  universities.      It  was 
not  luitil  1944  that  the  first  Chair  of  General  Linguistics  was  established 
in  Great  Britain  and  was  held  by  J.R.    Firth  till  1956. 

The  picture   of  linguistic   studies   in  Hindi   did  not   change   until 
1950.      During  this  period  a  few  studies  on  Hindi  did  appear,  e.g.. 
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Hindi  Bha?a  by  Dhirendra  Varma.   In  this  period,  whatever  little  work 

on  general  linguistics  there  was  formed  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the 

post-graduate  degree  in  Hindi  which  included  a  paper  on,  what  is  termed, 

Hindi  linguistics.   In  this  paper  one  or  more  books  on  general 

linguistics  were  required  reading.  This  paper  was  later  extended  to  the 

B.A.  classes,  too.   It  was  mainly  for  this  tyoe  of  student  that  in 

1951  Bholanath  Tiwari  published  his  Bha?avijnan  (Allahabad).  I  shall 

discuss  this  book  and  its  revised  editions  in  this  paper.   In  the 

Preface  to  its  first  edition  Tiwari  says: 

While  studying  linguistics  for  the  M.A.,  I  realized  that 
inspite  of  scholarly  books  in  Hindi  or  English,  there  is  not 
any  book  which  would  include  all  the  expected  material  for 
an  average  reader.   It  was  this  realization  that  motivated  the 
writing  of  this  book. 

This  book  has  an  introduction  by  Dhirendra  Varma  in  which  he  attempts 
to  put  the  work  in  the  general  context  of  available  linguistic  litera- 
ture in  Hindi.   He  writes: 

There  is  such  a  shortage  of  books  on  linguistics  in  Hindi 
that  any  book  on  this  topic  will  be  welcomed  by  the  lovers 
of  the  Hindi  language. 

That  proved  prophetic  and  this  book  ran  into  six  editions  up  to  1967. 

It  is  still  prescribed  at  the  B.A.  and  M.A.  levels  in  most  of  the 

xiniversities  in  the  so-called  Hindi  area. 

3.0.      REVIVAL  OF  LINGUISTIC  STUDIES   IN  INDIA  AND  ITS   IMPACT  ON  HINDI: 
In  order  to  see  things  in  the  ri^t  perspective,  a  digression  is  needed 
here.      It  is  perhaps  well  known  that   from  1953,  plans  were  initiated  to 
give  a  new  direction  to  then  existing  insignificant   facilities   for  teaching 
and  reasearch  in  general  linguistics  in  India.     The  credit  for  it  goes  to 
the  Deccan  College  Research   Institute  in  Poona  which  initiated  a  pro- 
gram for  developing  linguistic  studies  in  India  in  cooperation  with 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  of  New  York.      The  leadership  for  this  project 
was  provided  by  S.M.    Katre.        The  result  of  the  faculty  exchange  and 
the  sumnier  schools  programs  was  that  a  large  number  of  scholars  and 
students  were  attracted  to  this   new  field. 
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It  was  then,  as  a  result  of  the  program,  that  quite  a  fev?  books 
were  written  in  Indian  languages  on  general  linguistics.   Some  of  the 
earlier  published  books,  for  example,  Baburam  Saksena  and  Bholanath 
Tiwari,  were  revised  and  enlarged.   It  was  again  after  this  period  that 
Bholanath  Tiwari  compiled  Bhagavijnan  Kos  (Varanasi,  196U),   This 
makes  Hindi  perhaps  the  only  Indian  language  which  has  such  a  dictionary 
of  linguistics. 

The  upsurge  of  publications  on  general  linguistics  in  Hindi  was 
significant.   Some  of  the  better  known  works  of  this  period  are  listed 
below  in  two  groups,  i.e.,  (1)  Introductory  courses,  and  (2)  Bazar-notes. 

1.  Introduptory  courses .   Dhall ,  Golak  Behari:   Dhvani  Vijnan 
(Prem  Book  Depot,  Agra,  1958);  Bwivedi,  . Devishankar  :   Bhaga  aur  Bhagiki 
(Laxminarain  Agarwal,  Agra,  195U);  Gautam,  Manmohan:   Saral  Ehasa  vijnan 
(Hindi  Sahitya  Sansar,  Delhi,  1965);  Mehrotra,  Ramesh  Chandra:   Bhageshapa 
(Arora  Printing  Press,  Raipur,  1968);  Sharma,  Devendranath :   Bhasa 
Vijnan  ki  Ehumika  (Radhakrishna  Prakashan,  Patna,  1966.);  Singh,  Amarba- 
hadvir:   Bhaga  Sastr  Pravesika  (Ramnarainlal  Beniprasad,  Allahabad,  1965); 
Singh,  Ramlal:  Bhaga- Pars an  (Vidya  Mandir,  Varanasi,  1963);  Tiwari, 

Udai  Narain:   Bhasa  Sastr  ki  Ruprekha  (Leader  Press,  Allahabad,  196  3). 

2.  Bazar-notes.   Mehrotra,  Rammurti :   Bhasa  vijnan  Sar  (Nagari 
Pracharani  Sabba,  Varanasi,  1946);  Saroj ,  Bharat  Bhushan:  Bhaga  vijnan 
(Hindi  Sahitya  Sansar,  Delhi,  7th  edition,  1967). 

4.0.   THEORETICAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  LINGUISTIC  COURSES  IN  HINDI:   I  shall 
now  attempt  a  general  survey  of  some  of  the  above  mentioned  works .   This 
is  not  supposed  to  be  a  detailed  review:  the  aim  is  to  focus  attention 
on  some  of  the  more  important  points  in  some  selected  works. 

Let  us  first  examine  what  the   writers  understand  by  these  two 
basic  and  crucial  linguistic  terms,  linguistics  and  grammar . 

I  would  like  to  argue  that  in  Hindi  these  two  terms  are  not  under- 
stood in  the  same  sense  as  they  are  understood  in  contemporary  general 
linguistics.   What  is  more  important,  it  can  also  be  shown  that  these 
studies  do  not  present  even  the  later  nineteenth  century  view  of  linguistics 
which  was  adopted  by  the  so-called  structuralists.   Consider  the  following: 
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Bhaga  vijnan,  Manpal  Dev  Shastri  (d.  2). 

The  meaning  of  linguistics  is  the  science  of  or  about 
language...   There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  'knowledge' 
and  'science'  of  anything.   By  'knowledge'  or  'general  know- 
ledge' ,  we  mean  only  the  knowledge  about  the  form  of  a  thing. 
But  upapatti-sahit  knowledge  is  called  science.   In  this  we 
are  not  satisfied  only  with  the  form  of  a  thing,  but  investi- 
gate the  reason  of  that  form. 

It  is  an  interesting  definition,  but  has  comparativist  bias  as  is  clear 

from  the  following:   (p.  2"> 

The  main  factor  which  separates  science  from  general  knov;ledge 
is  its  comparative  nature. 

And  he  rightly  claims:   (p.  3) 

In  reality  it  is  this  comparative  reaction  which  has 
developed  the  science  of  language. 

Bhasa  vijnan,  Shyamsundar  Das  (p.  1) 

Linguistics  is  that  science  which  analyses  and  explains 
different  parts  and  forms  of  a  language. 

Bhaga  vijnan,  Bholanath  Tiwari 

Linguistics  is  that  science  which  involves  descriptive, 
historical,  and  comparative  study  not  only  of  a  particular 
language  but  of  [languages]  in  general.   It  discusses  the 
growth,  structure,  nature,  development  and  determines 
principles  for  all  these. 

There  is  no  sense  in  my  multiplying  here  the  definitions  given  in 

the  other  books.   In  most  of  the  earlier  books,  this  type  of  definition 

has  genercLLly  been  followed.   In  two  recent  works  linguistics  is  defined 

in  the  following  terms:   Ramlal  Singh  in  his  Bhasasastr  (p.  333) 

repeats  the  above  definition  of  Tiwari.   According  to  him,  linguistics 

follows  descriptive,  historical  and  comparative  methods  and  presents 

logical  (tarka  sanghat)  research  and  analysis  about  the  written  and 

spoken  language.   It  includes,  as  Tiwari  also  says,  principles  and 

rules  about  a  particular  language  or  languages  in  general.   In  Saral 

Bhasavijnan,  Manmohan  Gautam  considers  linguistics  that  science  which 

uses  historical  and  comparative  methods  in  order  to  present  a  scientific 

explanation  about  the  growth,  structure,  nature,  development  and  decay 

of  a  language. 
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After  a  very  casual  look  at  these  definitions  one  can  make  the 
following  observations.   First  there  is  no  clear  indication  of  what  is 
meant  by  linguistics  as  an  area  of  human  knowledge.   The  impression  given 
is  that  it  presents  comparison  and  structures  of  languages.   According 
to  these  definitions,  it  also  sets  principles  (sidhanta)  but  it  is  not 
mentioned  what  is  meant  by  'principles'.   Second,  the  job  of  linguistics 
is  seen  as  one  of  collecting  the  facts  and  presenting  the  data.   These 
facts,  it  is  claimed,  may  further  be  enumerated  scientifically  (vaijnanik 
vyakhya) .   It  is  never  made  clear  what  a  scientific  explanation  is  say, 
as  opposed  to  a  non-scientific  explanation.   The  clues  which  are  there 
suggest  a  deep  impact  of  ill  digested  behavioristic  (and  non-mentalistic) 
attitudes.   In  the  very  recent  publications  too,  the  dichotomy  between 
the  mentalistic  and  ncn-m.entalistic  attitudes  is  not  even  mentioned. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  clear  ideas  are  presented  about  the 
notion  grammar  either.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  a  rather 
trivial  and  one  sided  concept  of  grammar  has  developed  in  Hindi.   In 
these  works  the  term  'grammar'  is  understood  primarily  in  the  sense  of 
'usage'.   Notice  that  this  cannot  be  explained  away  as  the  influence 
of  structuralism  since,  in  the  structural  literature  too,  the  dis- 
tinction betv/een  the  three  uses  of  the  term  'grammar'  (usage ,  description 
and  rules)  is  maintained.   In  fact  a  closer  look  at  the  earlier 
linguistic  literature  reveals  that  in  much  earlier  works  (e.g.,  Henrj'- 
Sweet)  this  distinction  betv;een  the  different  uses  of  grammar  was  main- 
tained.  Consider,  for  example,  the  following  definitions: 

grammar  presents  the  factual  information  about  a 
language,  but  linguistics  analyses  that  material  and 
solves  the  question  of  the  why  and  how  of  that  material. 
(Amarbahadur  Singh,  Bhaga  sastr  pravesika  p.  16). 

The  area  of  grammar  is  applied.   It  lays  emphasis  on 
the  current  usage  of  a  language...  (ibid,  p.  7) 

...grammar  only   collects   the  sounds   and  word-forms   in  a 
factual  V7ay  and  linguistics  shows  its  use.    (Baburam  Saksena, 
Samanya  Bhagavijfian,   p.    37) 

The  meaning  of  the  term  'grammar'  is  segmentation,   (ibid, 
p.  12) 

Grammar  gives   the  standard   form  of  a  language.      It   is 
description-oriented.      It   concentrates  mainly  of  the   applied 
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aspects  of  language.   (Bholanath  Tiwari  Bhasyavijnan  p.  13). 

These  definitions  of  the  term  'grammar'  are  not  very  close  to  how  this 

concept  is  used  in  current  literature,  and  how  it  was  used  earlier  by 

serious  'traditional'  grammarians.   Notice,  for  example,  the  following 

definitions  of  'grammar': 

The   formalized  grammar  is   intended  to  be   a   characterization 
of  the   abilities  of  a  native   speaker...      VJe  would  like  the 
structural   description  to  be  the  basis   for  explaining  a  great 
deal  of  what  the  native  speaker  knows   to  be   true  of  speech 
events,   beyond  the'.r  degree   of  well-formedness.      (Noam  Chomsky: 
'Explanatory  Models  in  Linguistics'    in  Logic,   Methodology,   and 
Philosophy  of  Science,   Stanford,   1962.) 

or 

Grammars  answer  the  question:  What  does  the  speaker  knew  about 
the  phonological  and  syntactic  structures  of  his  language  that 
enables  him  to  use  and  understand  any  of  its  sentences,  including 
those  he  has  not  previously  heard.   (J.J.  Katz,  J. A.  Fodor, 
'The  Structure  of  a  Semantic  Theory'  in  Language ,  1963,  p.  172.) 

The  above  discussed  definitions  of  the  concepts  grammar  and 

linguistics  in  Hindi  reveal  that  the  goals  set  for  linguistic  descriptions 

in  terms  of  the  underlying  theory  are  rather  uninteresting.   A  textbook 

writer  in  linguistics  has  to  make  a  basic  decision  on  how  to  interpret 

the  terms  linguistics  and  grammar  before  he  embarks  on  the  project  of 

textbook  writing.   It  is  this  decision  which  determines  the  planning, 

organization  and  presentation  of  a  textbook  (see  section  6.0).   It  seems 

to  me  that  a  large  number  of  textbook  writers  have  failed  to  make  this 

initial  decision.   The  result  of  this  is  that  most  of  the  textbooks  give 

the  inpression  of  being  undigested,  badly  organized,  rehashes  of  English 

textbooks  with  no  underlying  theory  to  present  a  consistent  linguistic 

approach. 

5.0.   THE  CONTENT  OF  AN  INTRODUCTORY  LINGUISTIC  COURSE:   On  general 
linguistics  the  representative  textbooks  in  Hindi  are  by  Shyamsundar  Das, 
Mangaldev  Sastri  and  Baburam  Saksena.   It  seems  that  these  three  have 
set  the  model  for  what  a  textbook  on  general  linguistics  should  contain. 
For  these  three,  (as  Shyamsundar  Das  acknowledges)  the  models  have 
been  Bopp,  Bhandarkar,  Max  MUller,  Beams,  etc. 
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In  Shyamsundar  Das  the  eight  chapters  treat  the  following  topics: 
Introduction:  language  and  speech;  the  classification  of  languages; 
sound  and  sound  change;  morphology;  semantics;  the  development  of 
Indian  scripts;  prehistorical  discovery;  a  linguistic  description  of 
vowels  and  consonants  of  Hindi.   Baburam  Saksena's  course  is  more 
sophisticated  and  much  more  elaborate  than  others  and  follows  the  pattern 
of  general  linguistic  courses  which  were  available  in  Europe  during  that 
period.   Note,  however,  that  this  can  be  said  about  the  earlier  editions 
only,  and  not  about  the  recent  editions  which  I  shall  discuss  later 
in  this  paper. 

Table  I  (see  following  page)  presents  the  analysis  of  the 
content  of  certain  selected  introductory  linguistic  courses: 

6.0.   PLANNING  OF  INTRODUCTORY  COURSES:   By  planning  of  a  textbook 
I  mean  the  organization  of  the  material  from  the  point  of  view  of 
content  and  presentation.   I  shall  also  briefly  discuss  the  research 
methodology  adopted  in  these  courses. 

On  the  whole  the  presentation  of  the  introductory  courses  does  not 
show  that  these  are  meant  for  a  well  defined  group  of  students  ,  nor  do 
they  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  particular  curriculum  for  which  these 
books  are  written.   The  content  of  these  textbooks  varies  significantly, 
though  the  variation  in  the  quality  is  of  very  insignificant  degrees. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  Udai  Narain  Tiwari's  book  highly  restricted 
in  scope,  while  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  Bholanath  Tiwari's  book 
with  its  extremely  superficial  treatment  of  topics.   In  Udai  Narain 
Tiv;ari  there  are  ten  chapters  (pp.  1-203),  and  ten  Appendices  (pp. 
206-3014).   Out  of  203  pages  there  are  4i+  pages  of  Introduction,  and 
surprisingly  we  find  immediately  after  that  a  chapter  on  'Linguistic 
Survey'  (pp.  44-74)  which  starts  with  Grierson's  work.   Then  again. 
Chapter  Seven  (pp.  180-193)  is  on  dialectology.   Chapter  nine  is  on 
'Linguistic  Geography'.   In  Bholanath  Tiwari ,  the  Table  of  Contents 
for  a  book  of  626  pages  runs  into  twelve  pages  (pp.  12).  This  is 
just  to  show  how  the  range  of  the  textbooks  varies. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  Hindi  is  still  developing  a  'register' 
of  linguistics  (see  section  8.0  for  further  discussion).   We  naturally 
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do  not  have  a  'cline'  of  styles  in  Hindi  which  we  find,  say  in  English. 

All  the  introductory  courses  read  like  laboured  translations  of 

English  introductory  courses.  The  three  books  which  read  well  are 

Devendranath  Sharma  (1966),  Devishankar  Dwivedi  (IGeu)  and  parts  of 

Ramesh  Chandra  Mehrotra  (1968).   However,  one  has  to  be  very  cautious 

7 
m  using  these  m  the  classroom. 

7.0.   CONTEMPORARY  LINGUISTICS  AND  GENERAL  LINGUISTIC  STUDIES  IN  HINDI: 
I  shall  use  the  term  'contemporary  linguistics'  in  two  senses.   First, 
as  a  wider  concept  referring  to  the  rethinking  in  linguistics  which 
became  apparent  around  1940,  and  gained  a  momentum  after  the  mid- fifties, 
This  general  rethinking  was  not  necessarily  restricted  to  one  part  of 
the  world,  nor  to  a  particular  school  of  linguistics.  Second,  I  shall 
particularize  this  use  to  refer  to  those  important  breakthroughs  which 
have  been  labelled  under  different  schools,  e.g.,  the  Transformational- 
Generative,  the  Tagmemic,  the  Prosodic,  and  the  Scale  and  Category. 

In  the  following  table,  I  have  summarized  the  information  on 
contemporary  linguistics  in  selected  introductory  courses  (see  Table  II). 


TABLE  II: 


INFORMATION  ON  CONTEMPORARY  SCHOOLS  OF  LINGUISTICS 
IN  INTRODUCTORY  COURSES 


Name   and  author  of 
introductory   course 

Pages  de- 
voted to 
contemporary 
linguistics 

I 
i 

Contemporary    'Schools' 

1 
TG 

Tagmemic j   Prosodic 

Scale 

Prague 

Bha§5  aur  Bha§iki 
Devishankar  Dwivedi 

— 





__ 



__ 

Saral  Bha^avi-jnan 
Manmohan  Gautam 

__ 

__ 

__ 

__ 

Bhasaviinan  ki 

Bhumika 
Devendranath   Sharma 

3 

Bha5asastr  Pravesika 
Amar  Bahadur  Singh 

__ 

__ 



__ 

— 

Bha§a  Bars an 
Ramlal  Singh 



-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bhasaviinan 
Bholanath   Tiwari 

11 

linej 



1   1/4 

1   1/4 

1/2 

Bhagasastr  ki 
Ruprekha 
1        Udai   Narain  Tiwari 
i 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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The   content  on  contemporary   linguistics   in  the  above   table  is 
very  limited.      If  we  take  a   closer  look   at   this   very  meagre   content, 
our  feeling  of  discouragement   changes   to  dismay.      The  reason  for 
this   is  that  this   very   meagre  percentage   is   misleading.      Only  a  trickle 
of  contemporary  linguistics   is  bad,  but  what   is  worse   is  that   even 
that  is  either  wrong,  or  misleading  or  both.      This   is   unfortunately 
true  of  Baburam  Saksena"s  recent  editions  of  Samanya  Bhasavijnan,   and 
more  true  of  Bholanath  Tiwri  and  others. 

After  reading  whatever  little  has  been  written  on  contemporary' 
linguistics,   according  to  these  books  the  following  seem  to  be  the 
basic  tenets  of  the  current  trends  in  linguistics. 

1.  Phonemics   as   the  basic  breakthrough;      In  Bholanath  Tiwari 

(3rd  edition,  1961,  p.  557)  under  'Modern  Linguists,  Schools  and  Trends' 

we  have  statements  such  as  'phonemics  is  the  contribution  of  this  school 

[American  school]  and  on  this  basis  it  is  also  called  the  phoneme  school.' 

In  Samanya  Bhasavijnan  (6th  edition,  p.  87)  Baburam  Saksena  writes: 

The  development  of  phonemics  is  m.ost  important  among  the 
current  developments  of  linguistics.   This  branch  of 
lingvoistics  has  developed  in  America  by  the  researches  of 
American  scholars.   The  gi?eat  propounder  of  this  science 
[Phonemics]  is  Kenneth  L.  Pike. 

This  statement  is  theoretically  misleading  and  historically  wrong. 
Gautam  (Saral  Bhagavijnan,  p.  197)  is  less  enthusiastic  about  phonemics 
but  says  that  [phonemics]  is  an  important  part  of  modern  linguistics. 
On  the  sam.e  page,  however,  he  comes  up  with  a  startling  statement  that 
'bhasadhvani  [speech  sound]  and  dh van i- gram  [phoneme]  have  the  rela- 
tionship of  an  individual  and  group.   From  a  theoretical  point,  says 
Gautam, 'bhagadhvani  is  more  important....'   (This  book  had  run  into 
three  editions  by  19651) 

2.  Semantics  and  lingviistics :   The  idea  that  semantics  has  a 
disputed  status  in  linguistics  somehow  got  associated  in  Hindi  with 
contemporary  linguistics  as  a  whole.  The  result  is  that  one  finds  state- 
ments such  as  'This  school  [the  American  School!  does  not  consider 
semantics  under  meaning.'   This  is  again  from  Bholanath  Tiwari  (3rd 
Edition,  p.  575) . 
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It  is   interesting  that  he  has  put  this   remark  in  bold- face. 

On  reading  pages  22-24   (7th  edition)   of  Baburam  Saksena  one  again 

gets  the   same   impression.      Udai  Narain  Tiwari   (Bhagasastr  ki  Ruprekha, 

p.    15)   says: 

The  meaning  changes  with  time  therefore  modern  linguists  do  not 
attach  special  importance  to  this  branch  [semantics]  of 
linguistics. 

In  Dh vani vi j nan  ( p .  9,  Appendix),  Dhall  writes: 

Descriptive  linguist?  get  the  knowledge  of  the  method  of 
expression  of  a  language,  not  its  meaning. 

This  misunderstanding  seems  to  have  developed  by  following  the 

Bloomfieldian  tradition  too  closely.   And,  by  not  trying  to  understnad 

the  nonmentalistic  behavioristic  arguments  of  Bloomfield  and  his  group. 

It  is  evident  from  C.C.  Frie^  paper,  'Meaning  and  Linguistic  Analysis', 

( Language  30,  1954)  that  there  were  not  necessarily  theoretical  constraints 

on  including  meaning  in  linguistics ,  but  merely  procedural  problems . 

I  think  a  short  digression  on  the  question  of  semantics  in  linguistics 

will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

In  linguistic  theory  after  19U0  there  was  not  one  approach  on  the 

status  of  semantics  in  linguistics.   And  Bloomfield 's  was  merely  one  of 

the  many  approaches.   He  was  throughout  fighting  against  what  he  called 

the  traditional  'mentalistic' 'approach  to  language.  This  led  him  to 

concentrate  on  form  only  (as  opposed  to  content ) ,  since,  as  he  says,  a 

linguist  has  no  'scientifically'  precise  means  to  define  words  like 

hate ,  love,  anger,  gay,  sad,  hence  the  statements  of  meaning  are  the 

'weak  point  in  language-study,  and  will  remain  so  until  human  knowledge 

advances  very  far  beyond  its  present  state'  (Language,  p.  140).   He 

found  a  solution  to  it  by  replacing  the  mentalistic  approach  by  the 

mechanistic  approach;  by  accepting  the  duality  of  form  and  content. 

Bloch,  Trager,  Harris,  Fries,  etc.  have  basically  accepted  this  approach, 

but  in  America  itself  the  Tagmemic  group  and  the  Sapirians  did  not 

necessarily  follow  this  line.   Note,  for  example,  the  following  remarks 

by  K.L.  Pike: 

We  feel  that   language  is  a  form-meaning  composite.      In  our  view, 

neither  form  nor  meaning  must  ultimately  be  set  up  as  a  unit  in 

its  own  right  without  reference  to  the  other.   (Language  in 

Relation  to  a  Unified  Theory  of  the  Structure  of  Human  Behavior  p.  55) 
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And  again: 

In  the  theory  which  I  am  developing,  however,  I  am  attempting  to 
keep  form  and  meaning  rigidly  joined  as  a  form-meaning  composite 
('Meaning  and  Hypostacis'  Georgetown  Monograph  No.  8,  p.  137). 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  J.R.  Firth  was  developing  a 
'monistic'  theory  of  language  known  sometimes  as  'spectrum  analysis' 
or  'level  analysis'.   It  was  different  from  the  structural  formalism 
of  Bloomfield  and  his  group.  The  first  theoretical  paper  ('The 
Techniques  of  Semantics'  T  Phs ,  19  35)  on  this  approach  was  published 
only  two  years  after  the  publication  of  Bloomfield' s  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of  Language .   In  this  paper.  Firth  approached  language  with  a 
different  view,  which  might  help  one  to  'cease  to  respect  the  duality 
of  mind  and  body,  thought  and  word.'  This  is  perhaps  Firth's  first 
disagreement  with  the  formalists,  and  it  marks  him  separate  —  and  for 
some  time  isolated  him  —  from  the  linguistics  of  the  thirties. 

I  think  this  digression  was  essential  to  show  how  books  on  general 
linguistics  in  Hindi  present  only  one  side  of  the  controversy. 

3.  Primary  medium  is  'spoken'  language  and  not  'written'  language; 

In  all  these  books  this  dichotomy  is  built  as  a  theoretical  essential  of 

modem  linguistics.   That,  obviously,  is  not  true.   One  book  which  has 

taken  it  to  a  ridiculous  extreme  is  Devishankar  Dwivedi  (Bhaga  aur 

Bhasikl ,  p.  9).   Consider  the  following: 

A  language  is  not  'read',  it  is  'learnt'.   For  it  [learning] 
we  have  to  live  among  the  speakers  of  a  language ,  and  have  to 
speak  the  way  they  speak... we  have  not  been  'learning'  the 
English  language.   In  reality  we  have  been  reading  it.  We 
have  not  learnt  it  from  the  English  people ,  but  from  English 
books.   A  language  is  spoken,  it  is  not  written  or  printed. 
That  is  why  what  we  have  learnt  from  the  English  is  not  English, 
but  a  debased  form  of  English.   It  is  called  by  some  foreigners 
'babu  English'  or  'Indian  English'. 

It  is  common  sense  that  primary  medium  of  language  is  the  spoken  medium 
and  in  the  classical  tradition,  for  certain  reasons  the  written  medium 
was  emphasized.   As  a  reaction,  in  modem  linguistics  it  was  repeatedly 
said  that  the  written  medium  is  secondary.   It  is  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand in  what  sense  it  became  a  theoretical  tenet  of  contemporary  ling\iistics, 

It  is  surprising  that  no  book  even  mentions  anything  about  the 
insightful  and  deep  problems  which  modem  linguists  have  raised,  even  about 
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the  status  of  the  Phoneme,  the  question  of  the  levels,  the  goals  of 
linguistics,  etc.   It  is  not  possible  to  discuss  all  the  questions  in 
this  paper,  but  one  is  tempted  to  refer  briefly  to  some  of  these.   Some 
basic  points  which  interest  contemporary  linguistics  are,  among  others: 

(a)  to  investigate  the  underlying  knowledge  of  a  native  speaker 
which  gives  him  competence  in  a  language ; 

(b)  to  investigate  how  a  native  speaker  uses  that  knowledge  which 
his  competence  gives  him; 

(c)  to  see  how  a  native  speaker  acquires  that  knowledge.   (That  is, 
what  is  the  process  of  development  from  an  infant  speaker  to  a  fluent 
adult  speaker. ) ; 

(d)  to  arrive  at  the  universals  of  human  languages. 

It  is  answers  to  these  questions  which  will  give  us  insights  into  the 
complex  activity  of  speaking  and  hearing.   In  their  work  Chomsky  and 
others  have  demonstrated  that  taxonomic  descriptions  have  failed  to  answer 
any  of  these  questions.   In  at  least  one  main  school  of  linguistics  it 
is  argued  that  it  is  only  through  'mentalistlc  concepts'  that  these 
critical  questions  can  be  answered. 

The  second  digression  is  over,  now  let  me  come  back  to  the  intro- 
ductory coiapses.   I  have  already  shown  that  the  content  on  contemporary 
linguistics  is  extremely  meagre  in  these  books.   The  questions  now  are: 
Is  it  reliable?   Does  it  show  any  understanding  of  the  current  theoretical 
questions?  The  answer  to  both  these  questions  unfortunately  is  in  the 
negative. 

A  large  number  of  these  courses  have  both  historical  inaccuracies 

and  wrong  information.   The  examples  of  historical  inaccuracies  may  be 

provided  by  the   following  two  excerpts   from  Samanya  Bhasavijflan   (7th 

edition)  by  Baburam  Saksena.   Commenting  on  the  phoneme  the  author 

says  : 

This  new  branch  of  linguistics  has  been  developed  by  the 
researches  of  American  scholars,   (p.  87) 

Note  also: 

Structural  linguistics  has  recently  given  attention  to  the 
analysis  of  sentences.  By  establishing  the  method  (^f  immediate 
constituents  Roulen  Wells  has  presented  a  new  method  of  sentence 
analysis.   (p.  ?M) 
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By  wrong  information  I  mean  statements  such  as  the  following  in 
Bholanath  Tiwari's  Bhagavijfian  (1961  and  1967).   In  this  book  the  British 
School  (p.  612)  has  been  divided  into  three  subschools  i.e.,  the  English 
School,  the  London  School  and  the  Contrastive  Analysis  School.   By  the 
English  School  Tiwari  means  the  Sweet- Jones  Tradition.   In  the  London 
School  he  includes  J.R.  Firth  and  lists  the  characteristics  of  this 
school  as  follows  (p.  612): 

(a)  According  to  this  ""school]  the  main  thing  about  a  phoneme  is 

the  capacity  to  bring  out  the  difference  in  meaning  (substitution  counter) 
[sic]; 

(b)  'He  [Firth]  has  done  good  work  on  prosodic  features' 

I  can  understand  what  he  means  by  the  second  statement  but  the  first 

statement  is  unintelligible  to  me.   The  Contrastive  Analysis  School  is 

claimed  to  have  been  initiated  by  M.A.K.  Halliday.   Its  characteristics 

are: 

Firth's   follower  Halliday  has   founded  a  new  method  called  the 
Comparative  method.      In  it,  on  the  basis  of  the  comparison  of 
forms,   sentences,  subsentences,  those  riiles  are   found  which  are 
not  shared  by  the  two  languages   concerned,      (p.    612) 

It  is  very  difficult  to  understand  what  is  in  Tiwari's  mind  and  in 
what  sense  what  he  has  said  here  is  related  to  the  systemic  grammar  of 
Halliday.   In  the  third  edition  of  the  same  book  he  puts  Householder 
with  Firth,  Ward  and  Trim.  Then  there  is  an  evaluative  statement  such 
as,  'the  importance  of  this  school  is  less  than  that  of  the  other  three.' 

Tiwari  then  breaks  the  American  School  (p.  613-14)  into  the  following: 

Sapir  School,  Ann  Arbor  School,  Bloomfield  School ,  Harvard  School, 

and  Transformational  School.   On  the  Transformational  School,  the  foil   ing 

information  is  given: 

This  school  is  of  Noms  [sic]  Chomsky.   An  expert  in  mathematical 
linguistics  and  information  theory,  Chomsky  originally  belongs 
to  the  Bloomfield  School.   Me  is  also  influenced  by  the  principles 
of  the  Harvard  School,   (p.  615) 

The  worst  is  yet  to  come,  and  would  give  a  shock  to  H.A.  Gleason. 
The  book  claims  that  'on  the  basis  of  Chomsky's  theory,  Gleason  has  done 
good  work  on  English.'  (p.  615) 

In  Bhasagastra  kJ  Ruprekha,  Udain  Narain  Tiwari  has  not  gone  beyond 
Structural  linguistics,  and  Devendranath  Sharma  (Bhagavijnan  ki  Rhumika) 
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hds  less  than  two  pages  (326-2?),  on  'The  Current  Trends  in  Linguistics'. 
There  is  hardly  any  information  on  the  trends,  but  it  merely  mentions 
the  branches  of  linguistics,  i.e.  Descriptive  Linguistics;  Dialectology; 
Tonetics;  Phonemics ;  Linguistic  Geography. 

8.0.   DEVELOPING  A  LINGUISTIC  REGISTER  IN  HINDI:   The  Hindi  language  has 

still  not  developed  a  register  for  linguistic  writing.   One  of  the 

characteristics  of  a  register  is  that  there  is  a  more  or  less  standardized 

terminology.   In  certain  cases  such  registers  also  have  a  characteristic 

style  which  may  be  defined  in  terms  of  its  grammatical  characteristics. 

In  Hindi  generally  a  high  Hindi  style  is  used  for  linguistic  writing. 

The  problem,  however,  is  that  of  technical  terminology..  (For  further 

discussion  of  this  point  see  Sharma.)  I  would  like  to  elaborate  on  this 

point  below.   However,  I  do  not  propose  to  provide  any  suggestions  on 

the  question  of  a  technical  terminology.   My  aim  is  to  present  the 

situation  as  it  presently  exists  in  Hindi ,  and  to  lay  my  fingers  on  those 

problems  which  a  teacher  and/or  a  student  of  general  linguistics  faces 

while  going  through  the  fast  increasing  body  of  linguistic  writing  in 

Hindi.   Let  us  consider  some  of  the  points  below.   There  are  certain 

textbooks  in  which  a  more  or  less  uniform  set  of  technical  terms  is  used, 

thus  making  it  possible  to  read  various  works  for  reference.   There  are 

other  works  in  which  a  list  of  technical  terms  is  given  (both  Hindi-English, 

English-Hindi),  and  at  places  alternate  terms  are  provided.   In  his 

Dhvanivijnan,    Golak  Behari   Dhall  has   done   it   frequently.      (See   Dhall's 

review  by  Kachru,  Y.    1959.)     But  the  use  of  alternate  sets  of  technical  terms 

is  not  restricted  to  Dhall's  work  only.     There  are  other  introductory 

books  which  come  up  with  an  entirely  new  set  of  technical  terms.  A 

good  example  to  illustrate  this  point  is  Bhasa  aur  Bhagiki  by  Devishankar 

Dwivedi  (Agra,  1964).   On  the  question  of  technical  terminology  Dwivedi 

writes: 

It  will  not  be  improper  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  technical 
terms.   I  have  not  hesitated  in  changing  the  current  [technical] 
terms  if  I  was  not  satisfied  with  them. 

His  arguments  for  not  using  the  already  existing  terms  are  based  on  two 

reasons.   The  first  reason  is  the  length  of  the  word.   The  terms 
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dvanigram,  dvaniareni  are  lengthy.  The  second  reason  is  the  use  of  the 

productive  processes  of  Sanskrit.   He  prefers  the  term  svaniin  to 

dvanigram  or  dvanijreni.   He  immediately  warns  the  reader  that 

There  is  no  need  to  get  startled  by  its  -im  affix.   It  is 
present  in  Hindi  words  such  as  rakhtim,  svarnim.   In  these 
words  one  gets  the  feeling  of  abhas  or  bhavanayan.  That  is 
expected  in  svanim  also.   (p.  2) 

He  sums  up  his  ideas  about  the  question  of  technical  terminology  in  the 

following  words : 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  hesitate  in  creating  new 
roots  if  they  sound  like  the  English  terms  and  follow  the 
pattern  of  Sanskrit  and  Hindi .   I  have  not  translated  the 
'vovjel  triangle'  as  svartrikon  but  as  svarcatuskoQ.   I  have 
changed  kanthya  to  utkanthya.   (pp.  2  and  3) 

Bwivedi's  observation  gives  some  idea  about  the  vexed  question  of  the 
linguistic  terminology  in  Hindi.   This  problem,  however,  is  not  restricted 
to  Hindi  but  applies  to  all  the  Indian  languages.   In  the  case  of  Hindi 
the  problem  is  more  difficult  for  the  following  reasons,  among  others. 
There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  use  of  the  terminology.   There  is  no 
consistency  in  the  use  of  one  set  of  terminology  by  the  same  author. 
There  is  no  serious  effort  to  approach  the  problem  of  standardization  in 
a  realistic  sense.   The  government-sponsored  agencies  which  have  been 
funded  to  undertake  the  work  have  made  the  problem  more  difficult  and 
their  attempts  have  been  counter-productive.   In  the  following  table 
(see  Table  III),  I' have  attempted  to  show  the  disparity  in  the  use  of 
the  basic  linguistic  technical  terminology. 

In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  current 
available  literature  on  general  linguistics  in  Hindi  is  inadequate 
from  many  points.   I  do  not,  however,  subscribe  to  the  idea  —  which 
is  often  repeated  by  sources  antagonistic  to  Hindi  —  that  the  Hindi 
language  is  not  'developed'  (whatever  the  term  means  in  this  context) 
to  convey  the  subtle  content  of  linguistics  or  other  specialized  fields. 
I  feel  that  on  the  whole  that  specialized  knowledge  is  not  language- 
bound.  What  one  can  convey  in  English,  can  be  put  across  in  Hindi,  Kashmiri 
or  Yoruba  as  well  and  as  easily  as  in  English.  Communicability  is  the  main 
feature  of  natural  languages.  VJhat  is  language-bound  is  the  notion 
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TABLE  III:   THE  DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  USE  OF  TECHNICAL  TERMS 
IN  HINDI  LINGUISTIC  LITERATURE 


Author 

Alloirorph 

Allophone 

Morpheme 

Morphology 

1  Phoneme 

Phonolo 

D.S.   Dwivedi 

sanmarah 

sansvan 

marsh im 

marsh imi 

svanim 

— 

G.L,    Dhall 

s 

sansvan, 
upa ,   gram 
hrepi,   upas- 
vangr£..n 

padgram 

padvijnan 

dhvani- 
gram, 
dhvani- 
shrenl , 
s van gram 

dhvaniD 
kriyavi 

M.M.    Gautam 

rupmatra. 

rupvicar 

dhvanis 

shreiji 

dhvanima- 

tra, 

dhvaniv 
car, 

dhvani- 
vi^nan 

dhvanigram, 
dhvanitatva 

A.B.    Singh 

— 

~ 

— 

s van grim 

— 

B.R.    Saksena 

— 

dhvani- 

gram 

vyasti 

rup 

padracna- 
VI 1 nan 

dhvani- 
gram 

—  ■" 

B.  Tiwari. 

sanrup 

~ 

r up gram 

rupavijnan 

— 

~ 

U.N.   Tiv;ari 

sahapad 

sahsvan, 
s as van 

padgram 

rupracna- 

shastra. 

padvijnan 

dhvanigram 
s van gram 

L.S.    Varshneya 

— 

— 

ruomatra 

akriti- 
vicar, 

dhvanimatra 
dhvanishreni 

ruDvicar 

s van gram 
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'register'.      It   is   language-bound  in  the  sense  that  over  the  years   one 
language  may  have   developed  a  register   (that  is,   a  specialized  or  re- 
stricted use  of  language)   of  say  physics,  linguistics,  etc.   and  another 
language  may  lack  that  particular  register  at  a  given  time.      The  problem 
of  Hindi,   like  that  of  many  other  languages   in  the  world,   is   that  the 
register  of  general  linguistics   is  still  not   established.      It  is   develop- 
ing;  naturally,   the  pangs   of  initial   development   are  there.      Thus,   Hindi 
as  a  language  has  the  potential  of  developing  such  a  register  or  registers, 
The   question  then   is :      Why   is  there  not  then  a  single  useful  book     on 
general  linguistics   in  Hindi?      An  answer  to  this  question  will,  obviously, 
be  a  subjective  one.      It   seems   to  me  that   the  primary  reason  is   that   a 
clear  overall  view  of  the   field  is  not  a\-ailable  to  the  students  of  Hindi. 
After  reading  the  books  on   general  linguistics   in  Hindi  one   gets  the 
impression  that  linguistics  is  essentially  treated  as  a  technique  of 
analysing  language  data  which  has  a  procedural  apparatus  used  at  various 
'levels'.      One  also  wonders   if  these  procedural  techniques   are  viewed  as 
part  of  any  theoretical   framework. 

Great  harm  has  been  done  to  the  development  of  lint^uistic  literature 
in  Hindi  by  uncritically  translating  English  textbooks.     By  uncritical 
translation  I  mean  not   appreciating  seriously  the  theoretical  differences 
between  say  Gleason   (1961),   Bach   (1954)   and  Halliday   et   al.    (196^+). 
The  result  is  that  a  student  gets  usually  bad  translations  of  English 
textbooks,    ill-assimilated  and  badly  put  together. 

10.0.      GENERAL  LINGUISTICS   COURSES    IN  HINDI    VS.    THE  STUDENT:      A  book, 
like  language,   has   two  aspects.      There   is   the  aspect  of  production ,   and 
also  the  aspect  of  reception.     On  the  receiving  end  one  has  to  consider 
the  reading  public,   too.      In    'register-oriented'  writing,  it  is  often  a 
well  defined  group  of  students  who  read  a  specialized  book  with  a 
specific  goal.      In  reviewing  the  general  linguistic  literature   in  Hindi 
two  things   are   to  be   considered.      The   first  is  whether  the   content  put 
in  a  textbook  belongs  to  general  linguistics.      Second,  we  also  have  to 
ask  ourselves ,  without    any   language  bias ,  whether  or  not  a  student 
learning  general  linguistics   through  Hindi   medium  pets  the  same  body  of 
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knowledge  that  a  student  gets  through  the  English  medium?  In  answering 
this  question,  perhaps,  language  loyalty  should  be  superceded  by  what 
may  be  termed  academic  loyalty.   The  answer  definitely  is  that  with  the 
present  available  linguistic  resources  in  Hindi,  all  that  a  stvident  in 
Hindi  gets  is  some  idea  about  the  technical  apparatus  (terminology)  of 
general  linguistics,  and  some  idea  about  the  basic  procedural  or  descrip- 
tive techniques.   He  does  not  get  any  insights  into  general  linguistics 
as  a  discipline.   And  no  idea  at  all  about  the  development  of  current 
linguistics  and  the  issues  involved.   In  fact,  most  of  what  he  gets  in 
the  name  of  varpanatmak  bhagavijnan  or  adhunik  bha^avijnan  is  neither 
contemporary  (adhunik)  nor  linguistically  insightful. 

11.0.   NEW  INSIGHTS  ON  GENERAL  LINGUISTICS  IN  HINDI:   At  the  outset, 

as  one  of  the  aims  of  this  paper,  I  said  I  would  attempt  to  discuss  those 

insights  which  are  found  in  Hindi  on  general  linguistics  ,  and  which  may 

be  of  interest  to  non-Hindi  knowing  Indian  and/or  foreign  linguists. 

I  find  this  a  rather  difficult  task.   The  main  reason  for  this  difficulty 

is  that  there  is  not  a  single  work  in  Hindi  which,  one  could  claim, 

has  developed  out  of  any  consistent  thinking  on  general  linguistics  with 

a  well  defined  underlying  linguistic  f ramev/ork . 

Perhaps  it  should  be  mentioned  here  that  in  many  books  (e.g. 
Baburam  Saksena,  Pamesh  Chandra  Mehrotra  and  Devishankar  Dwivedi)  there 
are  quite  a  few  interesting  observations  on  the  description  and  analysis 
of  Hindi.   But,  so  far  as  general  linguistics  is  concerned,  one  finds 
the  observations  of  the  following  type:   First,  disagreement  with 
western  linguists  on  some  procedural  and/or  terminological  questions. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  disagreement  is  not  based  on  any  theoretical 
basis.   This  develops  either  out  of  a  misunderstanding,  or  inability 
to  view  a  statement  of  a  western  scholar  in  a  proper  theoretical  back- 
ground. Second,  ignorance  of  a  person  to  see  what  issues  are  at  stake. 
While  reading  the  books  on  general  linguistics  in  Hindi  one  soon  learns 
to  attach  no  importance  to  statements  such  as  'I  do  not  agree  with  it', 
or  'in  my  opinion'.   After  such  statements  what  often  follows  is  either 
something  amusing  or  ridiculous  or  both.   For  example,  consider  the 
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following  statements  in  Bholanath  Tiwari:   In  'praves'  (p.  U-5)  he  shows 

disagreement  on  a  basic  point,  i.e.,  what  are  the  branches  of  synchronic 

linguistics,  and  says: 

Since  now  a  new  method  of  study  term.ed  'structural'  has  been 
presented,  I  am  in  this  favour  that  synchronic  linguistics 
should  be  devided  into:   Descriptive  linguistics  and  Structural 
linguistics. 

Then  he  discusses  these  so-called  divisions  of  descriptive 

linguistics  and  presents  Gleason's  An  Introduction  to  Descriptive 

Linguistics  as  a  model  of  his  concept  of  'descriptive'  linguistics, 

and  Harris'  Methods  in  Structural  Linguistics  as  his  m>odel  of  'structural' 

linguistics.   Then  on  the  same  page  he  continues: 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  descriptive  linguists  do  not 
consider  semantics  under  linguistics,  but  the  writer  is  not 
in  agreement  with  their  view.   (p.  5) 

Thus  the  confusion  for  a  student  starts  right  on  the  fourth  page  of  the 
book.   Then  a  level  (p.  15)  of  'Wordology'  is  established.   And  Tiwari 
immediately  says  'I  have  coined  this  term.   Genei^'ally  only  four  levels 
(branches)  of  linguistics  are  accepted,  i.e.  Syntax,  Morphology,  Semantics 
and  Phonetics'  (p.  15).   We  are  not  told  in  what  sense  his  'V.'ordology' 
is  different  from  Firth's,  Halliday's  and  Pike's  'Lexis'.   And  what  is 
more  important,  what  happens  to  Phonology?  In  the  book,  as  the  pages 
increase  the  confusion  increases.   On  page  18  under  the  branches  of 
linguistics  are  listed:   stylistics,  dialectolog^s  metaresearch ,  trans- 
formation, metasprog,  morphophonemics ,  and  glossomatics . 

In  most  of  the  works  there  is  a  very  reassuring  mention  of  Indian 
linguistic  traditions ,  but  in  reality  what  we  find  is  historical-biographical 
information  about  earlier  Indian  linguists  without  any  mention  of  the 
significance  of  their  work  or  their  insights  on  language. 

12.0.   CONCLUSION:   The  analysis  of  general  linguistic  studies  in  Hindi  which 
I  have  presented  so  far  is  discouraging,  and  to  a  large  extent  alarming. 
It  is  discouraging  because  two  precious  decades  after  195  5  have  been 
wasted  in  fruitless  individual  research  of  no  serious  insights  and  sub- 
stance.  It  is  alarming  because  linguistics  in  the  Hindi  medium  Universi- 
ties is  getting  isolated,  and  is  completely  cut  off  from  the  mainstream 
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of  contemporary  world  linguistics.   The  Hindi  linguistic  scholarship 

is  at  least  one  generation  behind  the  mainstream  of  current  linguistics, 

and  our  textbooks  on  general  linguistics  in  Hindi  are  a  sad  commentary 

on  the  research  which  we  carry  out  to  spread  and  enrich  Hindi. 

In  a  survey  like  the  present  one,  it  is  the  conclusion  that  is 

difficult  to  write.   I  shall,  therefore,  present  below  the  views  of 

two  Indian  linguists  who  belong  to  two  generations  of  linguistic 

scholarship  and  are  trainee"  in  two  different  traditions.   First,  I  shall 

give  the  views  of  a  senior  linguist,  Udai  Narain  Tiwari.   He  says: 

Currently,   so   far  as   the  learning  and  teaching  of  linguistics 
in  the  Hindi   area  is   concerned,   the  Hindi   area  is   left   far 
behind  as   compared  with  the  non-Hindi   areas.      Whatever  theo- 
retical knowledge   is   imparted  in  the  name  of  linguistics   in  the 
Hindi    area   is  stale   (basi)   or  wrong   ( ashudh ) .      (p.    4) 

Second,  I  shall  sum  up  the  opinion  of  a  younger  scholar,  Devishankar 

Dwivedi.   Bwivedi  thinks  that  whatever  books  are  available  in  Hindi 

on  the  topic  of  linguistics,  they  present  'either,  the  materials  of 

those  days  when  linguistics  was  in  its  infancy,  or  an  uneatable  mixture 

[khicri]  of  the  old  and  the  new,  or  [they]  cram  undigested  ideas  of 

the  new  and  the  old  without  any  thinking'  (Bhasha  aur  Bhaiiki,  p.  1). 

He  further  says  that  on  a  deeper  look  what  one  finds  is  superficiality 

and  unorganized  materials  (ibid) .   On  the  question  of  the  originality 

in  such  literature,  Bwivedi  says  the  following: 

In  the  name  of  originality  (maulikta)  such  childish  things 
are  said  which  look  neither  pathetic  nor  funny.   (ibid) 

What  he  perhaps  means  is  that  they  look  just  childish.   This  obviously 

is  a  very  alarming  picture,  and  a  very  confusing  picture,  too.   But,  as 

Udain  Narain  Tiwari  and  Devishankar  Dwivedi  confirm, it  is  the  true 

picture. 
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NOTES 


This  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  version  of  a  paper  presented 
at  the  Conference  on  Current  Trends  in  Indian  Linguistics  with  Special 
Reference  to  Hindi  on  April  6,  1968,  in  New  Delhi.   This  conference  was 
organized  by  the  American  Institute  of  Indian  Studies  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Linguistics,  University  of  Delhi,  India.   Ky  thanks  are 
due  to  Geoffrey  Hackman,  Yamuna  Kachru  and  Shikaripur  Sridhar  for  their 
comments  on  an  earlier  version  of  this  study. 

2 
The  term  'register'  is  used  as  a  technical  term  which  refers  to 

a  specialized  variety  of  a  language  restricted  in  terms  of  its  use . 

For  further  discussion  see  Halliday  et  al.  (1964:87-98),  and  Braj  B. 

Kachru  (1966:261-3), 

^See  Eraj  B.  Kachru  (1967). 

Irach  J.S.  Taraporewala  (1884-1956)  joined  the  University  of  Calcutta 
as  University  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  in  September  1917.   He 
studied  comparative  philology  at  Cambridge  and  later  at  Wurzburg  University; 
Suniti  Kumar  Chatterji  (1890- )  was  appointed  Khaira  Professor  of  Indian 
Linguistics  at  the  University  of  Calcutta  in  1922.   He  worked  under  Daniel 
Jones  in  London,  and  studied  also  under  Jules  Bloch  and  Antoine  Heillet, 
among  others;  Sukumar  Sen  (1900-)  was  a  student  of  both  Taraporewala 
and  Chatterji  at  the  University  of  Calcutta.   In  1954  he  succeeded  Chatterji 
as  Khaira  Professor  of  Indian  Linguistics  and  he  held  this  position  till 
1964  when  he  retired. 

The  English  translation  of  the  excerpts  from  the  Hindi  linguistic 
texts  given  in  this  study  provide  a  close  approximation,  no  claim  is  made 
to  one-to-one  correspondence  or  exact  translational  equivalence. 

For  a  detailed  discussion  on  this  project  see  S.M.  Katre»  The 
Language  Project  at  the  Deccan  College,  Indian  Linguistics  1957:18:197-224. 

''as  an  example  of  the  disappointing  planning  of  the  courses,  let  us 
consider  the  bibliographies  provided  in  the  books.   In  terms  of  the 
bibliographies  these  books  may  be  divided  into  three  categories.   First 
there  are  courses  which  have  no  bibliographies,  e.g.,  Devishankar  Dwivedi 
(1964);  Ramesh  Chandra  Mehrotra  (196  8);  Mangaldev  Sastri  (1925);  Amaroa- 
hadur  Singh  (1965).   Second,  there  are  those  courses  which  have  bad 
bibliographies.   Perhaps  it  is  better  to  have  no  bibliography  than  to 
have  a  book  with  a  bad  bibliography.   For  instance,  Bholanath  Tiwari 
(1951)  has  eighteen  references  under  'som.e  leading  books  and  journals' 
(p.  627).   It  is  a  bad  bibliography  for  several  reasons.   The  references 
are  incomplete,  in  many  cases  only  the  first  names  or  parts  of  the  titles 
of  books  are  given.   Out  of  the  eighteen  names  of  authors,  four  names  of 
authors  are  wrong,  and  two  titles  of  books  are  wrong. 

It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  features  of  these  books  to  treat  bibliographies 
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as  a  nuisance  which  does  not  deserve  special  attention.   I  have  already 
mentioned  Bholanath  Tiwari's  book  in  this  context.   Baburain  Saksena's 
otherwise  good  bibliography  is  ruined  by  the  entries  of  the  following 
type.   On  the  one  hand  there  are  some  entries  according  to  first  name  of 
the  author  (e.g.  W.S.  Allen).   On  the  other  hand»  in  the  same  bibliography 
there  are  entries  according  to  the  last  name  of  the  author  (e.g.  Armfield, 
U.N.).   In  most  of  the  bibliographies  there  are  no  references  to  works 
on  contemporary  linguistics.   It  seems  Bloomfield  (1933),  Gleason  (1961), 
Hockett  (1958)  and  Pike  (1947)  are  the  latest  works  on  linguistics  for 
the  Hindi  scholars. 
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SO^iE  ASPECTS  OF  PRONOMINALIZATION  AND 

RELATIVE  CLAUSE  CONSTRUCTION  IN  HINDI -URDU 

Yamuna  Kachru 

1.0  The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  discuss  the  process  of  pronominalization 
in  Modern  Standard  Hindi -Urdu  (hereafter  Hindi-Urdu)  and  to  determine  if 
the  relative  clause  construction  in  Hindi-Urdu  involves  pronominalization. 
By  pronominalization ,  I  mean  the  process  by  which  an  occurrence  of  a  noun 
or  noun  phrase  is  replaced  by  a  reduced  or  suppletive  form  provided  it  is 
coreferential  with  its  antecedent.   It  is  not  claim.ed  that  all  occurrences 

of  pronominal  forms  in  the  language  can  be  described  in  this  way.   Also, 

2 
the  phenomenon  of  reflexivization  is  not  discussed  m  this  paper.    The 

interesting  theoretical  question  raised  by  a  number  of  recent  studies  as 

to  whether  pronominalization  is  a  specific  rule  or  a  set  of  conditions 

on  anaphoric  relations  at  various  stages  in  a  description  will  not  be 

3 
discussed  in  this  paper.   Nevertheless,  I  am  certain  that  the  constraints, 

whether  syntactic  or  semantic,  discussed  in  this  paper  will  have  to  be  taken 
into  account  regardless  of  whether  pronominalization  turns  out  to  be  a 
transformational  rule,  or  a  set  of  conditions  on  acceptable  surface  struc- 
tures . 

I  will  confine  myself  here  to  a  discussion  of  pronomini  forms  which 
occur,  under  appropriate  conditions,  m  place  of  nouns  or  noun  phrases. 
Since  both  pronominalization  and  deletion  of  nouns  or  noun  phrases  under 
coreference  are  anaphoric  processes  of  the  same  kind,  I  will  discuss,  wherever 

relevant,  the  proposed  rule  of  Equi-NP-Deletion  (hereafter  Equi-NP)  in 

5 
Hindi -Urdu. 

2.0  A  careful  examination  of  Hindi -Urdu  sentences  makes  it  clear  that 

pronominalization  of  novins  or  noun  phrases  in  the  language  is  not  independent 

of  coreferentiality.   The  following  sentences  illustrate  this: 

(1.)      ?9jsy  ne  ek  lal  komiz  xorTdT  or  vinoy  ne  ek  nTlT  komlz  xeridT. 

Ajay  bought  a  red  shirt  and  Vinay  bought  a  blue  shirt. 

'  g 

(la.)  "Ojey  ne  ek  lal  komTz  xerTdT  or  vinoy  ne  ek  nilT  vali. 
Ajay  bought  a  red  shirt  and  Vinay  bought  a  blue  one. 
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(lb.)   ""ejey  ne  ek   lal  kamiz   xaridi   or  viney  ne  ek  nili. 

"A jay  bought  a  red  shirt  and  Vinay  a  blue. 

(Ic.)      sjey  ne  ek   lal   or  viney  ne  ek  nili  kamiz  xaridi. 

'Ajay'  'a'  'red "and* 'Vinay'   'a'  'blue'  'shirt  "bought ' 

(2.)   ajit  ne  isliye  ek  mahangi  kar  xaridi  ki  sumit  ke  pas  ek 

mahangi  kar  thi. 

Ajit  bought  an  expensive  car  because  Sumit  had  an  expensive  car. 

(2a.)  -ajit  ne  isliye  ck  mahengi  kar  xaridi  ki  sumit  ke  pas  vah  thi. 

"Ajit  bought  an  expensive  car  because  Sumit  had  it. 

(2b.)  "ajit  ne  isliye  vah  xaridi  ki  sumit  ke  pas  ek  mahangi  kar  thi. 

*Ajit  bought  it  because  Sumit  had  an  expensive  car. 

(2c.)  "Sjit  ne  isliye  ek  mahangi  kar  xaridi  ki  sumit  ke  pas  thi. 

"Ajit  bought  an  expensive  car  because  Sumit  had. 

(2d.)  "ajit  ne  isliye  xaridi  ki  sumit  ke  Das  ek  mahsngi  kar  thi. 

"Ajit  bought  because  Sumit  had  an  expensive  car. 

The  sentences  in  (1)  and  (2)  involve  indefinite  noun  phrases.   In  (1), 

they  are  partially  identical,  in  (2),  they  are  fully  identical.   The  only 

way  to  reduce  sentence  (1)  is  to  delete  the  identical  parts  of  the  preceding 

NP  and  gap  backwards  obligatorily.   Since  (2)  involves  fully  identical 

but  referentially  distinct  NPs ,  it  cannot  be  reduced  at  all,  neither 

pronominalization  nor  Equi-NP  (either  forward  or  backward)  yield  a 

9 
graiTjnatical  sentence.        These  exatrples   are   sufficient  to  make   it   clear 

that   identity,  whether  full  or  partial   NPs,   is   not   sufficient   for  pronom- 
inalization in  Kindi-Urdu. 

2.1     Consider  cases   involving  coreferential   nouns   and  noun  phrases: 
(3.)      ?kisan  aya  or  kisan  so  geya. 

?Kishan  came  and  Kishan  went  to  sleep. 
(3a.)    "kisan  aya  or  vah  so  g^ya. 

Kishan  came  and  he  went  to  sleep. 
(3b.)    "veh   aya  or  kisan  so  gsya. 

"He   came  and  Kishan  went  to  sleep. 
(3c.)     kisan  aya  or  so  g?ya. 

Kishan  came  and  went  to  sleep. 
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(4.)     ?kissn  aya  or  kison  ne  Xlvi  celai. 

?Kishan  cair.e  and  Kishan  switched  on  the  TV. 
(Ua.)     kisen  aya  or  usne  tlvl   celai. 

Kishan  came  and  he  switched  on  the  TV. 
(i+b.)   *kisen  aya  or  tivi   celal. 

Kishan  came  and  switched  on  the  TV. 
(4c.)   "Veh  aya  or  kisen  ne  tivi   cslai. 

"He   cam.e  and  Kishan  switched  on  the  TV. 
(5.)      ?sima  or  sima  ki  bahne  dilli  ja  rehl  he. 

?Sima  and  Sima's  sisters  are   going  to  Delhi. 
(5a.)     sima  or  uski  behne  dilli  ja  rehf  he. 

Sima  and  her  sisters  are   going  to  Delhi . 
(5b.)    "veh  or  sima  Ri  bahne  dilli  ja  rehi  he. 

She  and  Sima's  sister's   are  going  to  Delhi. 
(5c.)   ??sima  or  bghne  dilli  ja  rahi  he. 

Sima  and  sisters   are  going  to  Delhi. 
(6.)      ?raj   ne  keha  ki  raj  kal  jaega. 

Raj   said  that  Raj  will  go  tomorrow. 

(6a.)     ran   ne  koha  ki -?     ,r    kel  J  .  ^ 

-'  /V3h\  ^jaegaC 

Raj  said  that  he  will  go  tomorrow. 

(6b.)   *usne  keha  ki  raj  kel  jaega. 

-He   said  that   Raj   will   go  tomorrow. 

(5c.)     raj    ne  keha  ki  kel   J ']^^^^  / 

(^:aega^ 

•'■Raj   said  that  "    .  will  go  tomorrow. 

(7.)     ?me  ne  bhusen  se  keha  ki  bhusen  gher  jae. 

?I  asked  Bhushan  that  Bhushan  should  go  home. 


(7a.)     me  ne  bhusen  se  keha  ki 


'f^hf^-ij: 


I  asked  Bhushan  to  go  home. 
(7b.)  "m.e  ne  usse  keha  ki  bhusen  gher  jae. 


I  told  him  that  Bhushan  should  go  home. 

fjao^ 


r^  ao  ) 
(7c.)     m.e  ne  bhu§en  se  keha  ki   gher  <*         ^ 


I  told  Bhushan  to  go  hom,e, 
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(8.)  ?me  ne  bhusan  se  sures  ke  bare  me  keha  ki  sures  gher  jaega. 

?I  told  Bhushan  about  Suresh  that  Suresh  will  go  home. 
(8a.)  me  ne  bhusen  se  sures  ke  bare  me  keha  ki  vsh  gher  jaega. 

I  told  Bhushan  about  Suresh  that  he  will  go  home. 
(8b.)  "me  ne  bhusen  se  uske  bare  me  kaha  ki  sures  gher  jaega. 

I  told  Bhushan  about  him  that  Suresh  will  go  home. 
(8c.)  mg  ne  bhusen  se  sures  ke  bare  me  keha  ki  gher  jaega. 

"I  told  Bhushan  about  Suresh  that  will  go  home. 
(9.)  ?sila  ne  ramu  ki  kitab  ramu  ko  de  di. 

?Sheela  gave  Ramu's  book  to  Ramu. 
(9a.)  sila  ne  ramu  ki  kitab  usko  de  di. 

Sheela  gave  Ramu's  book  to  him. 
(9b.)  "sila  ne  uski  kitab  ramu  ko  de  di. 

Sheela  gave  his  book  to  Ramu. 
(9c.)  "Sila  ne  ramu  ki  kitab  de  di. 

"Sheela  gave  Ramu's  book. 
(9d.)  "sila  ne  kitab  ramu  ko  de  di. 

"Sheela  gave  the  book  to  Ramu. 
The  sentences  in  (3-9)  make  the  following  apparent:   Only  forrrard 
pronominalization  is  grairmatical  in  Hindi-Urdu,  hence  all  the  instances 
of  backward  pronominalization  (the  b  sentences  above)  are  ungrammatical. 
In  coordinate  sentences,  if  the  coreferential  NP  is  strictly  identical 
with  its  antecedent,  Equi-NP  operates,  otherwise  pronominalization  is 
obligatory,  and  both  operate  forward.   In  ki-complement  sentences,  either 
forward  pronominalization  or  forward  Equi-NP  applies,  one  of  these  must 
apply.   In  a  simple  or  coordinate  sentence,  if  the  antecedent  is  the  head 
noun  of  a  possessive  phrase,  only  forward  pronominalization  yields  gramma- 
tical sentences  (only  (5a)  and  (9a)  are  grammatical  above). 

The  claim  that  only  forward  pronominalization  is  grammatical  in 
Hindi-Urdu  can  be  tested  by  considering  another  class  of  complex  sentences  , 
namely,  the  sentences  with  conditional  clauses: 

(10.)  ?eger  mentriji  ne  istifa  de  diya  to  mentriji  per  mukadma  celega. 
?If  the  minister  resigns  the  minister  will  be  prosecuted. 
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(10a.)   eger  mentriji  ne  istifa  de  diya  to  un  per  mukedma  celega. 

If  the  minister  resigns,  he  will  be  prosecuted. 
(10b.)  ''-eger  unhSne  istifa  de  diya  to  mantriji  par  mukedma  calega. 

If  he  resigns,  the  minister  will  be  prosecuted. 
(11.)  ?eger  ma  yeha  aengi  to  ma  ko  bay!  xusi  hogi. 
?If  mother  comes  here,  mother  will  be  happy, 
(lla.)   agar  ma  yaha  aengi  to  unko  bari  xusi  hogi . 

If  mother  comes  here,  she  will  be  happy, 
(lib.)  "agar  ve  yaha  aengi  to  ma  ko  bari  xusi  hogi. 

If  she  comes  here,  mother  will  be  happy. 
(12.)  ?agar  rakes  ko  digri  mil  gai  to  rakes  vapas  cala  jaega. 

?If  Rakesh  gets  his  degree,  Rakesh  will  go  back. 
(12a.)   agar  rakes  ko  digri  mil  gaf  to  vah  vapas  cala  jaega. 

If  Rakesh  gets  his  degree,  he  will  go  back. 
(12b.)  ••agar  usko  digri  mil  gai  to  rakes  vapas  cala  jaega. 

If  he  gets  his  degree,  Rakesh  will  go  back. 
(12c.)  agar  digri  mil  gai  to  rakes  vapas  cala  jaega. 

"If  gets  his  degree,  Rakesh  will  go  back. 
(12d.)  "agar  rakes  ko  digri  mil  gai  to  vapas  cala  jaega. 

"If  Rakesh  gets  his  degree,  will  go  back. 
(13.)  ?agar  rakes  cahe  to  rakes  ja  sakta  he. 

?If  Rakesh  wishes,  Rakesh  can  go. 
(13a.)  agar  rakes  cahe  to  vah  ja  sekta  he. 

If  Rakesh  wishes,  he  can  go. 
(13b.)  "'agar  vah  cahe  to  rakes  ja  sekta  he. 

If  he  wishes,  Rakesh  can  go. 
(13c.)  agar  rakes  cahe  to  ja  sakta  he. 

"If  Rakesh  wishes,  can  go. 
(13d.)   agar  cahe  to  rakes  ja  sekta  he. 

"If  wishes,  Rakesh  can  go. 
Mote  that  in  conditional  sentences , too,  backward  pronominalization 
results  in  ungrammatical  sentences  (all  the  b  sentences  above  are  un- 
grammatical) .   Both  forward  and  backward  Equi-NP,  however,  result  in 
grammatical  sentences  (Subbarao  1973).   I  will  not  discuss  Equi-NP  in 
detail  here. 
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2.2     On  the  basis   of  the  evidence  presented  so   far,   we  may   informally 
write   a  rule  of  pronominalization  in  a  grairmar  of  Hindi-Urdu  in  the 
following  manner: 

(14.)       Pronominalization: 


X 

-   NP. 

1 

- 

Y 

-   NP.    -    z 
1 

1 

2 

3 

4             5 

1, 

2, 

3: 

> 

'^C+Pro]'    ^ 

Conditi 

ons  : 

(i 

i) 

NP.    =   NP. 
1            3 

(ii) 

MP.   precedes 
1  " 

NP. 
3 

It  will  have  to  be  specified  that  the  rule  is  obligator^'  if  in  coordinate 
sentences,   NP.    and  NP .   are   not  strictly  identical   (sentences   in   (4) 

illustrate  this),   if  NP.   is  the  head  of  a  possessive  ohrase  (as  in  (5)), 

3 
etc.      I  will  not  attempt  to  list   all  the   environments   in  which  pronominali- 
zation is   obligatory  at  this  point.     Notice  that  though  elaborate,  the 
conditions   under  which  either  pronominalization  or  Equi-NP  or  both  may 
operate  are  not  difficult  to  specify. 

3.0  I  shall  now  take  up  the  discussion  of  relative  clause  construction 
in  Hindi-Urdu  and  attempt  to  determine  if  the  rule  of  pronominalization  is 
involved  in  relativization.    In  Kachru  (1966),  Verma  (1966)  and  Masica 
(1972),  relative  clause  construction  in  Hindi  is  described  as  essentially 
involving  the  following  steps.   The  relative  clause  formation  rule  applies 
to  an  underlying  representation  such  as  the  following: 
(15.)  NP 


NP. 

1 

Condition: 

NP.      : 

1 

=   NP. 

The  Relative  Clause  Formation  rule  may  be  formulated  as  follows: 
(16.)   Relative  Clause  Formation: 

^  -  Npf  S^    X  -  NP.  -  Y]g  NP.l^p  -  B 
1  2    3     4   5        6 

1,  2,  J+3,  4,  U+5,  6 

where:   A,  X,  Y  and  Z  are  variables,  and  NP.  =  NP. 
'  1     j 
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That  is,  the  rule  adjoins  the  relative  marker  J  to  the  coreferential  NP 
in  the  embedded  S  and  the  correlative  marker  U  to  the  head  NP  in  the 
main  S.   Since  the  relative  clause  may  end  up  in  three  different  positions 
in  the  surface  structure,  and  normally  the  second  occurrence  of  the 

repeated  NP  is  deleted,  an  identical  NP  deletion  rule  of  approximately 

12 
the  following  form  was  assumed: 

(17.)   Identical  NP-Deletion  (for  Relative  Clause); 


SDl: 

X  - 

J+NP. 

1 

-  Y  - 

U+NP.  - 
1 

-  Z 

SD2: 

X  - 

U+NP. 
1 

-  Y  - 

J+NP.  - 

1 

-  Z 

1 

2   3 

4 

5  6 

7 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  0,  7 
condition:   3  precedes  6. 
The  following  relative  clause  sentences  illustrate  the  data  which  was 
considered  basic  for  rules  such  as  (16)  and  (17)  above: 

(18.)   ?jo  kitab  nehl  biki  veh  kitab  bohut  mahongl  thi. 

' 'vhich  book'  'was  not  sold'  'that  book'  'was  very  expensive' 
(18a.)  jo  kitab  nahi  biki  vah  bshut  mehengi  thi. 

'which  book'  'was  not  sold'  'that'  'was  very  expensive'. 
(18b.)   veh  kitab  nehi  biki  jo  bahut  mehengi  thi. 

The  book  was  not  sold  which  was  very  expensive. 
(18c.)  veh  kitab  jo  bahut  mahengi  thi  nehi  biki. 

The  book  which  was  very  expensive  was  not  sold. 
(19.)  ?ram  jis  mekan  me  rehta  he  us  mekan  ke  samne  am  ka  ek  per  he. 

There  is  a  mango  tree  in  front  of  the  house  in  which  Ram  lives 
(19a.)  ram  jis  mekan  me  rehta  he  us  ke  samne  am  ka  ek  per  he. 
(19b.)  us  mekan  ke  samne  am  ka  ek  per  he  ram  jisme  rshta  hC 
(19c.)   us  mekan  ke  samne  ram  jisme  rehta  he  am  ka  ek  per  he. 
Recently,  in  Subbarao  (1973),  it  has  been  suggested  that  instead  of 
(17),  a  pronominalization  rule  applies  following  the  Relative  Clause 
Formation  rule.  Notice  that  given  the  data  in  (18-19),  it  could  be  argued 
that  the  rule  that  applies  following  (16)  is  (14)  and  not  (17),  i.e., 
following  the  formation  of  relative  clause  by  attaching  the  appropriate 
markers  to  the  relevant  NPs,  the  repeated  NP  is  pronominalizad  and  later 
rules  spell  out  J+NP^    -.as  j£  ^°^   i'ts  inflected  forms),  or  U+NP^    -, 
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as  vah  (or  its  inflected  forms).   I  will  now  present  additional  data 

and  claim  that  such  an  account  of  the  relative  clause  construction  in 

Hindi-Urdu  will  result  in  a  more  expensive  grammar  of  the  language. 

3.1  The  additional  data  is  provided  by  the  following  sentences: 

(20.)  ?jo  lerka  kel  aya  tha  veh  lerka  mere  dost  ka  bhai  he. 

'which'  'boy'  'came  yesterday'  'that  boy'  'is  my  friend's 

brother' . 

(20a.)     jo  kal  aya  tha  veh  lerka  mere  dost  ka  bhai  he. 

'who  cam.e  yesterday'  'that  boy'  'is  my  friend's  brother'. 

(21.)     ?jin  bacco  ko  inam  mile  ve  bacce  behut  xus   the. 

'which  children'    'got  prizes'    'those   children'    'were  happy'. 

(21a.)     jinko  inam  mile  ve  becce  behut  xus  the. 

'who'    'got  prizes'    'those   children'    'were  very  happy'. 

(22.)     ?mira  jis  mekan  me  rehtl  he  veh  mekan  behut  chota  he. 

The  house   in  which   Mira  lives   is   very  small. 

(22a.)     mIra  jisme  rahti  he  vah  makan  bahut  chota  he, 

'which   Mira  lives   in'    'that  house'    'is   ver^'  small'. 

(23.)      ?hamne  jo  patr  likhe  ve  patr  sayad  tumko  nahi  mile. 

You  probably  did  not  get  the  letters  which  we  wrote. 

(23a.)     haime  jo  likhe  ve  patr  sayad  tumko  nahi  mile. 

'which  we  wrote'    'you  probably  did  not   get   those   letters'. 

Notice  that   in   (20-23),   it   is  not  the  second  occurrence   of  the   repeated 

NP  which  has  been  reduced,   rather,   it   is   the  NP   in  the   lower  sentence 

which  has  been  reduced.      The   data  could  be  interpreted  in  two  ways.      It 

could  be   claimed  that   the  NP  of  the  lower  sentence  has  been  reduced  by 

backward  pronominalization.      The  rule  of  backward  pronominalization  can 

be   formulated  in  the   following  manner: 

(24.)      Backv/ard  Pronominalization: 

X  -  J  +  NP,    -   Y  -   U  +  NP.   -   Z 

12        3  4        5        6  7 

1,    2,    3r   ^      -,    4,    5,    6,    7 
'      '      C+Pro]'      '      '      ' 

Conditions:   (i)  3=6 

(ii)  6  commands  3  but  3  does  not  command  6 

This  rule  would  have  to  be  specified  as  optional  and  as  restricted  in  its 
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application  to  relative  clauses  only. 

An  alternate  way  of  accovinting  for  sentences  (20-23a)  is  to  claim 
that  the  NP  in  the  lower  sentence  has  been  deleted  following  the  appli- 
cation of  the  relative  clause  formation  rule.   Notice  that  Equi-NP  in 
Hindi-Urdu  operates  both  forwards  and  backwards  (as  seen  in  (12-13))  and 

hence,  the  relative  clause  construction  does  not  have  to  be  singled  out 

13 
for  backward  Equi-NP. 

The  deletion  hypothesis  thus  is  more  economical  and  intuitively  more 
satisfying.  The  pronominalization  hypothesis  adds  the  rule  of  backward 
pronominalization  and,  what  is  more  disturbing,  makes  the  claim  that 
backward  pronominalization  is  a  grammatical  process  that  characterizes 
Hindi-Urdu.   In  the  following  sub-sections,  more  evidence  will  be 
presented  to  justify  the  deletion  hypothesis  as  opposed  to  the  pronominali- 
zation hypothesis. 
3.2  In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  examine  more  data  from 

Hindi -Urdu: 

•-  14 

(25. )       mg  ne  jhuk  ker  fars  se  veh  pila  per  geya  phul  utha  liya. 

I  bent  down  and  picked  up  the  flower  which  had  wilted  from 

the   floor. 
(26.)        ...mere  hath  us  murjahe  phul  nahi,  balki  us  sukh  gaye  srot 

per  tik  geye  hg'. .  . 

...my  hands   rested  not  on  the  wilted   flower  but  on  the  stream 

which  had  dried  up. . . 
(27. )        ...   kala  per  geya  pit el  ka  pandan  nendi  ki   god  me  dher  diya. 

...put   the  pandan   of  brass  which  had  turned  black   in  Nandi's 

lap. 
(28. )        . . .  akho  se  tepek  rehe  5s u  jhurriyC  ki  ghatiyo  m.e   etekte 

uski  meli  kurti  per  tepek  pare. 

...tears   running  down   from  her  eyes,   halting  briefly  in  the 

valleys  of  wrinkles ,   dropped  down  on  her  dirty  shirt . 
(29.)        lekin  sayed  eel  reht  bat  ko  bedelne  ke  vicar  se  hi,   usne..., 

ESI  koi  helki-phulki  bat  keh  ^all  ho 

But,  perhaps,  he... made  such  a  light  remark  in  order  to  change 

the  conversation  which  was  going  on. 
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(30 . )   ...  us  nasi  ke  sath  hi  uske  t^ak-thek  ker  hil  rehe  dat  cibuk 
per  gir  peyege. 

...with  that  laughter,  her  teeth  which  were  loose  would  fall 
upon  her  chin. 

Notice  that  in  the  underscored  phrases  above ,  not  only  the  NP 
identical  to  the  head  NP,  but  also  the  relative  marker  and  the  tense 
along  with  its  carrier  have  been  deleted  to  reduce  the  relative  clause. 
The  phrases  in  (25-30)  with  full  relative  clauses  will  read  as  follows: 

(25.)   jo  phul  pila  per  gsya  tha  veh  phul 

(26.)   jo  srot  sukh  geya  he  us  srot  per 

(27.)   jo  pandan  kala  par  gaya  tha  veh  pandan 

(28.)   jo  asu  akho  se  tepek  rahe  the  ve  asu 

(29.)   jo  bat  cal  rshi  thi  us  bat  ko 

(30.)   jo  (dono  dat)  thek-thek  kar  hil  rehe  the  ve  dono  dat 

In  (25-25),  after  the  deletion  of  the  coreferential  NP,  the  relative 
marker,  and  the  tense  of  the  lower  sentence,  the  order  of  the  correlative 
marker  veh  and  the  remaining  parts  of  the  lower  sentence  [plla  pep  gsya 
and  sukh  gaya  respectively  in  (25)  and  (26a)j  has  been  readjusted.   In 
(27-30),  the  correlative  marker  is  also  deleted.   It  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  after  relative  clause  formation,  if  certain  conditions  are 

fulfilled,  the  relative  clause  may  be  reduced  by  deleting  the  relative- 

15 
correlative  markers  and  the  tense  of  the  lower  S.    Notice  that  this 

rule  is  comparable  to  the  whiz-deletion  rule  of  English .   Following  this 

reduction,  the  reduced  relative  clause  may  be  participialized,  which  will 

give  the  following  phrases  corresponding  to  (25-30): 

(25b.)     veh  pila  peya  hua  phul 

(26b.)     us   sukhe  hue  srot 

(27b.)      kala  pera  hua  pitgl  ka  pandan 

( 2 8b .  )      akho  se   trepekte  hue   asu 

( 29b  . )      czlti  hul  bat 

( 30b . )      uske  thek-thek  ker  hilte  hue  dono  dat 

Now,  the  process  of  reducing  relative  clauses  in  Hindi-Urdu  may  be 
described  as  follows.  The  relative  clause  is  formed  by  applying  a  rule 
such  as  (16)  to  an  appropriate  undey lying  representation,  following 
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which  Equi-IIP  deletes  one  of  the  two  coreferential  NPs.      If  forward 
Eqiii-NP  applies,  the  result  is  a  full  relative  clause.      If,  however, 
backward  Equi-NP  applies,  there  are   further  possibilities  of  reduction. 
The  relative-correlative  markers  and  the  tense  of  the  lower  sentence  may 
also  be  deleted  by  a  rule  of  Relative  Reduction.      Subsequently,  the  reduced 
relative  may  be  participialized. 

The  claim  made  above  may  be  strengthened  by  presenting  evidence  that 
in  the  derivation  of  reduced  relative   clauses,   it  is  possible  to  delete 
not  only  the  relative- correlative  markers  and  the  tense  of  the  lower 
sentence,  but  that  there  is  an  intermediate  step  of  deleting  only  the 
relative  marker  and  that  the  deletion  of  the  correlative  marker  is  a  further 

step  in  the  same  direction.      Unfortunately,   in  Hindi-Urdu,  there  is  no 

17 
clear  evidence  of  this  process.  The  Dakhini  variety  of  Hindi-Urdu, 

however,  presents   clear  evidence  of  such  a  process.      Consider  the   following 

18 
sentences   from  Dakhini : 


(31)         yaa  jyaadaatar  jo  logaa  rahte  wo  rozgaar  ke  liye  kapre  dhote, 

Ola.)     yhaa  rahte  so  lokaa  kapre  dho  ko  kamaate . 

The  people  who  live  here  wash  clothes   for  a  living. 

(32.)        amma  khoe  so  rupiyaa  dhuud  rii  e. 

(32a.)     gum  gayaa  so  rupae  ko  airma  dhudte  hai. 

Mother  is  looking  for  the  rupee  which   is  lost. 
A  comparison  of  (31)   and  (31a)  makes  it  clear  that  in  Dakhini,   it  is 
possible  to  delete  the  relative  marker  independent  of  the  correlative 
marker.      The  process  of  relative  reduction  in  Dakhini  may  be  described 
as   follows.     The  relative  clause   is   formed  analogous  to  the  way  it  is 
formed  in  Hindi-Urdu,   following  which  either  forward  or  backward  Equi-NP 
applies.      If  forward  Equi-NP  applies,  the  result   is  a  relative  clause  as 
in   (31).      If,  however,  backward  Equi-NP  applies,  the  relative  marker  may 
subsequently  be  deleted,   and  the  result  will  be  a  reduced  relative  as 
in   (31a).      Tense-deletion  seems  to  be  an  independent  process   in  Dakhini. 
Consider  the   following: 

(33)  tum  khaa  jaate? 
V/here  are  you  going? 

(34)  une  kaaekuu  jaate? 
Why  is  he  going? 
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(35.)        vmo  kis  wakat   jaate? 
When  is  he  going? 

(36  . )       tuiTi  jaa  raa. 

You  are  going. 

(37. )       ham  jaa  ree. 
I   am  going. 

(38. )       une  jaa  rii. 
She  is   going. 

(39.)       ham/tum/uno  jaa  re. 

We/you/ they  are  going. 
Notice  that  the  tense  carrier  h£  has   consistently  been  deleted  in   (33-39). 
3.3     To  sum  up  the  discussion  so  far,   relative  clause  and  reduced  relative 
modifiers  in  Hindi-Urdu  are  derived  by  the  following  rules : 

Relative  Clause  Formation 

Equi-NP 

J  -  U  and  Tense  Deletion 

Participialization 
In  Dakhinl,  the  relevant  rules  are  as  follows: 

Relative  Clause  Formation 

Equi-NP 

J-Deletion 

Tense- Deletion 

U- Deletion 

Participialization 
The  relative  order  of  J-Deletion  and  Tense-Deletion  is  not  clear,  but 
that  does  not  affect  the  arguments  of  this  paper. 

4.0     The  evidence   from  Hindi-Urdu  and  Dakhini ,  taken  together,  supports 
the  claim  that  relative  clause   forrriation  and  participialization  of  reduced 
relative  clause  in  Hindi-Urdu  involve  deletion  rather  than  two  seperate 
processes  of  (a)  pronominalization  for  relative   clause  and  (b)   deletion 
for  participial  modifier.      Notice  that  in  Dakhini ,  the  evidence  for  pro- 
gressive deletion  is  so  transparent  that  there  is  no  need  even  to  entertain 
the  pronominalization  hypothesis.     There  are  some  interesting  consequences 
to  the  acceptance  of  either  the  pronominalization  or  the  deletion  hypothesis 
for  standard  Hindi-Urdu. 
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If  we  accept  the  pronominalization  hypothesis ,  the  conclusions  to 
be  dravm  are  as   follows:      Hindi-Urdu  is  similar  to  English  in  that  in  both 
the  languages,  after  relative  clause  formation,   the   coreferential  NP  is 
pronominalized.      Also,  both   languages  share  the  characteristics  of  backward 
pronominalization,   although  in  Hindi-Urdu,   this  is   restricted  to  relative 
clause   constructions  only.     Hindi-Urdu  is  different  from  Dakhini  in  that 
Dakhini  deletes  the  coreferential  NP  whereas  in  Hindi-Urdu,  it  is 
pronominalized. 

If  we  accept  the  deletion  hypothesis,  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  are 
as   follows.      Hindi-Urdu  and  Dakhini   are  similar  to  Persian  and  other 
South  Asian  languages  in  that  deletion  is  involved  in  relative  clause 
formation  in  these  languages.     Hindi-Urdu  and  Dakhini   are  different   from 
English  in  that  the  process  of  pronominalization  is  not  involved  in  relative 

clause   formation.     Also,   a  process  such  as  backward  pronominalization  is 

19 
impossible  m  these  languages. 


NOTES 

By    ' coreference' ,    I   mean  what   Postal   (1972)   has   designated    'stipu- 
lated'   CO reference. 

2 
For  a  preliminary  discussion  of  re fie jd. viz at ion  in  Hindi-Urdu,  see 

Subbarao  (1971),  Kachru  and  Bhatia  (1973)  and  Cohen  (1973). 

^Lakoff  (1968  and  1969),  HcCawley  (1970)  and  Postal  (1969  and  1970) 
among  others,  raise  this  question. 

H 
I  will  not  discuss  forms  such  as  vesa  and  vala  which  occur  m  place 

of  repeated  modifiers  or  repeated  head  nouns  respectively ,^e .g. , 

(i)  rama  ne  kuch  m.ehengi  banarsi  sariya  mSgai  isliye  sila  ne  bhi 

vesi  sariya  mSgai. 

Rama  ordered  some  expensive  Benares  sarees ,  therefore  Sheela 

ordered  similar  sarees,  too. 

(ii)  veha  do  kutte  bik  rehe  the,  surendr  ne  sefed  vala  liya,  rohim 

ne  kala  vala. 

There  were  two  dogs  being  sold  there,   Surendra  took  the  white 

one ,    Rahim  the  black  one . 

See  Subbarao   (1973)    for  a  discussion  of  Equi-NP  in  Hindi.      The  dis- 
cussion is  equally  applicable  to  Urdu.      In  addition  to  the  NP-complements , 
cases  such  as  the   following  involving  different  types  of  participial 
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adverbials  have  been  discussed  in  the  above  work: 
(i)   ate  hi  pitaji  ne  tlvi   celai. 

As  soon  as  he  came  in,    father  switched  on  the  TV. 
(ii)  khana  kha  ker  hem  ghumne   celege. 

After  we   eat,  we  will  go   for  a  walk, 
(iii)   ghas  per  lete  hue  lerke  dhup  sek  rehe  the. 

Lying  on  the   grass,   the  boys  were   sun-bathing. 

In  Stockwell,   et.    al.    (1973),   it  has  been  claimed  that  pronominali- 
zation  "in  English  is  independent  of  coreferentiality .      If  this   account  is 
accepted,  then  Hindi-Urdu  differs  significantly  from  English  in  this 
respect. 

7 
The  ?  preceding  Hindi-Urdu  sentences  throughout  this  paper  indicates 

an  intermediate  representation,   i.e.,  the  ?  sentences   are  not  well-formed 

surface  representations.      Also,   all  *  sentences   are  ungrarrimatical  in 

the  intended  sense  only,  they  may  or  may  not  be  so  in  other  senses. 

8  - 

vala  (variant  forms  vale ,  vali)  may  not  be  considered  equivalent 

to  the  English  indefinite  pronoun  one .   Nothing  discussed  in  this  paper, 

hov7ever,  depends  on  the  status  of  vala  in  Hindi-Urdu.  The  ek_  in  these 

examples  is  the  indefinite  determiner  ek_  and  not  the  numeral  'one'. 

See  Verma  (1966)  for  a  discussion  of  Hindi  determiners. 

g 
Curiously  enough,  the  only  part  which  can  be  replaced  by  a  pro- 
form  in  this  sentence  is  the  m.odifier  mehengi ,  e.g., 

(i)  ajit  ne  isliye  ek  mehengi  kar  xeridi  ki  sumit  ke  pas  vesi  hi 
ek  kar  thi. 

Ajit  bought  an  expensive  car  because  Sumit  had  a  similar  car. 
I  will  not  discuss  such  cases  in  this  paper. 

Again  this  does  not  m.ean  that  a  claim  is  being  made  here  that 
pronominalization  is  a  transformational  rule  in  Hindi-Urdu.  To  the  extent 
that  sentences  such  as  (10)  are  ill- formed  and  sentences  such  as  (10a) 
are  well-form:ed,  it  is  justifiable  to  talk  in  terms  of  a  tentative  rule 
of  pronominalization  in  Hindi-Urdu. 

I  will  only  discuss  the  restrictive  relative  clause  involving 
definite  head  nouns  in  this  paper.   I  will  say  nothing  about  the  source 
from  which  such  relative  clauses  originate.   Donaldson  (1971)  discusses 
movQ-'«\nt  in  restrictive  relative  clauses  in  Hindi  and  Donaldson  (1973) 
disc.^/Ses  the  conjoined  source  analysis  for  restrictive  relative  clauses 
in  Hindi.  These  discussions  are  equally  applicable  to  Urdu. 

12 

Neither  Kachru  (1966)  nor  Verma  (1966)  give  an  explicit  rule  such 

as  (17). 

13 

Subbarao  (1973)  discusses  several  cases  of  backward  Equi-NP.   It 

seems  that  in  order  to  ensure  the  proper  application  of  backward  Equi-NP, 

one  will  have  to  define    'subordinate   clause  in  Hindi-Urdu'    so  that  the 
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rule  could  be  simoly  stated  as :  NP^^  deletes  NPj  provided  both  are 
coreferentail  and  MP-  occurs  in  a  subordinate  clause. 

14 

The  sentences  given  here  have  been  taken  from  written  sources 

(Saptahik  Hindustan  of  June  25,  1972  and  Dharmyug  of  September  10,  1972). 

But,  such  phrases  are  equally  appropriate  in  spoken  Hindi-Urdu. 

These  conditions  have  been  discussed  in  detail  in  Kachru  (1965, 
1965  and  1973). 

■^^This  contradicts  the  claim  made  in  Subbarao  (1973)  that  relative 
clause  formation  involves  »■  ronominalization  whereas  deletion  of  the 
coreferential  NP  from  the  lower  S  obligatorily  requires  participialization. 
Notice  that  if  this  were  the  case,  sentences  (25-30)  should  have  been 
impossible.   The  data  in  (25-30),  together  with  the  earlier  data  considered 
in  this  paper,  suggests  a  derivation  such  as: 

Relative  Clause  Formation:  jo  asu  bah  rehe  the  ve  asu 

wh-  tears  were  running  the  tears 
Equi-NP:  jo  beh  rehe  the  ve  asu 

The  tears  which  were  running 
Relative  Reduction:        beh  rehe  asu 

running  tears 
Participi  \lization:        behte  hue  asu 

running  tears 

1  n 

The  underscored  phrases   in   (25)   and  (26)   could  be  analyzed  in  two 
different  ways.      It  could  be  claimed  that  the  Relative  Reduction  rule  has 
only  deletea  the  relative-marker  and  tense  of  the  lower  S  and  subsequently, 
the  order  of  the  correlative-marker  and  the  remainder  of  the  lower  S  has 
been  adjusted.     Or,   it  could  be  argued  that  the  Relative  Reduction  rule 
has  deleted  the  relative-correlative-markers  and  the  tense  of  the   lower  S, 
and  the  items  veh  and  us_  in  the  above  sentences  are  exponents  of  the 
remote  demonstrative  determiner  of  the  head  NP.      Since  the  correlative- 
marker,   the  remote  demonstrative  and  the  third  singular  pronoun  in  Hindi- 
Urdu  are  homophonous ,   it  is   difficult  to   determine   in   a  given  case  which 
category  is  represented  by  the  surface  form  veh  (or  its  inflected  forms). 

1  o 
The  correlative-marker  so  in  (31a-32a)   is  not  an  exclusively 
Dakhini   form.      It  is  an  older  form  and  is  still  common  in  som.e  contexts 
in  standard  Hindi-Urdu,   e.g., 
(i)   jo  caho  so  kero. 

Do  whatever  you  wish 
(ii)   jo  sota  he  so  khota  he. 
He  who  sleeps   loses. 
Also,   several  dialects  of  the  Hindi   area  and  several  m.odern  Indo-Aryan 
languages  have   correlative  forms  such  as  so^,  s£,  se,   etc.     The  Dakhini 
sentences  given  in  this  paper  have  been  taken   from  Schmidt   (1969)   and     •  ■;■. 
follow  her  transcription.      (31)   and  Ola)   as  well  as   (32)   and  (32a) 
represent  the  sentences  produced  by  two  different  speakers  of  Dakhini. 
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PREFIXING,  VOICING  AND  SYLLABLE  REDUCTION  IN  BURMESE: 
JUNCTURE  AND  SYLLABLE  STRUCTURE 

F.K.  Lehman 

1.   INTRO  DUCTION-"-. 

In  a  previous  paper  (Lehman  1971),  I  dealt  with  the  noun- forming 
prefix,  a-_  in  Tibeto-Burman,  Wolfenden's  so-called  non-pronominal  a-. 
What  I  said  there  concerner*  the  syntax  and  morphology  of  several  T-B 
languages  including  Burmese.   I  thought  it  proper  at  that  time  to 
refrain  from  considering  one  of  its  most  striking  properties  in  Burmese, 
the  fact  that  it  is  always  "toneless."  Tonelessness  is  not  limited 
to  this  or  to  any  set  of  formatives,  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware  nobody 
has  been  able  to  propose  a  truly  systematic  phonological  description  of 
it.   Informal  ones  of  varying  degrees  of  cogency  have  been  offered 
(e.g.,  Okell  1969),  but  always  as  more  or  less  rule  of  thumb  propositions 
of  an  essentially  idiosyncratic  phenomenon  opaque  to  anything  approaching 
a  general  treatment. 

Meanwhile,  I  have  also  put  fon-zard  (Lehman  in  press)  a  general 
theory  of  T-B  tone  that  treats  tone  as  a  form  of  syllabic  accent  for 
m.onosyllabic  languages,  and  that  attempts  to  give  a  precise  meaning  to 
the  latter  expression  by  arguing  that  a  monosyllabic  language  is  one 
in  which,  at  some  level  of  phonological  derivation,  word,  or  at  least 
formative  boundaries  are  conventionally  inserted  between  every  adjacent 
pair  of  syllables  in  a  surface  structure  word. 

In  the  present  paper  I  wish  to  offer  a  description  of  atonality  and 
attendant  vowel  reduction  in  Burmese,  both  for  the  a^^ prefix  and  for 
other  cases.   I  shall  do  this  by  showing  that  atonality  is  properly 
understood  as  pitch-accent  reduction,  a  phenomenon  belonging  in  all 
essentials  to  the  same  class  as  stress-reduction  in  other  languages.  This 
represents  a  proper  extension  of  my  earlier  theoretical  paper  on  tone 
and  syllable  structure  to  at  least  a  part  of  the  s\±)ject  matter  of  my 
paper  on  the  a-_  prefix.  The  analysis  offered  here  will  not  handle  all 
the  cases  of  atonality  in  Burmese,  but  I  believe  it  com.es  a  good  deal 
nearer  doing  so  than  has  any  previous  proposal,  and  since  Burmese  atonality 
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is  well-known  as  a  fact  relatively  refractory  to  clear  treatment,  I 
believe  my  proposals  are  justifiable.   To  the  extent  they  are  successful, 
they  are  an  attractive  way  of  accounting  for  loss  of  tone  in  non-final 
syllables  as  an  instance  of  the  widespread  and  relatively  well-studied 
phenomenon  of  accent  reduction  under  the  condition  of  successive  removal 
of  internal  word  boundaries  (Chomsky  and  Halle  1968). 

I  shall  also  use  this  occasion  to  make  a  revision  in  my  earlier 
theoretical  paper.   I  claimed  there  to  have  shown  the  necessity  for 
adding  to  the  array  of  substantive  universals  in  phonological  theory  the 
concept  of  the  syllable  boundary,  but  I  shall  argue  here  that  that  part 
of  my  proposal  was  incorrect . 

2,   DATA  AND  ANALYSIS. 

2.1.  Let  us  look  at  the  basic  facts  connected  with  atonic  syllables  in 
Burmese.   In  the  first  place,  we  are  dealing  with  words  of  two  or  more 
syllables;  vowel  and  accent  reduction  never  apply  to  a  word- final  syllable 
and  so  never  to  a  syllable  in  isolation  or  a  word  only  one  syllable  long. 
A  syllable  that  is  always  a  prefix  and  that  m.eets  segmental  phonological 
conditions,  if  there  are  any,  for  reduction  will,  of  course,  always  appear 
in  this  shape,  and  the  a-_  nominalizer  is  a  leading  example  of  this.  But 
not  all  reduced  syllables  are  prefixes  in  the  sense  of  being  wholly  bound 
derivational  or  inflectional  forms,  and  they  may  appear  reduced  in  some 

but  not  all  contexts.   Moreover,  aside  from  the  fact  that  noun-postpositioni 
never  undergo  reduction,  there  is  no  obvious  way  of  relating  reduction  to 
superficial  distinctions  bet^^?een  suffixing  and  prefixing,  since  for  example 
finite  verbal  endings  typically  do  undergo  reduction  when  such  elements 
as  sentence- final  interrogative  particles  follow  them,  e.g.,  thwa : de ,  goes, 
but   thwa:bsla : ,  does  he  go?  with  e^  standing  as  the  reduced  vowel. 

Reduction  is  closely  connected  with  the  facts  of  assimilative  voicing 
in  polysyllables ,  and  in  fact  it  is  convenient  to  look  first  at  the  latter 
process . 

2.2.  Consider  the  following  examples: 

(a)  kaur); ,  good     kauQ  :gaur): ,  well  (manner  adverb  formed  by^ 

reduplication) 

(b)  wuN,  office,  responsibility;  htau?,  prop,  support 

wundau?,  an  admlnstrator  of  second  rai 
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(c)  hsi-po,  the  Shan  name  of  a  Shan  state 

thi-bo:  ,  the  Burmese  rendering  of  the  name 
but 

(d)  mei'^hswei,  friend. 

(a)  through  (c)  exhibit  regressive  assimilative  voicing,  (d)  does  not.   If 
the  preceding  syllable  ends  in  a  voiced  segment — which,  in  Burmese,  means 
it  is  a  sonorant — the  initial  of  the  next  syllable  is  voiced  whether 
originally  aspirated  or  plain.  Moreover,  the  process  is  independent  of 
whether  or  not  the  syllables  are  independent  morphemes,  so  there  is  good 
reason  to  think  of  it  as  a  process  of  word- level  phonology.   In  (a)  through 
(d)  there  is  no  instance  of  reduction,  but  in  the  following  there  is. 

(e)  ti'',  one;  hku.  ,  the  classifier  for  generalized  inanimate  objects 
tahku.  one  (thing) 

(f)  ku.la,  Indian,  foreigner  (from  the  Indie,  kula,  family  or  caste) 
[kela]  +  htaiQ ,  sit,  seat 

kelehtaip,  chair 

(g)  hkaN,  to  take  in,  receive;  twiN:  ,  inside 
hkadwiN,  the  oral  cavity. 

Here  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  reduplication  indicates  a  closer 
juncture  between  successive  elem.ents  than  in  the  former  set  of  examples, 
but  contrary,  perhaps,  to  expectation  based  on  intuitions  of  phonological 
naturalness,  there  are  narrower  constraints  on  assimilative  voicing  across 
the  closer  juncture  than  across  the  more  open.   In  the  second  set  of 
examples  a  following  unaspirated  stop  voices  but  not  an  aspirated  one.   In 
both  classes  of  cases  aspirated  sibilants  do  or  do  not  voice  with  the 
same  conditions  as  aspirated  stops  . 

(h)  htemiN; ,  boiled  rice,  a  meal;  hsain,  shop 
htemjMtzaio,  restaurant 
kola,  Indian;  hsil[,  appearance 
kelehsin,  Indian- looking. 

Obvious  prefixes,  however,  almost  never  cause  voicing  on  a  following 
initial  whether  aspirated  or  not  in  dialects  where  close  juncture  generally 
constrains  voicing. 

(i)  mekauQ : ,  not  good 

(j)  ''okauQ:  ,  a  good  one,  something  good. 
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It  is  possible,  on  the  one  hand,  to  assume  that,  since  these  prefixes  never 
take  any  form  other  than  this,  they  appear  in  the  dictionary  v;ith  the 
vowel  3;  for  irrespective  of  whether  we  wish  to  allow  for  absolute  neutrali- 
zation in  phonological  theory  or  not  (cf.  Kiparsky  1968;  Brame  1968; 
Lightner  1971),  the  language  pjravides  no  evidence  for  assigning  this  vowel 
any  other  form.   On  the  other  hand,  the  phonetic  similarity  of  £  to  £ 
taken  together  with  the  fact  that  phonological  theory  makes  the  latter  the 
"least  marked"  or  most  univ  rsal  vowel  (Chomsky  and  Halle  1968;  Jakobson 
and  Halle  1956:  138-11+4)  leads  me  to  believe  that  these  prefixes  are 
underlyingly  or  lexically  represented  with  the  vowel  a,   that  in  Burmese 
vowel  reduction  amounts  to  ma]<ing  every  vowel  to  which  it  applies  "least 
marked,"  and  that  it  is  no  accident  that  the  Burmese  orthography  has 
never  needed  to  develop  any  way  of  transcribing  the  distinction  between 
a^  and  £.   In  fact  whenever  one  wishes  to  write  a  form  as  explicitly 
reduced  when  in  full  form  it  has  some  vowel  other  than  a^  one  writes  just 
the  initial  of  the  syllable  with  its  inherent  vowel,  a,  and  the  only 
ambiguity  is  that  a  syllable  so  written  is  pronounced  in  unreduced  form 
on  the  short,  or  creaky  tone,  while  as  a  reduced  form  it  is  on  mid  pitch 
and  short.  E.g.,  "one  (thing)" can  be  written  as  either  ti'^hku.  or 
ta( . )hku. — subjoined  dot  being  the  sign  of  the  short  tone,  that  is, 
CO  (5  sorcQ  3  ,  where  iS  represents  final  2_   following  vowel  i_,  and  00 
represents,  ordinarily,  the  consonant  t_  followed  by  the  vowel  a   on  the 
same  short  tone.   The  same  facts  hold  for  writing  the  number  two,  hni? , 
in  reduced  form,  hne. . 

Suppose,  now,  following  Lehman  (in  press),  that  in  general  in 
Burmese  morpheme  or  word  boundaries  are  inserted  by  convention  between 
successive  syllables  in  a  surface  word  and  that  voicing  occurs  across 
these  boundaries  '   constrained  not  to  apply  to  aspirated  consonants .  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  inserted  boundary  is 
a  #  rather  than  merely  a  +,  since  phonological  theory  predicts  that  the 
domain  of  a  rule  assigning  accent  is  a  word  and  syllable  is  the  domain  of 
application  of  such  a  rule  in  tonal  languages.  So,  at  the  point  in  a 
phonological  derivation  where  tone  assignment  takes  place  each  syllable 
is  itself  sxjrrounded  by  #  boundaries. 
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We  are  now  in  a  position  to  attempt  a  first  approximation  to  some 
phonological  rules  characterizing  assimilative  voicing  and  vowel-accent 
reduction.   It  appears  that  the  processes  are  closely  interrelated,  and 
that  the  conditions  for  the  latter  are  somewhat  dependent  on  those  for 
the  former.   Roughly,  close  juncture  is  required  for  reduction,  close 
juncture  constrains  against  voicing,  and  in  the  case  of  prefixes,  where 
a  reduced  vowel  is  at  least  close  to  the  underlying  form,  voicing  of 
the  following  initial  is  not  permitted.  We  can  therefore  take  as  a 
working  hypothesis  that,  in  a  sense  to  be  defined  below,  close  juncture 
between  syllables  is  itself  a  more  or  less  underlying  relation  between 
a  prefix  and  the  stem  that  follows  it.  A  juncture  must  have  been  (cf. 
Lakoff  1970a;  1971  on  global  derivational  constraints)  relatively  open  at 
a  prior  stage  of  derivation  if  voicing  is  to  apply  at  all.  Since,  more- 
over, in  a  verb,  the  main  root  and  auxiliaries  never  meet  the  condition 
for  syllable  reduction,  while  always  meeting  the  condition  for  voicing, 

(n)  thu,  he;  thwa : ,  go;  hke.  ,  aspect  marker;  me,  future  ending 

thu  thwatge.me,  he  will  go  hence. 

we  assume  that  such  strings  are  characterized  by  open  junctures  at  the 

point  where  word  boundaries  might  otherwise  be  lowered  in  status.  We 

thus  propose,  presupposing  the  much  earlier  rule  of  #  insertion,  what 

are   essentially  formalizations  of  Okell's  (1969  1:12-17)  generalizations 

(1)  #  -"  +  /  [  XCV(Glide)(M)  CVY]^,  but  not  after  verb  roots  and 

auxiliaries ,  or  after  post- 
positions, 

where  K  is  a  major  category  word  as  defined  above,  and  X,  Y  are 

variables . 

That  is ,  word-internal  word  boundary  is  lowered  to  m.orphem,e  boundary 

after  a  voiced  final. 

Actually,  in  the  light  of  present  understanding  it  would  be  almost 

as  plausible  to  have  #  in  this  rule  go  to  0.  However,  this  would 

require  that  we  adopt  another  global  condition  on  rules,  namely,  in  the 

case  of  the  later  voicing  rules,  that  if  successive  syllables  in  a  word 

are  not  separated  by  a  boundary,  and  if  they  have  not  been  so  earlier 

in  the  derivation  at  the  point  where  insertion  applied,  assimilative 

voicing  must  not  be  allowed  to  apply  at  all.  This  arises  in  case  we 
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eliminate  syllable  boundaries  from  the  theory,  and  because  this  form  of 
the  rule  would  do  away  with  (+)  morpheme  boundaries  in  Burmese  phonology. 
Since  I  cannot  at  present  think  of  an  independent  need  for  +  in  this 
language,  my   only  reason  for  writing  (1)  as  I  have  done,  aside  from  the 
relative  notational  convenience  as  against  assuming  the  global  condition, 
is  that  I  shall  have  to  account  for  the  restricted  voicing  (of  non- 
aspirates  only)  across  close  juncture  where  #  has  been  deleted  and  the 
absence  of  voicing  across  close  juncture  otherwise.  Since  the  theory 
contains  +  anyhow,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  we  have  to  distinguish 
two  degrees  of  open  juncture,  +  and  0,  where  0  is  simply  syllable  adja- 
cency. Pending  critical  evidence,  I  adopt  this  usage  provisionally. 

In  either  case  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  suppose  that,  however 
prefixes  are  introduced,  whether  as  lexical  items  or  by  a  syntactic 
transformation,  #  insertion  never  applies  immediately  to  their  right, 
and  that  at  the  point  whe3?e  it  has  otheirwise  applied  prefixes  have  no 
#   after  them  and  no  +,  since  no  evidence  for  it  exists.   Under  such 
circumstance,  the  pitch  and  contour  assignment  rules  fail  to  apply  to 
prefix  syllables.  They  are  given  least-marked  (mid)  pitch  by  universal 
convention,  but  no  accentual  prominence. 

Now  consider  the  cases  where  voicing  occurs  freely.  This  can  be 
described  as 

(2a)  C  -►  [+  voice]  /  j^CX  [+  voice]  i^ Y]^. 

Where  rule  (1)  has  applied,  however,  we  get 

y 

(2b)  C  -*■   [+  voice]  /  [X  [+  voice]  +  [unaspirated]  Y]  . 
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These  are  disjunctively  ordered  to  apply  after  (1),  and  are  obviously 
collapsible  as  /^ 

(2-)  C  -.  [t  voice]  /  j,C  X  C^  voice]!  ;—^^"P^^^^"^-  (  Yl^"^ 


We  can  now  consider  reduction. 


(3)  VX  -►  a  0  /  ,,[  ...C     (  +  )  ...]   (this  rule  must  also  cause  a 
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w  to  be  dropped  if  it  is  the 
second  segment  of  an  initial 
cluster  in  the  syllable: 
nwa:  nou.  -*■   nenou. ,  mi  Ik ) . 


no 


Note  that,  at  least  on  the  assumption  of  extrinsic  rule  ordering,  this 
rule  accounts  both  for  the  fact  that  reduced  syllables  are  atonal  and 
for  the  fact  that  these  syllables  lack  distinctive  tone.   For,  the  tone- 
assignment  rules  are  clearly  earlier  than  (1).  Thus,  no  tone  rules  will 
apply  to  the  output  of  (3).  Also,  if  we  consider  V,  in  (3),  as  the 
canonical  2-segment  vocalic  nucleus  of  all  but  inherent  prefix  syllables 
in  Burmese,  then  the  a   in  (3)  is  necessarily  short,  phonetically  A  or 
_e.  This  distinguishes  it  from  accented  (tonal)  syllables  on  the  mid 
tone  even  though  both  have  mid  pitch. 

However,  if  we  look  at  a  few  further  examples,  we  shall  see  a  need 
for  some  revisions  in  the  scheme  of  rules  proposed  above.  On  first  glance, 
these  examples  will  appear  to  constitute  evidence  for  arguing  that  the 
phenomena  we  are  discussing  are  at  present  highly  refractory  to 
principled  analysis,  that  is,  unsystematic  in  the  light  of  available 
suggested  generalizations.  Som.ething  like  this  conclusion  is  implied  by 
Okell  (1969  1:12-17)  on  very  similar  considerations,  after  he  has 
proposed  what  he  can  treat  only  as  rules  of  thuirb  for  voicing  and  reduction 
that  are  very  similar  to  the  rules  given  above.   Indeed,  the  only  one 
of  the  general  tendencies  he  adduces  that  is  not  hedged  about  with 
exceptions  of  apparently  quite  idiosyncratic  nature  is  that  me-  and  ?e 
never  induce  voicing. 

(o)  you'^hka,  (Pali  rukkha ,  tree);  sou:  ,  to  preside  over 
you'^hkszou:  ,  a  tree  sprite  or  dem.on 

(p)  hnou2_,  mouth-aperture;  hkaN: ,  a  functionally  proper  appendage 
hnehkall :  ,  lip(s). 
(o) — you'' — (1)  cannot  delete  #  following  it  and  (2')  doesn't  apply  at 
all,  since  it  ends  in  a  (non-voiced)  glottal  stop  (or  j^,  in  other  dialects 
of  standard  Burmese).   Likewise,  (3)  can  never  apply  to  hka,  but  (1) 
applies  to  the  juncture  following  it,  (2')  then  voices  the  initial  of 
sou: ,  and  the  word  is  normal  with  respect  to  the  rules  proposed.  But 
(p) — constitutes  a  counter-example.  The  first  syllable  loses  its  glottal 
final  and  gets  reduced,  so  (1)  applies  despite  the  underlying  stop  final. 

Q 

It  is  tempting  to  speculate  that  a  minor  rule  of  final  stop  deletion 
(4)  C  ^  0  /  V     # 
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accounts  for  (p),  since  there  is  independent  evidence  for  such  a  rule 

in  examples  like 

(q)  hou2_,  to  be  so,  such;  kej_,  asseverative  non- future  finite 

verbal  ending  hou'^ke.       or 

hdu  ge . ,  right  I ,  where  the  acute  accent  mark  indicates  that 

the  high  tone  of  a  stopped  syllable 

and  the  attendant  lengthening  and 

tensing  of  the  initial  remains . 

Here  we  need  to  postulate  (4)  applying  either  before  or  after  (l). 

(2')  voices  the  next  initial,  but  (3)  cannot  apply  since  (1)  has  not 

done  so  to  delete  #,   because  this  is  a  verb-and-auxiliar^'  construction. 

In  this  case  (4)  is  optional. 

Then  (p)  is  accounted  for,  since  this  is  not  a  verb  and,  if  we 

let  (4)  apply  before  (1),  #  will  be  lowered,  (2')  will  then  fail  to  voice 

the  following  aspirated  initial,  and  (3)  will  reduce  the  first  syllable. 

(r)  hpaN,  glass;  hkwe "^ ,  a  cup  or  vessel 

hpaNgwe? ,  a  glass  tumbler 

hkauQ:  ,  head;  hsauQ,  to  bear  or  carry 

gauQ : zauQ ,  to  take  the  lead,  leader 

gaufj:  bu.  (from  hkauQ:hpu. ) ,  a  thing  on  the  head  for  resting 

a  burden. 


Why  the  aspirated  second  initial  voiced?     A  very  large  cJass  of  such 

g 

examples  suggests  that  ordinarily  even  a  final  nasal  may  block  (1)  from 

applying.  We  therefore  replace  (1)  by 

(!•)  #  -^  +  /  j^  [XCV  (Glide)  CW]  ^,   the  other  conditions  of  (1) 

standing  unaltered. 

This  emendation  of  (1)  has  the  merit  of  being  more  general  in  constraining 

against  application  after  nasal  finals  in  the  same  was  as  after  final 

stops.   Furtherm.ore,  it  allows  us  to  propose  a  fairly  straipht  forward 

solution  to  a  large  number  of  additional  cases ,  and  to  account  naturally 

for  the  special  problem  posed  by  nasalized  syllables.  Take  such  words 

as  the  following: 

(s)  tal'l  -hka:  -*■   doga,  door 

nya.   thaN:  hkauQ  -»■  nya.thfgauQ ,  midnight 

taN-hkou:  •*■   degou 
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The  problem  is  to  account  for  the  juxtaposition  in  these  cases  of 
reduction  and  the  voicing  of  a  following  initial.   Assume  (1')- 
Then  these  are  all  exceptions  to  it,  because  #   is  lowered  after  a  nasal 
final,  providing  the  condition  for  reduction.  Why  then  the  exceptional 
voicing,  which  goes  through  as  if  the  #  had  not  been  lowered?  I  submit 
that  all  such  cases  work  according  to  the  following  convention: 

(2')  applies  as  to  instances  with  unlowered  #   whenever  #   has  been 
lowered  exceptionally  by  (1 ' ) . 
This  is  a  perfect  instance  of  what  Lakoff  (1970b)  calls  a  trans- 
derivational  constraint,  a  constraint  that  forces  us  to  consider  an 
exceptional  derivation  together  with  one  that  would  have  come  about 
without  the  exception  to  conditions  on  one  of  the  rules  involved. 

Why  is  it  that  this  class  of  exceptions  seems  almost  wholly  confined 
to  nasal  syllables?  As  Maran  (1971)  and  I  (Lehman  in  press)  have  argued, 
different  varieties  of  modern  standard  Burmese  require  different  treatment 
of  these  syllables.   In  som.e  cases  it  is  clear  that  although  they  are 
realized  phonetically  with  nasalized  vowels,  we  have  direct  evidence 
for  postulating  for  them  underlying  segmental  nasal  consonants  as 
finals,  specifically  Q_  after  diphthongs  (tensed  vocalic  nuclei),  and  n_ 
elsewhere.   In  others,  notably  Rangoon  colloquial,  it  is  perhaps  correct 
to  say,  with  Maran,  that  these  are  just  vowels  with  an  underlying  feature 
of  nasality.  Where  there  are  nasal  finals,  they  block  application  of 
(1')  to  nasal  syllables.   But  to  the  extent  that  these  syllables  are 
characterized  by  merely  having  nasalized  vowels  (1')  applies  to  them. 
It  is  therefore  predictable  that  any  uncertainty  (in  the  sense  of 
Lightner  1971)  in  the  underlying  representation  v/ill  lead  to  inconsistencies 
in  the  way  the  rules  affect  such  syllables.  This  is  just  what  we  have 
here,  and  it  suggests  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  gradual  shift  in 
lexical  representation  for  these  syllables  in  both  Upper  and  Lower 
Burm.ese.  While  in  general  Upper  Burma  dialects  tend  to  preserve  nasal 
finals  they  also  (Okell  1969  1:18-19)  tend  to  have  fewer  exceptions  to 
(1'),  hence  greater  frequency  of  reduction  (3).   And  this  is  so  even 
for  nasal  syllables,  so  that  there  are  words  which  Upper  Burm.ese  seems 
to  treat  as  going  through  (1')  that  Lower  Burmese  does  not. 
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(t)  htaN: ,  palm;  yei_,  liquid 

htsyei ,  in  Upper  Burma  /  htantyei,  in  Lower  Burma,  palm  toddy. 

3.   CONCLUSION. 

What  I  have  shown  in  this  paper  is  simply  that  a  proper  extension 
of  the  theory  relating  tone  to  syllable  structure  allows  us  to  make  a 
great  deal  more  sense  out  of  the  welter  of  variations  on  facts  concerning 
voicing  and  reduction  than  has  hitherto  been  possible.  I  cannot  in  the 
least  claim  to  have  treated  the  problem  exhaustively,  let  alone  to  have 
taken  care  of  all  the  attendant  anomalies.   I  have,  I  think,  reduced 
these  anomalies  to  a  manageable  pattern,  however,  and  it  is  in  addition 
a  reasonable  task  of  linguistics  simply  to  take  on  the  whole  well 
recorded  observations  and  largely  correct  generalizations  made  by  others 
(in  this  case  proposed  by  Okell)  and  to  refine  them  by  showing  how  they 
follow  from,  and  are  interrelated  with  more  comprehensive  facts  and 
relations  in  the  grammar,  and  how  general  theory  bears  upon  their 
description.  This  alone  can  raise  grammars  to  the  level  of  at  least 
descriptive  adequacy  (Chomsky  1957).   It  is  this  task  that  I  set  m^/self 
here  and  that  I  believe  I  have  to  some  extent  fulfilled. 

U.   APPENDIX:  On  the  Questionable  Status  of  Syllable  Boundaries  in 
Phonological  Theory 

In  an  earlier  paper  (Lehman  1973)  I  proposed  an  argument  purportedly 
demonstrating  the  necessity  for  incorporating  in  phonological  theory  an 
explicit  notion  of  a  syllable  boundary.  The  argum.ent  was  based  upon  the 
idea  that  certain  rules,  in  particular  the  rules  that  assign  tone  on  the 
basis  of  post- vocalic  non-sonorants ,  must  always  be  able  to  know  whether 
such  a  segment  is  to  be  accoxaited  in  the  same  syllable  as  the  vowel  v;hose 
tone  is  to  be  determined  or  as  the  initial  of  a  following  syllable.   Kore 
especially,  such  rules  were  in  turn  shown  to  be  dependent  upon  other 
rules  that  assign  word  boimdary,  /*,  between  successive  syllables  in  a 
surface  syntactic  word.   It  is  the  latter  rules,  in  fact,  that  must  know 
where  to  insert  #. 

Obviously,  the  syllable  structure  rules  of  Burmese  will  ensure  that 
many  cases  are  unprobleirmatical.   For  instance,  if  two  vowels  are  separated 


+segiiientn 
-sonorant.!      ^. 


IIU 


by  jxjst  one  non- vowel,  then  the  first  is  on  mid  tone,  because  its  syllable 
contains  no  final  such  that  the  tone- assignment  rule  of  Burmese  applies, 
viz.  , 

(5)  V   [+  high]  /  _ 
Every  Burmese  syllable  has  to  begin  with  at  least  one  glide,  nasal,  stop, 
liquid,  sibilant  or  laryngeal,  and  the  mid  tone,  or  unmarked  pitch,  is 
by  univex'sal  convention  assigned  any  vowel  not  subject  to  (5).   In  fact, 
there  is  probablj'  j'et  anoth3r  universal  involved  (cf.  Hooper  1972:534): 
within  a  word,  if  two  syllables  be  separated  by  only  one  non-syllabic 
segment,  it  is  to  be  accounted  the  initial  of  the  second  syllable.  Hooper 
uses  this  to  argue  in  favor  of  an  explicit  syllable  boundary,  but  I  shall 
dispute  the  point  here. 

Anyhow,  there  are  bound  to  be  a  certain  number  of  apparently  unclear 
cases,  such  as  a  string  of  the  form  [CVNwVX],  where  w  is  the  back, 
rounded  glide.   Since  Burmese  allows  initial  clusters  such  as  qw-  and 
nw-,  and  since  in  some  standard  dialects  there  are  syllabic  final  nasals 
-Q  and  -n,  we  might  ask  whether  in  the  given  string,  N  is  part  of  an 
initial  cluster  or  the  final  of  the  first  syllable.   I  argued  previously 
that  this  necessitated  an  arbitrary  syllable  boundary,  which  Burmese 
structure  rules  could,  in  such  cases,  insert  before  H  or  between  N  and 
w+  but  this  is  at  least  not  obviously  so. 

We  know  that  perceptually  and  instrumentally  a  final  consonant  is 
in  general  distinguishable  from  a  non-final  one  in  isolated  syllables 
even  when  the  two  consonants  are  otherwise  phonemically  "the  same."  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  we  know  very  little  about  the  features 
nec-^ssarily  involved  in  this  distinction,  but  in  Burmese,  finals  are 
unreleased;  in  English  the  difference  in  the  case  of  unvoiced  stops  is 
heard  as  that  between  aspirated  initials  and  unaspirated  finals .   More 
generally,  the  English  distinction  may  have  to  do  with  a  tense/lax 
distinction.   It  now  seems  to  me  that  morpheme  structure  rules  or  marked- 
ness  rules  are  inherently  capable  of  putting  these  feature  distinctions 
on  consonants  at  the  level  of  underlying  phonological  representations. 
If  this  is  so,  the  need  for  syllable  boundary  vanishes. 

For  Burmese  let  us  assume  the  feature  [  a   released]  to  be  the 
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critical  one.  Then  for  the  clear  cases  like  [CVCVX],  a  morpheme  structure 

123't5 
rule  would  obligatorily  make  3  [+  released],  in  effect  determining  that  it 

is  an  initial.   In  an  ambiguous  case,  [CVNwVX],  such  a  rule  has  the  option 

1231*56 
of  making  3  [+  released]  or  [-  released].  Phonological  marking  conventions 

(Chomsky  and  Halle  1968)  would  do  the  same  thing,  but  in  the  first  example 

underlying  representation  of  3  as   [a  released]  would  be  subject  to  a 

convention  interpreting  [a]  as  necessarily  [+],  while  in  the  second  example 

3  would  be  underlyingly  either  [u  released]  or  [m  released],  that  is, 

unmarked  or  marked  respectively  for  this  feature.  Then  according  to  Hooper' 

proposed  universal,  [u  released]  would  be  interpreted  as,  say,  [+  released], 

[m  released]  as  [-  released],  so  that  in  the  "normal"  instance  an  open 

first  syllable  and  a  second  syllable  beginning  with  N  would  be  produced , 

whereas  the  less  natural  result  would  be  a  first  syllable  v.'ith  a  nasal 

final.  This  is  consistent  with  even  mroe  general  markedness  theory  (cf. 

Lehman  in  press,  citing  Lightner  and  Jakobson),  according  to  which  open 

syllables  are  less  "marked"  than  closed  ones. 

Then  the  Burm.ese  rule  inserting  #  between  successive  syllables  would 
know  where  to  do  so  uniquely  in  every  case  by  referring  to  the  feature  of 
releasedness  on  non- vocalic  segments.  The  question  remaining  for 
phonological  theory  is,  then,  whether  such  features  as  releasedness  or 
tenseness  on  non- vowels  in  this  connection  is  merely  phonetic,  a  matter 
of  degree  only,  or  phonological,  capable  of  being  motivated  at  the  level 
of  phonological  structure  rules.   It  seems  to  me  that  the  second  alternative 
is  the  better,  but  the  matter  is  not  at  present  completely  decidable. 
There  is  in  any  event  no  difficulty  in  having  the  phonetic  rules  interpret 
these  categorical  features  in  any  scalar  way  that  is  wanted. 

Where  I  have  elsewhere  claimed  that  every  vocalic  nucleus  in  these 
languages  is  underlyingly  two  segments  long,  short  vowels  being  [+  syllabic] 
[-  syllabic],  long  ones  [+  syllabic]  [+  syllabic],  and  where  we  must 
account  for  their  being  perceived  as  in  each  case  constituting  only  one 
syllable,  we  still  need  no  syllable  boundary,  since  no  syllable  can  begin 
with  a  vowel,  and  so  only  the  next  following  segment,  necessarily  a 
non- vowel,  can  be  an  initial  and  be  given  the  appropriate  releasedness 
marking. 
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This  solution  is  peculiarly  attractive  for  a  language  like  English. 
It  allows  us  to  deal  naturally  with  the  fact  that,  in  a  string  like  VCV, 
the  syllable  division  is  perceived  as  falling  right  in  the  middle  of  C, 
a  fact  incapable  of  being  captured  by  a  theory  with  syllable  boundary, 
by  definition  [-  segment].   Hooper  (1972:   536  f f . )  proposes  a  readjust- 
ment rule  for  syllable  boundary  placement:   in  effect  if  VCV  is  a  word 

123 
composed  of  formatives  V  and  CV,  it  will,  after  the  stressing  of  the 

final  syllable,  have  $   moved  from  between  1  and  2,  where  it  had  been 

put  by  the  universal  conver.;ion,  to  between  2  and  3,  assuming  that 

stressed  or  tensed  syllables  attract  a  maximum  number  of  consonants  to 

themselves  (Hoard  1971).   But  this  fails  to  account  for  the  perceived 

phonetic  ambiguity  of  the  syllable  division. 

However,  it  is  natural  to  have  the  adjustment  rule  change  the 

aspiration  or  tenseness  or  releasedness  feature  that  underlyingly  marks 

2  as  an  initial.   Then  either  the  phonetic  rules  interpret  2  as  having  a 

degree  of  this  feature,  whatever  it  turns  out  to  be,  determined  by  the 

fact  that  it  has  been  subject  to  this  readjustment  rule,  and  then  the 

perceptual  "boundary"  is  a  direct  function  of  the  scalar  degree  of  this 

feature  on  C  itself;  or  else  the  perception  of  syllable  division  as 

2 
falling  ambiguously  is  founded  upon  the  perceived  conflict  between  the 

universal,  "natural"  treatment  of  C  as  an  initicil  and  the  relative  anomaly 

2 
of  its  interpretation  by  the  adjustment  rule  as  a  final. 
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For  a  partial  treatment  of  reduplication  connected  with  the  a-  prefix, 

see  Lehman  1971. 

3 

See  Lehman  (in  press)  for  the  marginal  question  whether  the  final 

-s  (Old  Burmese  -c)  on  som.e  instances  of  the  vrriting  of  the  a-^  prefix  is 
to  be  taken  seriously.  The  reduced  form  of  the  number  two,  hne  consti- 
tutes an  apparent  exception  (Okell  1969,  I;16).   It  appears  never  to  induce 
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voicing.  Okell  gives,  as  an  example,  hni"^,  two;  kauQ,  the  classifier 
for  animals;  hnekauQ,  two  (animals).  While  this  is  common  enough  in 
Lower  Burma,  my  experience  is  that  hnegauQ  and  the  like  are  almost 
equally  so,  moreso  in  Upper  Burma.  The  well-known  brand  of  matches  in 
Rangoon  was  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  hsiN:   (elephant)  (h)negaur), 
"two  elephants"  brand,  never  %siN  (h)nekaur).  Okell 's  name  for  reduction 
is  "weakening." 

Aspirated  nasals  and  liquids  never  voice  (Okell  1969,  1:13),  but 
as  he  later  observes  (page  17)  th_,  the  dental  sibilant,  voices  in  some 
cases,  but  in  others  can  freely  either  voice  or  not,  especially  after 
a  reduced  syllable.   It  is  therefore  likely,  and  historical  evidence 
supports  this  conjecture,  that  this  sound  is  ambiguous  in  respect  of 
aspiration. 

Since  a  surface  syntactic  word  cannot  under  the  present  set  of 
assumptions  be  defined  as  a  string  surrounded  by,  but  not  including, 
# — those  are  the  mark  of  a  purely  phonological  word--we  have  to  define 
the  former  in  terms  of  bracketed  syntactic  structure.  We  assume  it  to 
be  a  constituent  dominated  directly  by  a  major  category  (say  MP  or  VP) 
in  the  sense  of  Chomsky  (1965)  that  is  not  itself  imm.ediately  dominated 
by  the  same  major  category,  i.e.  ,  does  not  itself  meet  the  A-over-A 
condition.  This  allows  us  to  account  for  the  fact  that  a  head  noun 
voices  the  initial  of  a  following  modifier  (e.g.,  verb  or  adjective 
root) 

(k)  lu,  person;  kauQ : ,  good 
lu-gauQ; ,  a  good  fellow 
and  the  fact  that  in  a  series  of  main  and  auxiliary  verb  roots  and  endings 
each  syllable  ending  in  a  voiced  segmient  voices  the  following  initial 
(1)  thwa : ,  go;  hke.  ,  the  sign  of  the  double  perfective  aspect;  te , 

non- future  finite  verbal  ending. 
thwa: ge.de,  went  hence, 
while  a  determiner  (demonstrative)  does  not  voice  a  following  noun.   That 
is ,  we  can  suppose  that  lu-gaup:  has  the  constituent  structure 
(k')       NP 
/\ 

^f    V 
I    I 

lu    kauQ; 

and  that  thwa : ge . de  is 
(1')      .VP 

/'  \ 

V    X    Y 

I     I     I 
thwa  hke.   te  ,  where  x,  y  are  whatever  parts  of  speech 

auxiliaries,   modals   and  tense-aspect  belong 
to,   a  problem  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper, 
while 

(m.)   di^,  this;  hke: tan,  pencil 
di  hke: dan,   this  pencil 
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has  the  structure 
(m' )     NP 

/  \ 
K     N 

I     I 

di    hke : taN ,  where  K  is  soir.e  major  category, 
in  which  case  the  initial  of  "pen"  is  predictably  not  voiced.  The 
motivation  for  the  subtrees  is  scattered  throughout  the  literature, 
e.g.  Chomsky  (1965). 

c 

In  fact  this  can  be  taken  to  mean  (for  details,  Lehman  in  press) 
that,  uniquely,  prefixes  have  vocalic  nuclei  only  one  segment  long.  I 
must  add  that  it  is  entirely  possible  that  all  or  most  word-internal  # 
boundaries  are  deleted  by  relatively  late  phonological  rules.   I  shall 
not  consider  the  matter  in  this  paper.   Finally,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  take  account  in  these  rules  of  the  h_  and  ]_   (lowered  glottal  stop) 
postulated  in  Maran  (1971)  as  underlying  the  heavy  and  short  tones, 
respectively,  because  the  earlier  tone  assignm.ent  rules  will  have  erased 
all  m.edial  postvocalic  laryngeals. 

7 
The  fact  that  this  is  to  be  stated  as  one  rule  is  not  uninteresting 

in  the  light  of  recent  arguments  (Koutsoudas  1972;  Lehman  1972)  about 

whether  extrinsic  rule  ordering  is  necessary  in  grammars.   For  instead 

of  having  to  mark  (1)  as  applying  before  (2a)  or  (2b),  we  can  perhaps 

(cf.  Lehman  1972:545)  consider  this  to  be  a  case  of  intrinsic  ordering, 

because  there  is  no  way  for  (2')  to  apply  unless  (1)  has  applied. 

I  am,  however,  not  wholly  convinced  by  this  argument.   Unless  there 

is  some  obvious  way  of  marking  all  derivations  improper  just  in  case 

part  of  a  rule  could  never  have  applied  to  any  derivation,  it  is  perfectly 

possible  to  consider  the  part  of  (2')  equivalent  to  (2b)  to  be  simply 

vacuous  in  all  cases  where  (1)  applies  after  (2').  This  leaves  (2') 

intact,  since  the  reverse  order  is  equally  possible,  and  then  both  parts 

of  (2')  have  some  non-null  dom.ain  of  application.  Clearly,  in  the 

order  (2'),  (1),  we  would  get  some  unacceptable  derivations,  e.g., 

ku.#la#htair|  -ilH^  ku.^a^daio  ^  ku.la-daip  '^^^"^"'^^°'?  "^keladain . 

The  only  obvious  way  to  block  this  is  to  mark,  again  using  a  global 
constraint,  a  derivation  unacceptable  if  it  contains  a  voiced  initial 
that  was  previously  unvoiced  and  aspirated  and  could  have,  to  begin  with, 
met  the  structural  description  of  (1).   But  this  is  certainly  nothing 
but  extrinsic  ordering  reintroduced  through  the  back  door. 

I  conclude  that  either  (1)  and  (2')  are  extrinsically  ordered,  and 
therefore  extrinsic  ordering  exists  in  grammar,  or  there  is  a  universal 
convention  to  the  effect  that  an  order  in  which  even  part  of  a  rule 
would  never  have  a  non-null  domain  of  application  is  always  blocked.   I 
do  not  know  what  evidence  might  decide  such  an  issue. 

g 

See  Lakoff  (1970c),  a  rule  that  applies  only  to  a  marked  subset 
of  exceptional  lexical  items,  or  that  applies  to  such  a  marked  subset 
under  conditions  of  structural  description  in  the  rule  different  from 
its  usual  structural  description.  The  condition  for  this  rule  is  likely 
to  be  sociolinguistic  and  stylistic  in  part;  the  frequency  of  application 
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of  the  rule  is  greatest  in  frozen  expletives  and  "throw-away"  expressions 
of  the  kind  illustrated  in  (q). 

9 
Such  cases  as  Old  or  Written  Burmese  taN  hsaur)  mour):  /  Modern 

Burmese  tezaurj-inouri:    look  superficially  as  though  they  belong  here,  but 

they  do  not.      Such  things  as  naires  of  months   constitute  a  difficult  set 

of  genuine  exceptions.      to-dheliN:    fails   inexplicably  to  reduce  the 

first  syllable,  yet  the  second  initial  is  voiced,  suggesting  that  (1') 

has  applied,  tebou.dwe  voices  the  second  and  third  initials  yet  fails 

to  reduce  the  second  syllable,  and  so  on.   I  do  not  know  why  nya. ,  night, 

fails  to  undergo  the  effect  of  (i').  It  is  possible  however  to  suggest 

that  many  lexical  items,  even  whole  semantic  classes  of  them,  are  marked 

for  (1')  not  to  apply  after  them.   For  instance,  nouns  referring  to 

human  persons  and  statuses  in  general  fail  to  let  (1')  apply  after  them'. 

lu-gauQ : ,  a  good  fellow;  mi. gin  (from  mi. ,  mother,  and  hkiN,  dear),  mother, 

etc.,  even  though  the  third  personal  pronoun  undergoes  (1')  and  therefore 

reduction  generally:  thu,  he,  she,  one;  ci: ,  great;  theji : ,  headman; 

hkou: ,  to  steal;  thahkou: ,  thief,  and  so  forth. 

Almost  certainly  other  apparent  non-exceptions  to  the  rules  regarding 

voicing  and  reduction  are  really  exceptions ,  not  in  respect  of  voicing 

but  to  (1'),  e.g.,  mi.hcaup:  ->-mi.jauo,  crocodile,  monitor.   We  know 

so  little  about  the  details  of  the  Burmese  lexicon  that  nothing  useful 

can  be  accomplished  by  pursuing  the  matter  here. 

For  the  phenomenon  that  voices  a  word-initial  consonant  on  condition 
that  the  initial  of  a  subsequent  syllable  in  the  word  has  undergone  assimi- 
lative voicing,  see  Okell  (1969  1:16-17)  on  "extended  voicing." 
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RESTRUCTURING  IN  THE  VERBAL  SYSTEM  OF  PALI""" 


Margie  0' Bryan 


0.1  Examination  of  the  "erbsuL  system  of  Pali  reveals  only  one 

obvious  difference  between  the  shape  of  verbal  roots  in  Sanskrit  and  in 

Pali  (representing  here  Old  Indie  and  Early  Middle  Indie  respectively). 

This  difference  is  a  result  of  the  assimilation  of  two  root-final 

2 
consonants.   The  following  examples  illustrate  this  difference. 

3 
Sanskrit  Pali  Gloss 

kars-  kass-  drag,  plough 

vart-  vatt-  turn 

vardh-  vaddh-  grow,  increase 

laks-  lakkh-  mark 

The  change  in  the  shape  of  verbal  roots  of  this  type  is  clear  and 
straightforward.   The  assimilation  of  two  root-final  consonants 
necessarily  leaves  the  root  in  a  new  shape,  for  the  original  (that  is, 
Sanskrit)  root  shape  can  never  occur  in  any  verbal  category:   Since 
clusters  of  unlike  consonants  are  not  found,  the  full-grade  forms  of 
these  types  of  roots  occur  in  Pali  vdth  final  geminates.  Furthermore, 
syllabic  r_  has  been  lost  in  Pali ,  appearing  in  most  cases  as  the  vowel 
a;  thus,  0-grade  root  formations  occur  with  a  rather  than  £:   e.g. 
Skt.  vrtta  >  Pa.  vatta;  Skt.  hrta  >  Pa.  hata.   This  restructuring  of 
verbal  roots  is  then  an  automatic  consequence  of  the  type  of  phonetic 
changes  which  occurred  between  the  periods  of  Sanskrit  and  Pali. 

1.1  The  assvmiption  of  the  identity  between  other  Sanskrit  and  Pali 


roots  has,  to  my  knowledge,  never  been  questioned.   In  spite  of  this, 
the  language  provides  a  great  deal  of  evidence  that  a  general  restructuring 
of  verbal  roots  has  occurred  in  Pali,  resulting,  in  many  cases,  in  an 
underlying  root  shape  which  is  quite  different  from  its  shape  in  Sanskrit. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  present  the  evidence,  both  synchronic 
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and  historical,  for  this  restructuring. 

2.1  To  begin,  let  us  consider  the  changes  in  the  shape  of  present 
steins  created  hy  consonant  assimilation  between  root-final  and  (Sanskrit) 
present  tense  suffix-initial  consonants.   The  following  examples  illustrate 
the  effects  of  these  assimilations. 


Sanskrit 


Pali 


Present  stem 


rcot 


asya- 

as- 

apno- 

ap- 

rdhya- 

ardh- 

kupya- 

kop- 

krudhya- 

krodh- 

klidya- 

kled- 

grdhya- 

gardh- 

tusya- 

tos- 

dabhno- 

dabh- 

dipya- 

dlp- 

dusya- 

dos- 

nrtya- 

nart- 

padya- 

pad- 

bhrasya- 

bhras- 

manya- 

man- 

madya- 

mad- 

yudhya- 

yodh- 

rajya- 

raj- 

radhya- 

radh- 

lubhya 

lobh- 

vasya- 

vas- 

vidhya- 

vyadh- 

saikno- 

saik- 

aamya- 

sam- 

Present  stem 

Gloss 

assa- 

throw 

appo- 

obtain 

ijjha- 

thrive 

kuppa- 

be  angry 

kujjha- 

be  angry 

kilijja- 

be  wet 

gijjha- 

be  greedy 

tussa- 

be  content 

dubbha- 

injure 

dippa- 

shine 

dussa- 

spoil 

nac  ca- 

dance 

paJJa- 

go,  fall 

bhassa- 

fall 

maMa- 

think 

majja- 

be  exhilarated 

yujjha- 

fight 

rajja- 

color 

rajjha- 

succeed 

lubbha- 

be  lustful 

vassa- 

bark 

vijjha- 

pierce 

sakko- 

be  able 

samma— 

be  calm 

2.1.1  In  Sanskrit,  the  three  present- tense  suffixes  -ya- ,  -na- , 
and  -no-  are  quite  frequent.   The  present  stem  which  resvilts  from  the 
addition  of  these  suffixes  is  always  easily  segmentable  into  the  root 
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and  the  suffix,  and  it  is  generally  only  the  root  (in  either  its  full- 
grade  or  0-grade  form)  which  is  found  in  the  verbal  categories  outside 
of  the  present  system:   e.g.  pres.  stem  tusya-;  ppl.  tusta;  infin.  tostum; 
caus.  tosaya-  <  tos-  'be  content'. 

However,  as  is  obvious  from  the  above  list  of  present  stems  in 
Pali,  the  original  root  and  suffix  are  no  longer  clearly  definable,  due 
to  the  fact  that  unlike  consonant  clusters  are  not  permitted.   In  all 
cases ,  the  suffix-initial  conoonants  (;^  and  n^)  have  assimilated  to  the 
root-final  consonaints,  producing  geminates. 

2.2  The  problem  which  is  created  in  Pali  from  the  assimilation  of 
the  root-final  and  suffix-initial  consonants  is  one  of  relating  the  new 
present  stems  to  an  underlying  verbal  root.  The  question  is  whether  these 
present  stems  are  derivable  in  the  seime  manner  as  in  Sanskrit  (i.e.  by 
the  addition  of  certain  present-tense  suffixes  to  a  root)  or  whether  they 
have  been  reinterpreted  as  being  subject  to  a  different  sort  of  derivation 
or  possibly  as  no  longer  being  derivable  at  all. 

2.2.1  An  examination  of  forms  attested  in  the  various  verbal  categories 
of  some  of  these  verb  types  will  help  to  answer  the  above  question.  In 
each  instance,  the  Sanskrit  root  and  present  stem  are  given,  followed  by 
the  Pali  present  stem  and  all  other  relevant  verbal  forms  which  are 
attested. 

Skt.  ardh;  rdhya-;  Pa.  ijjha-;  fut.  ijjhissa-;  aor.  ijjh-;  caus.  ijjhape-; 
ppl.  iddha,  addha 

Skt.  as-;  asya-;  Pa.  assa-;  ppl.  atta 

Skt.  krodh-;  krudhya-;  Pa,  kujjha-;  ger.  kujjhitva;  aor.  kujjh-;  fut.  ppl. 
kujjhitabba;  ppl.  kuddha 

Skt.  kled-;  klidya-;  Pa.  kilijja-;  ppl.  kilinna 
Skt.  gardh-;  grdhya-;  Pa.  gijjha-;  ppl.  giddha,  gaddha,  gijjhita 
Skt.  tos-;  tusya-;  Pa.  tussa-;  caus.  tose-;  ppl.  tuttha 
Skt.  dabh-;  dabhno-;  Pa.  dubbha- ;  ger.  dubbhitva 
Skt.  dip-;  dipya-;  Pa.  dippa-;  caus.  dipe-;  ppl.  ditta 
Skt.  nart-;  nrtya-;  Pa.  nacca-;  fut.  naccissa-;  infin.  naccitum; 
aor.  nacc-;  caus.  naccape-;  ppl.  naccita 
Skt.  nas- ;  nasya- ;  Pa.  nassa-;  aor.  nass-;  fut.  nassissa-;  caus.  nase- 
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Skt.  bodh-;  budhya-.:  Pa.  bujjha-;  fut.  bujjhissa-;  aor.  bujjh-;  infin. 

boddhum;  agent  noun  bujjhitar-;  caus.  bodhe-,  bujjhape-;  ppl.  buddha 

Skt.   man-;  manya- ;   Pa.   matifia-;   aor.   mafifi-;   ppl.   mata,  maflfiita 

Skt.   vis-;  vasya-;   Pa.   vassa-;   ppl.   vassita 

Skt.  vyadh-;  vidhya-;  Pa.  vijjha-;  fut.  vijjhissa-;  ger.  vijjhitva, 

viddha;  infin.  vijjhitum;  caus.  vijjhe-,  vede-;  ppl.  viddha 

Skt.  yodh-;  yudhya-;  Pa.  yujjha-;  fut.  yujjhissa-;  aor.  yujjh-;  caus. 

yodhe-;  ppl.  yuddha 

As  is  imnediately  apparent  from  the  above  examples,  in  the  majority 
of  verbal  forms  which  are  attested  for  each  of  these  particular  roots,  it 
is  not  the  original  (i.e.  Sanskrit)  root  which  is  found,  but  rather  the 
Pali  present  stem.   This  is  unambiguously  observable  in  cases  where  the 
vowel  i_  appears  between  the  root  and  suffix,  the  entire  structvire  of  the 
root  being  preserved:   e.g.  vijjhitum;  dubbhitva ;  maflnita,  etc.   Certain 
other  (inherited)  forms  are  ambiguous  as  to  the  exact  shape  of  their 
underlying  structures,  due  to  the  fact  that  assimilation  between  the  root- 
final  and  suffix-initial  consonants  has  obscured  the  root  shape:  e.g. 
ditta-  viddha;  tuttha ,  etc. 

3.1  Before  discussing  the  manner  in  which  the  types  of  forms  Just 
discussed  fit  into  the  verbal  derivational  system  of  Pali,  we  should  at 
this  point  turn  to  consider  the  way  in  which  the  situation  with  these  types 
of  verbs  compares  with  that  of  other  types.  An  exaimination  of  forms  attested 
in  the  verbal  categories  of  some  of  the  other  types  of  roots  would,  then, 
seem  to  be  in  order.  Following  are  a  few  examples  which  are  illustrative 
of  the  existing  state  of  affairs.   (Forms  are  cited  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  in  2.2.1). 

Skt.  ched-;  chinad- ;  Pa.  chinda-;  fut.  chindissa-,  checcha-;  aor,  chind-; 
infin.  chinditum,  chetum;  ger.  chinditva,  chetva;  caus.  chindape-,  chede- 
Skt.  loc- ,  (no  present  stem  attested);  Pa.  lufica-;  ger.  Iuf5citva;  caus. 
luficape- ,  loce-;  ppl.  luncita 

Skt.  nod-,  nuda;  Pa.  nuda-;  aor.  nud-;  ger.  nuditva;  agent  noun  nuditar-; 
ppl.  nunna  (d;-n  ->•  n^ii  in  -na  participles) 

Skt.  raars;  mrsa- ;  Pa.  masa-;  aor.  mas-;  ger.  masitva;  r^rd.    massa,  masitabba; 
ppl.  mattha,  raasita 
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Skt.  Jai--,  jino-;  Pa.  Jina;  aor.  Jin-;  fut.  Jinissa-;  infin.  Jinitum; 

7 
ger.  jinitabba;  ppl.  Jita 

*/hat  these  examples  clearly  indicate  is  that  it  is  not  only  the  verbs 
whose  present  stems  have  changed  shape  through  consonant  assimilation 
which  have  generalized  the  present  stem  iuto  the  various  verbal  categories 
outside  of  the  present  system,  but  rather  that  this  type  of  generalization 
has  taken  place  in  other  types  of  verbs  also.   Thus,  we  must  consider  the 
possibility  that  a  generail  res  true  tiiring  has  taken  place  such  that  the  root 
shape  as  it  occurs  in  the  present  stem  is,  at  this  stage  of  the  language,  the 
underlying  verbal  root.  Acceptance  of  the  fact  that  such  a  restructuring 
has  in  fact  occurred  entails  in  turn  the  acceptance  that  (l)  the  (Sanskrit) 
present-tense  suffixes  have  ceased  to  exist  (or  at  least  to  be  in  any  sense 
productive)  in  Pali,  (2)  some  verbal  roots  have  a  quite  different  shape 
from  their  shape  in  Sanskrit;  (3)  a  single  root  vocalism  can  no  longer  be 
tsLken  as  basic  for  all  verbal  roots.   These  are  quite  different  assumptions 
from  those  generally  made  for  Pali;  for,  while  scholars  have  recognized  the 
trend  toward  generalization  of  the  present  stem  to  verbal  forms  in  cate- 
gories outside  of  the  present  system,  they  have  nevertheless  continued  to 
assume  that  the  present  stems  are  still  derivable  from  a  verbal  root  (in 
most  cases  identical  to  the  Sanskrit  root  in  its  2l-gr&de  shape)  rather  than 
taking  the  present  stem  itself  to  be  the  basic  (i.e.  underlying)  verbal 
root,  from  which  all  other  verbal  forms  would  then  be  derived.   This 
assumption  is  implicit  in  traditional  handbooks  of  Pali,  such  as  Geiger, 
Psd.i  Literature  and  Language  and  Hayrhofer,  Handbuch  des  Pali  (although 
these  scholars  failed  to  actually  come  to  grips  with  the  issue)  and  is  quite 
explicitly  made  by  V/arder  in  his  grammar  Introduction  to  Pali ,  where  the 
verbal  roots  are  listed  (except  for  the  type  given  in  O.l)  exactly  as  they 
are  given  for  Sanskrit  and  classified  as  to  the  particular  type  of  present- 
tense  formation  which  will  occur,  './hat  I  wish  to  consider  is  the  plavisibility 
of  this  traditional  assumption  in  light  of  the  type  of  system  which  exists 
in  Pali  and  of  the  historical  developments  which  led  to  it. 

3.2  In  additon  to  the  evidence  already  given  for  considering  the 
present  steiu  to  be  the  underlying  verbal  root,  there  is  another  very 
significeuit  fact  about  the  language  which  lends  a  great  deal  of  support  to 
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the  above  conclusion.   This  concerns  the  vowel  i_  which  appears  between  the 

root  and  the  suffix  in  some  verbal  forms  (cf.  the  examples  given  passim). 

In  Sanskrit,  the  insertion  of  this  vowel  is  a  minor  rule  and  applies  to  all 

o 
types  of  verbal  formations.    It  applies  the  most  regularly,  however,  to 

non-alternating  verbal  forms.  Now,  there  is  a  tendency,  especially  in  the 

later  stages  of  the  language,  to  give  up  root  ablaut,  that  is  to  keep  the 

same  root  shape  throughout  all  verbal  categories.  This  simplification  genera 

takes  place  in  favor  of  the  fiill-grade  root  vocalism.  For  example,  there  is 

a  tendency  toward  the  creation  of  full-grade  participles  in  the  later 

langviage,  but  no  such  tendency  toward  creating  0-grade  infinitives  or 

Q 

futures.   Thus,  it  can  be  stated  that  i^-insertion  applies  most  regularly 
to  forms  containing  the  underlying  root.   In  Pali,  it  is  significant  that 
i;-insertion  applies  (nearly  without  exception)  only  to  verbal  formations 
containing  the  root  as  it  appears  in  the  present  stem.   In  fact,  nearly  all 
verbal  forms  inherited  with  i^  in  which  the  root  does  not  correspond  to  the 
present  stem  have  been  replaced  by  formations  containing  this  stem:   e.g. 
Pali  present  stem       Sanskrit  verbal  form       Pali  verbal  form 
madda-  mrdita  maddita 

moda-  mudita  modita 

roda-  rudita  rodita 

vassa-  vasita  vassita 

nuda-  noditr-  nudi tar- 

Thus  ,  the  tendency  to  generalize  present  stems  to  verbal  categories 
outside  of  the  present  system  combined  with  the  fact  that  i_-insertion 
applies  only  to  verbal  formations  containing  the  present  stem  would  appear 
to  constitute  strong  evidence  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that 
synchronically ,  the  present  stem  has  been  reinterpreted  as  the  underlying 
verbal  root. 

U.l  Further  support  for  the  above  conclusion,  can  be  obtained  by 
examination  of  the  historical  facts  ,  for  there  are  certain  changes  which 
occurred  between  Sanskrit  and  Pali  which  appear  to  have  made  such  a 
reinterpretation  possible. 

U.1.1  First  of  all,  in  Pali,  there  is  generally  only  one  present 
stem  in  use  for  any  one  verb,  a  situation  which  is  quite  different  from 
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that  which  exists  in  Sanslurit,  where.,  for  most  roots,  there  are  several 
different  present  stems.   Each  type  of  present  stem  is,  in  general, 
predictable,  the  various  present-tense  suffixes  bein^  frequently  seman- 
tically  identifiable,  and  root  vocalism,  in  turn, being  predictable  from 
the  type  of  suffix.    In  Pali,  the  one  present  tense  form  which  survives 
has  the  several  functions  which  characterized  the  various  different 
formations  in  Sanskrit  (transitive,  intransitive,  stative,  etc.).   In  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  one  present  stem  which  is  used  in  Pali  is  that  which, 
in  Sanskrit,  consisted  simply  of  the  full-grade  root  plus  the  thematic  vowel 
a  (i.e.  without  the  addition  of  any  of  the  present-stem  characterizing 
suffixes).   Thus,  since  the  full-grade  root  is  the  underlying  verbal  form 
in  Sanskrit,  the  present  stem  is,  for  these  verbs,  automatically  the 
underlying  root.  The  large  number  of  these  verbs  in  Pali  (for  which  the 
present  stem  and  the  underlying  root  were  identical)  led  to  other  present 
stems  being  interpreted  as  underlying  verbal  roots.   This  reinterpretation 
brought  about  entirely  new  underlying  root  shapes  for  some  verbs,  such  as 
those  which  have  just  been  discussed,  where  the  underlying  root  changed 
from  the  shape  Ca/e/oC  to  Ca/i/u/CC:   Pa.  duss-  replacing  Skt.  dos-  ,  etc. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  it  is  because  there  is,  in  general,  only  one 
present-tense  formation  per  verb  in  Pali  that  such  a  reinterpretation  could 
be  possible,  for  as  long  as  several  different  types  of  present  stems  existed 
there  could  never  have  developed  a  feeling  of  a  one-to-one  relationship 
between  the  present  stem  and  the  underlying  root. 

U.1.2  Secondly,  in  close  conjunction  v/ith  the  above  factors,  it  seems 
quite  likely  that  the  changes  in  the  shapes  of  prer.ent  stems,  brought  about 
by  consonant  assimilation,  aided  in  the  reinterp:  cttttion  of  present  stems 
as  underlying  roots ,  for  they  were  no  longer  clearly  aegmentable  into  a 
root  and  a  consonant-initial  suffix,  but  rather,  into  what  could  very 
easily  be  considered  a  root  and  a  thematic  vowel,  and  thus  bore  a  close 
relationship  to  other  present  stems  of  this  latter  type:   vi.ljh-a-;  nass-a- ; 
duss-a- ,  etc.,  similar  to  mas-a- ;  madd-a- ;  moc-a- ,  etc. 

U.1.3  Thirdly,  consonant  assimilation  aided  in  the  reinterpretation 
of  present  stems  as  underlying  roots  in  yet  another  way.   As  was  pointed  out 
in  2.2.1,  assimilation  of  root-final  and  suffix-initial  consciidjits  obscures 
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the  exact  root  shape.   Inherited  participles  such  as  ditta  and  viddha  can 
be  derived  from  roots  in  two  final  consonants  in  basically  the  same  manner 
as  from  roots  in  a  single  final  consonant,  by  allowing  the  addition  of 
consonant  simplification:   /dipp-ta/  ^  /dip-ta/  -*•  ditta;  /vijjh-ta/  -»■ 
/vijh-ta/  ->■  viddha.    Thus,  the  ambiguity  of  these  surface  forms  helped 
to  make  it  possible  to  interpret  the  present  stem  as  the  underlying  verbal 
root. 

5.1  It  appears  that  there  is  good  motivation  historically  for  the 
present  stem  to  be  reinterpreted  as  the  basic  verbal  root  in  Pali  and  the 
synchronic  facts  provide  good  evidence  that  such  a  reinterpretation 
actually  occurred. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  3.1,  it  has  been  generally  assumed  that  present 
stems  are  still  dferivable  and  that  those  present  stems  which  result  from 
assimilation  of  a  root-final  consonant  to  the  initial  consonant  of  one  of 
the  Sanskrit  present-tense  suffixes  are  obtainable  in  this  manner  in  Pali 
also.   However,  in  light  of  all  of  the  facts  presented  in  this  paper,  it 
seems  fairly  clear  that  there  is  no  way  (or  reason  either)  to  attempt  to 
relate  the  formation  of  these  present  steins  to  a  specific  suffix,  as  is 
possible  in  Sanskrit.   Even  if  it  v;ere  possible  to  recover  the  original  root 
(this  possibility  does  exist  in  some  cases)  and  to  then  add  one  of  the 
Sanskrit  present-tense  suffixes  to  it,  no  purpose  would  be  served,  as  the 
underlying  form  (i.e.  the  Sanskrit  root)  often  is  clearly  recoverable  in 
only  one  or  two  categories,  the  rest  displaying  the  root  in  the  shape  in 
which  it  appears  in  the  Pali  present  stem.   Such  a  procedure  wovild,  then,  in 
effect  still  entail  the  claim  that  there  is  a  new  basic  form  which  is  being 
generalized  to  the  various  verbal  categories.   Even  roots  in  final  vowels 
which  have  one  of  these  suffixes  often  display  this  suffix  in  the  other 
verbal  categories,  thus  providing  further  evidence  that  the  present  stem 

is  felt  to  be  the  basic  verbal  form:   e.g.  pres.  stem  nahaya- ;  infin. 

-    -  -  -  12 

nahayittjm;  ger.  nahayitva;  fut.  ppl.  nahayitabba  (Skt.  root  sna-  'bathe'). 

(Another  such  example  is  .Una-,  given  in  3.2). 

Similar  arguments  can  be  leveled  against  positing  the  same  underlying 

vocalic  grade  for  all  roots,  as  is  in  general  possible  for  Sanskrit.  In 

Pali,  there  is  no  meems  of  systematically  characterizing  present  stems  as 
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to  whether  they  will  have  a  full-grade  or  a  0-grade  root  vocalism.  This 
situation  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that,  in  most  cases,  there  is  only 
one  present  stem  per  verb  in  use  and  to  the  fact  that  the  different  present- 
tense  suffixes  which  served  to  identify  particular  root  formations  in 
Sanskrit  axe  no  longer  transparent  in  Pali.   If  we  were  to  follow  the 
Sanskrit  system,  then,  and  posit  an  underlying  form  in  Pali  with  a  full- 
grade  vowel  (or  0-grade,  if  this  were  to  be  accepted)  whenever  alternations 
occur,  each  root  would  have  to  be  marked  individually  for  whether  it  has 
a  present-tense  formation  with  full-grade  or  0-grade  vocalism.   It  is  true, 
in  Sanskrit,  each  root  must  be  marked  as  to  the  type  of  present-tense 
formations  which  it  will  take;  however,  this  is  not  ixnreasonable,  since  most 
Sanskrit  roots  are  clearly  characterized  by  different  types  of  present  stems. 
Furthermore,  in  Pali,  for  many  verbs,  the  form  with  the  full-grade  vowel 
would  occur  in  only  one  or  two  categories,  the  rest  occurring  with  the  vowel 
which  appears  in  the  present  stem,  again  lending  further  support  to  the  view 
that  it  is  the  present  stem  which  is  more  basic  than  other  alternates  of  the 
root.  Thus,  if  the  Sanskrit  root  were  taken  to  be  the  underlying  form  in 
Pali  and  marked  as  to  the  type  of  present  stem  that  it  will  take,  the 
verbal  categories  in  which  the  present  stem  is  used  will,  in  turn,  have  to 
be  marked  as  such.  The  underlying  root  would,  in  such  cases,  be  somewhat 
superfulous ,  serving  as  a  base,  yet,  in  many  cases,  never  actually  occurring 
in  a  transparent  and  unambiguous  shape. 

6.1  From  the  facts  presented  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  it  is  clear 
that  the  possibility  of  present  stems  being  interpreted  as  underlying  verbal 
roots  resulted  from  not  Just  one  change,  but  several,  namely:   one  present 
stem  with  several  functions  having  replaced  several  present  stems,  each  with 
a  different  function;  identity,  in  a  large  nianber  of  verbs,  of  the  present 
stem  and  the  underlying  root;  change  in  the  shape  of  many  present  stems, 
causing  them  to  be  no  longer  clearly  derivable.  Thus,  there  was  good 
motivation  historically  for  present  stems  to  be  interpreted  as  underlying 
verbal  roots,  and  furthermore,  synclironically ,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  this  interpretation  actually  took  place. 

6.2  Taking  the  present  stem  as  the  underlying  verbal  form  in  Pali 
automatically  necessitates  a  somewhat  different  type  of  derivational  process 
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from  that  of  Sanskrit.  This  analysis  entails,  of  course,  allowing  both 
full-grade  and  0-grade  vowels  to  be  underlying,  since  whatever  shape  occxirs 
in  the  present  stem  is  the  underlying  shape.  Therefore,  if  both  full-grade 
and  0-grade  can  occur  in  underlying  roots ,  verbal  derivation  will  have  to 
include  both  full-grade  and  0-grade  formation  processes,  since  there  are 
a  nimber  of  inherited  forms  remaining  whose  root  vowel  is  not  identical  to 

that  of  the  present  stem  (i.e.  inderlying  root):   e.g.  pres.  stem  kosa- :  ppl. 

13 
kuttha;  pres.  stem  kuppa- :  caus.  kope- . 

Although  allowing  both  the  full-grade  and  0-grade  formation  processes 
to  fxmction  as  a  part  of  verbal  derivation  represents  a  slight  complication 
in  comparison  to  the  Sanskrit  system,  where  one  ablaut  grade  can  (nearly) 
always  be  taken  as  basic ,  the  complication  seems  to  be  a  minor  one  when 
viewed  from  the  perspective  of  the  over-all  system  of  Pali  itself,  rather 
than  from  a  perspective  which  (often  unnecessarily)  includes  factors  which 
were  present  at  earlier  stages  of  the  langiaage. 

Furthermore,  taking  the  present  stem  as  the  underlying  verbal  form  in 
Psili  permits  a  significant  derivational  pattern  to  emerge:   In  Pali,  there 
exist  two  competing  processes  of  verbal  derivation,  one  being  the  use  of 
the  present  stem,  unaffected  by  either  the  0-grade  or  full-grade  processes, 
and  the  other  being  the  use  of  the  'historical'  form,  often  altered  by  one 
of  the  two  morphological  processes  and  usually  involving  consonant  assimila- 
tion between  the  root-final  and  consonant-initial  suffixes  (as  in  /kos-ta/ 

-»■ /kus-ta/  -*■  kuttha,  ppl.  of  the  root  kos-  (pres.  stem  kosa-),  etc.   The 
assumption  that  the  present  stem  is  always  the  underlying  verbal  root  allows 
the  above  two  competing  processes  to  be  tied  up  in  a  significant  way: 
Either  the  underlying  verbal  root  is  used,  without  any  change  whatsoever 


affecting  it,  or  else  this  same  underlying  verbal  root  is  used,  but  with 
certain  changes  applying  to  alter  its  shape  in  predictable  ways,  depending 
on  the  particular  verbal  category.   That  is,  there  is  eilways  one  single  form 
which  can  undergo  a  morphological  change  in  shape  or  remain  in  its  underlying 
shape  and  which  can  undergo  i;-insertion  if  this  latter  shape  obtains.   Thus, 
within  the  above  type  of  system,  the  tendency  toward  the  use  of  the  present 
stem  and  i;-insertion  (and  the  application  of  ij-insertion  exclusively  to 
the  unaltered  present  stem)  is  very  clearly  motivated,  for  basic  root 
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structiire  is  always  preserved.  This  seems  to  be  an  entirely  natural  type  of 
situation  to  have  arisen  in  view  of  the  system  as  it  existed  in  Sanskrit 

and  in  terms  of  the  types  of  ch&nges  which  occurred  between  the  two 

ll* 
stages  of  the  language. 


FOOTNOTES 

A  shorter  version  of  this  paper  was  read  at  the  1972  annual  meeting 
of  the  Linguistic  Society  of  America,  held  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

2 
Unlike  consonants  are  not  permitted  in  Pali,  except  for  the  comb- 
ination of  a  nasal  plus  an  obstruent,  where  the  nasal  becomes  homorganic 
to  the  following  obstruent.   Consonants  assimilate  in  the  following  manner 
in  Pali  (given  in  decreasing  power  of  resistence  to  assimilation): 
obstruents,  sibilants,  nasals,  1_,  v,  x>  I..   V/hen  two  stop  consonants  of 
the  same  class  meet,  the  first  assimilates  to  the  second:  bd  ->■  dd;  nm  -»■  ma, 
etc.  Liquids  and  semi-vowels  assimilate  only  in  the  order  given  above: 
e.g.   ly_  ->■   LI;  r^  ->•  ^^;  ^  -*■   11;  rv  -♦•  yv.   Several  of  the  consonant 
assimilations  need  additional  explanation.  Dentals  plus  ^  change  to 
geminate  palatals  :   t(h)y  -*  cc(h) ;  d(h)y  -»•  .1 .1  ( h ) ;  ny  -»■  nn.   s_  plus  a 
stop  consonant  changes  to  a  geminate  aspirated  stop:   e.g.  sjb  -*•  thth  ->• 
tth;  sk  -*■   khkh  ->  kkh . 

Throughout  this  paper,  I  will  cite  Sanskrit  roots  m  their  full- 
grade  forms  rather  than  0-grade,  which  is  the  uaual  manner  of  exempli- 
fication.  The  reason  for  this  deviation  is  that  I  believe  there  to  be 
good  arguments  for  considering  the  full-grade  as  the  basic  form  for  all 
ablauting  roots.  A  thorough  discussion  of  this  matter  can  be  fornd  in 

O'Bryan  (l9T3). 
li 
Originally,  syllabic  r  became  i_,  u,  or  a  depending  on  the  nature 

of  the  preceding  consonant.   However,  this  rule  was  lost,  and  in  verbal 
formations,  the  vowel  a  is  nearly  always  fo\ind.   The  details  of  this 
particular  change  are  not  sufficiently  relevant  to  warrant  discussion 
however.   A  few  verbal  formations  in  which  i_  and  \i_  occur  are  given  in 
the  examples  in  2.2.1. 

There  are  no  examples  given  of  a  present  stem  originally  formed 
with  the  suffix  -na-.  flost  clear  examples  of  such  forms  are  in  roots  with 
final  vowels,  and  are  thus  not  relevant  to  assimilations  which  changed 
the  stem  (or  root)  structure. 

It  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  present  stem  in  Pali  which  is  found 
in  the  other  verbal  categories  and  to  which  ij-insertion  applies,  for  the 
present  stem  consists  of  the  root  plus  the  thematic  vowel  a^  (e.g.  vi.j.ih-a-). 
For  convenience,  however,  I  will  refer  to  the  form  of  the  root  whicn  appears 
in  the  present  stem  as  the  'present  stem'. 
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7 
In  both  Sanskrit  and  Pali,  a  thematic  present  ,] aya-  occurs  beside 

jina-.   In  Pali,  verbal  forms  occur  which  are  made  from  both  present  stems: 

e.g.  fut.  .iinissa-  beside  jayissa-.  

Originally,  this  i^  which  appears  frequently  in  Sanskrit  verbal 
formations  was  not  an  inserted  vowel,  but  rather  was  the  vocalic  reflex 
of  a  larnygeal  in  inter-consonantal  environment,  and  as  such,  v:as  an 
actual  part  of  set  roots.  At  a  relatively  early  stage  of  the  language, 
however,  this  vowel  began  to  spread  analogically  to  verbal  forms  of  anit 
roots  and  was  then  interpreted  as  an  inserted  vowel.   Thus,  for  convenience, 
I  will  refer  to  a  process  of  i; insertion  as  being  a  phenomenon  characteristic 
of  Sanskrit  in  general. 

Q 

This  is  in  fact  one  argument  which  can  be  used  for  considering  the 
full-grade  form  of  the  root  to  be  underlying  in  Sanskrit. 

Present  stems  formed  by  the  addition  of  a  suffix  (other  than  the 
thematic  vowel  a)  have  0-grade  root  vocalism. 

viddha  is  derived  by  the  operation  of  Bartholomae's  Law.   It  is 
irrelevant  that  the  root-final  consonant  has  changed  from  a  dental  stop 
to  a  palatal  stop.   What  is  crucial  for  Bartholomae's  Law  is  that  it  is 
still  a  voiced  aspirated  stop:   e.g.  Pa.  /vijh-ta/  ->  vijh-dha/  just  like 
Skt.  /vidh-ta/  ■*   /vidh-dha/. 

12  _  .     _ 

Tlie  Sanskrit  root  sna-  became  Pali  naha-  through  the  change  -of  sn_  to  nh 

nh  furthennore  cannot  remain  in  initial  position,  and  the  vovrel  a  was 

inserted  to  break  up  the  impermissible  cluster. 

13 

The  geminate  consonants  have  been  simplified  due  to  a  constraint 

in  Pali  according  to  which  no  syllable  may  contain  more  than  two  moras. 

A  two-mora  syllable  is  one  which  consists  of  a  short  vowel  in  a  closed 

syllable,  a  long  vowel  in  an  open  syllable,  a  nasalized  vowel.   The 

contracted  diphthongs  £  and  o^ are  phonetically  long.   Thus,  structures 

such  as  Ce/oCC  are  in  an  impermissible  shape  and  must  be  adjusted. 

lU 

There  are  a  number  of  interesting  reinterpretations  in  the  verbal 

derivational  processes,  both  phonological  and  morphological,  which  resulted 

from  the  restructuring  of  verbal  roots.   In  most  cases,  the  historical 

forms  which  remain  in  use  in  Pali  fit  into  the  new  system  in  a  (sometimes 

strikingly)  natural  manner.   As  is  to  be  expected,  some  complications 

did  result.   Host  of  them  are  relatively  minor,  however,  and  provide 

interesting  insights  into  the  types  of  situations  which  result  at  a  stage 

of  a  language  when  old  and  new  processes  are  still  very  much  alive  and 

in  competition  with  each  other.  Discussion  of  these  results  of  the 

restructuring  are  beyond  the  scope  and  purpose  of  this  paper.  A 

thorough  investigation  into  the  development  of  the  verbal  system  can  be 

found  in  0' Bryan  (1973). 
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NOTES   0:J   QUECLAR/\TIVr:S   AiJD  TAG   QUESTIONS 
IN   HINDI-URDU" 

Ahmad  H.  Siddiqui 


In  the  grammars  of  Hindi-Urdu,  one  finds  descriptions 
of  various  kinds  of  sentences,  for  examule,  declarative 
interrogative  and  imperative.   iiov;ever,  these  grammars  do 
not  discuss  certain  types  of  sentences  whicji  have  the  form  of 
one  type  in  their  surface  structure  but  are  actually  used 
and  understood  as  another  type.   Our  speech  acts  are 
characterized  by  various  uses.   We  use  them  for  making 
statements,  asking  questions,  giving  orders,  making  request; 
and  so  on.   The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  discuss  two 
such  uses,  namely,  asking  questions  and  making  assertions 
in  Hindi-Urdu  and  to  see  under  what  contexts  and  circum- 
stances one  type  of  speech  act  entails  another  and  further, 
if  there  are  any  syntactic  properties  to  be  noted  in 
additbn  to  the  stipulated  semantic  value. 

A  declarative  sentence  such  as  (1)  in  Hindi-Urdu  nas 

the  structure  shown  in  the  follov;ing  tree  (2) 

2 
( 1 )       moh  an  am  kha   r  aha  h  e . 

ilohan  mangoes   eating   is 

MIohan      is        eating     inangoes.' 

(2) 


Ilohan 


am     kha  raiia  ht. 


An   interrogative   sentence,    on  tiie   other  hand,    such   as    (3) 
has   the   structure   shovm   in   tree    (4). 


(3) 


(H) 
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kya   mohon    am    kha  rsiia  he? 
Q     Mohan  mangoes   eating    is 
Is    Mohan   eating   mangoes?' 


mohon 


kha  roha 


ne 


Questions  have  a  seraantically  complex  abstract  higher 
structure  which  doesn't  show  up  in  the  superficial  structure, 
This  higher  representation  Is  given  in  (5). 

(5)  Sn 


NP 


"VP 

y   "^C~~ — 

REQUEST     NP 
you 


iJP 


NP 

VP 

! 

you 

/ 
/ 
/ 

i 

1 
i 

TELL 

iiP 

NP 


It's  only  S>2   that  shows  up  on  the  surface  as  in  (4)  above. 

There  are  situations  in  which  one  form  of  sentence,  say 
a  statement,  may  have  the  effect  of  an  imperative,  for  example, 

(6)       yo'n^  beri   gf^rmi  he. 
here   big  hot      is 
'It's   too   hot   in  here.' 

may  be  construed  by  the  hearer  as  a  request  to  open  the 
windov;  in  a  crowded  room.   In  the  same  way,  a  sentence  with 
the  surface  form  of  a  question  may  also  have,  in  a  proper 
context,  the  semantic  value  of  a  declarative  sentence.   The 
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following  two  yes/no  questions,  for  instance, 

(7) 


(8) 


kya 

fransisi 

asan  he? 

Q 

French 

easy   is 

Is 

French 

easy? 

kya 

salon 

tez 

he? 

Q 

curry 

hot 

is 

•Is  the  curry  hot?' 

can  be  interpreted  as  declaratives  if  said  in  the  appropriate 
circumstances.   For  example,  a  mother  whose  son  is  learning 
French  and  German  as  foreign  languages  could  say  to  her  son 
'kya  fransisi  asan  he?'  on  the  latter 's  learning  French 
faster  than  German.   In  rliis  situation  the  sentence  would  have 
the   effect  of  an  assertion: 

(9)  fransisi   asan  he. 
French    easy   is 

' French    is   easy. ' 

Or  take  the  next  sentence  (8).   It  could  be  uttered  by  an 
Indian  hostess  to  her  Mexican  guest  at  the  dinner  table.    The 
foreign  guest  expects  the  Indian  food  to  be  milder  than  his 
native  food,  but  discovers  it,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  quite 
hot.   Under  the  circumstances,  she  may  say  sentence  (8)  with 
the  effect  of  an  assertion  as 

(10)  salon   tez   he. 
curry   hot    is 

'The  curry  is  hot.' 

It  could  also  be  uttered  with  a  negative  effect  in  the 
situation  whe->^e  the  gue'~t  happens  to  be  an  American  and 
expects  the  Indian  food  to  be  hot  but  finds  it  mild.   Tlie 
hostess,  under  the  circumstances,  utters  the  sentence  with 
the  negative  effect: 

(11)  sal  an   tez    nehi    he. 
curry   hot   not    is 

'The   curry   isn't   hot.' 

The  use  of  such  question  sentences  with  tlie  'illocu- 
tionary  force'  of  assertion,  as  we  will  see  later,  is  not 
only  an  extralinjuistic  phenomenon  but  also  has  syntactic 
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significance.^   Sentences  (7)  and  (8)  could  be  used  with 
the  force  of  both  positive  and  negative  assertion  but  this  is 
not  the  case  v;ith  all  question  sentences  in  Hindi-Urdu. 
Negative  questions,  for  example,  can  be  us3d  with  a  positive 
assertion: 

(12)  kya   fransisi   asan   n^hl  hg ? 
Q     French    easy   not    is 

'Isn't  French    easy?' 

This  could  be  said  by  the  same  mother  to  her  child  v/ho 
didn't  believe  French  to  be  easy  but  later  found  it  so 
upon  which  this  conveys  the  meaning  'fransisi  asan  he.' 

Unlike  the  yes/no  questions  which  could  liave  the 
illocutionary  force  of  positive  or  negative  assertion,  the 
information  question  in  Hindi-Urdu  can  have  the  force  of 
its  opposite  polarity  as,  for  example: 

(13)  a)    fransisi   ksun   janta  he? 

French    who    knows 
'l/ho      knows    French?' 

b)   koi    fransisi   nahi    janta  (he), 
any   French     not    knows 
'IIo  one  knows  French.  ' 

(14)  a)    Fransisi   ksun   nohi   janta   (he)? 

French    who    not    knows 
'V/ho  doesn't  know  French?' 

b)    hor    ek    fransisi   janta  ne . 
every   one    French    knows 
'Everyone    knows    French. ' 

Sentences  (13   a)  and. b)  can  be  used  in  the  same  circumstances 
and  similarly  (14   a)  and.b)  which  have  the  opposite  effect. 
But  (13   a)  and  (14   b)  cannot  be  used  in  the  same 
circumstances  or  situations  with  the  same  effect. 

There  are  a  few  polarity  items'^such  as  zarra  berabar, 
ek  rotti,   ek  qatra,  pahlehi,  etc.  ,  which  are  sensixive  to 
negative  and  affirmative  semantic  contexts.   Negative 
polarity  items  occur  in  grammatically  negative  contexts  and 
positive  polarity  items  in  positive  contexts  as  for  example 
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in    (15)    to    (20): 

(15)  mere      pas      ek     rotti      bhi     nahl     (he) 
my        with        a        cent        also  not      is 

'I   don't   have   a  red   cent.' 

(16)  "mere   pas   ek  retti   bh  i  he. 

I  have  a  red  cent. 

(17)  mujhe  1 sgta   he  ki   usne   zarrabarabar  . 
to  me   appears   that   he   damn  thing 
bhi  ]cam  nahi   kia. 

also    Job   not   did 
'It  appears  that  he  didn't  do  a  damn  thing.' 

(10)      *mujhe   lagta  liE  ki   usne   zarrabarabar 
bhi   kam  kia . 
'It  appears  that  he  did  a  damn  thing.' 

(19)  egnu  ne  pahle   hi   istifa   de  dia  . 
Agnev;   already  resignation  gave 

'Agnew  resigned  already.' 

(20)  '"'egna  ne  pahlehi   istifa   nahi   dia. 
'Agnew  didn't  resign  already. 

Notice  also  that  the  sentences  in  which  the  constraints  on 
the  use  of  negative  or  positive  polarity  items  are  violated  are 
not  acceptable  in  English  eitjier.   But  the  negative  polarity 
items  can  be  used  in  a  positive  question  with  the  force  of 
a  negative  assertion  and  the  positive  polarity  items  in  a 
negative  question: 

(21)  kya    rajao   ka   aj   ke   samaj   me   zarrabarabar. 

Q    Rajas  of   today's    society   in  damnthing 
bhi   kam   he . 
also  work   is 
'Do  rajas  have  a  damnthing  to  do  in  the  present  society.' 

(22)  kya   uske   pas   ek  ratti    bhi   he. 
Q     him    with   a   red   cent    is 

'Does  he  have  a  red  cent?' 

The  assertive  force  in  the  above  two  sentences  is  not  due 
to  the  occurrence  of  particular  items.   As  the  following 
sentences  she;  these  items  can  occur  in  non-asserted  sentences: 
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(23)  z arra   baraber        bhi      kam        mat      koro. 
damn     tiling  work     don't   do 

'Don't        do     a   damn     thing.' 

(24)  usno        mujhe      zorra      berabar      bhi      nahi      dia. 
he  me  damn   thing  not        give 

'Ke      didn't      give      me    a   damn   thing.' 

(25)  5gor     ml     zarra     borabar      bjii   na  kahn  to  kya     hoga. 

if  I        damn  thing  not   say     then   what  will  be 

'l#iat   v/ould   happen   if   I   didn't    say   a   damn   thing?' 

However,    notice   the    following   sentence  which   is   used  only 
as   a   question: 

(26)  kya      rajacf     ka      aj      ke      somaj      me      zarra   barabar   bni   kamr©hi? 
Q  rajas      of     today's   society   in   damn  thing  work  not 

'Don't   Rajas   have   a   damn  thing  to  do  inthe  present   society.' 

Sentences    (21)    and    (26)    are   crucial   here.      VJe   notice   that 
(21)    is   unambiguously  a  negative   assertion  whereas    (26)    is 
unambiguously  a  question.      They   differ   in   spite   of  containing 
the   same   elements    in  their   surface   form.      It    seems,    then, 
that   their   speech-act    force   must   be   explained   in  abstract 
structural   terms. 

The   above   two   sentences    (21)    and    (25)    behave   differently 
on  the   following  two   syntactic  tests   with  respect   to 
interrogativity   and  declarativity .      The   form  axirkar    'after 
all'    can   cooccur  v/ith    (21)    but    not   with    (26): 

(21      a)    axirkar  kya  rajacS*  ka  aj  ke  samaj  me  zarra  barabar  ohi  kam  he. 
after    all  Q  rajas  of  today's  society  in  damn  thing  work  is 
'After  all,    do   Rajas   have   a  damn  thing  to   do   in   today's 
society? ' 

(26)   a) '■••axirkar        kay        rajao      ka     aj      ke      samaj      mS 
after  all      Q  Rajas      of     today's   society    in 

zarra  barabar  biii      kam     naiii      (hf). 
damn  tiling  work     not      is 

•After   all,    don't    Rajas   have   a   damn    thing   to   do 
in  today's    society?' 

In  the   same  way  a  declarative   may  be    followed  by  an 
assertion   beginning  with  the    form  phir  bhi    'yet'    but   a 
question  may  not   as,    for  example. 
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(27)      satpat   ka  bhed  kerna  jerqanuni   he. 
caste   of  to  practice   unlawful  is 

phir  bhi   kuch  oliartiy  mante   he. 
yet    some   Indians   believe  are 
'The  practice  of  the  caste  system  is  prohibited  by 
law,  yet  some  Indians  believe  in  it.' 

(28)"zatpat   kya  he,  phir  bhI  me  nohi   janta. 
caste   what  is   yet     I   not   know 
'VJhat's  the  caste  system,  yet  I  don't  know?' 

In  the  following  (21)  behaves  like  a  declarative  in  that 
it  may  be  followed  by  a  phir  bill  clause  and  (26)  behaves  like 
a  question  in  that  it  may  not  be  followed  by  such  a  clause: 

(21)  b)   kya  rajao   ka  aj   ke    samaj    mc 
Q    rajas   of  today's   society   in 
zarra  borabar  bhi   kam  he? 
damn  thing         work  is 

phir  bhi   log   unki   izzat  korte  he. 
yet       people  them  respect   do 
'Do  Rajas  have  a  damn  thing  to  do  in  the  present 
society,  yet  people  respect  them.' 

(26)  b)   "kya   rajao  ka   aj   ke    samaj   me 
Q    Rajas   of  today's     society  in 

zarra  b=*rabar  bhi   kam  nahi   (he), 
damn  thing         work  not    is 

phir  bhi    log  unkl   izzot  kert   he. 
yet     jjeople  them  not  believe  are 
'Don't  Rajas  have  a  damn  thing  to  do  in  the  present 
society,  yet  people  respect  them.' 

Tiie  above  tests,  i.e.,  the  coocurrence  of  axirkar 
and  phir  bhi  may  be  applied  to  other  sentences.   In  the 
following  paragraphs  v/e  will  take  the  above  sentence  (7) 
with  its  assertive  force  in  tvjo  uses  and  apply  these  tests 
and  see  if  they  distinguish  the  declarative  from  the 
interrogative.  First,  we  will  try  tlie  sentence  with  its 
effect  of  negative  assertion  in  the  following  dialogues  between 
A  and  i3. 
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(29)   a)   A:   tumhari   fransisi  citthi  jslot  h£ 

your     French   letter  incorrect  is 
'Your  letter  in  French  is  incorrect.' 

B:   ek  adh   j^lti  to  ho  hi  jati   he.  axirkar  fransisi  asan  to  nahl  . 
one  half  error  occurs    after  all  French  easy  not  is 

'A  few  errors  are  possible.   After  all,  French  isn't  easy. 

(29)  b)   A:   tumliari  fransisi  citiihi  jelat  he 

your    French    letter  incorrect  is 
'Your  letter  in  French  is  incorrect.' 

B:   ek  adh  (Oltl  to  ho  hi  jati  he  axirkar  kya  fransisi  asan  he  ? 
one  half  error    occurs       after  all  Q  French  easy  is 
'A  fev;  errors  are  possible.   After  all,  is  French  easy?' 

(30)  a)   A:   tumhari   fransisi  citthi  jalat  he.- 

'Your  letter  in  Frencli  is  incorrect.' 

B:   fransisi  asan  nahi  he,  phir  bhi   kojll  korte  re  hna  cahiye , 
French  easy   not   is  yet       try   do    keep   should 
'French  isn't  easy.   Yet  I  sliould  keep  trying.' 

(30)  b)   A:   tumhari  fransisi  citt'-il  jalat  he. 

your    French   letter   incorrect  is 
'Your  letter  in  French  is  incorrect.' 

B:   kya   fransisi  asan  he  ?   phir  bhi  kojij  korte  ra^jia  cahiye. 
Q    French   easy    is     yet    try   do    keep  should 
'Is    French  easy?   Yet  I  should  keep  trying.' 

Again,  by  applying  the  above  test  to  the  following 
dialogues  we  find  that  a  positive  question  doesn't  behave  like 
an  assertion  when  used  with  this  effect: 

(31)  a)   A:   mujlie   fransisi   me   x  at    likhna  a  g  oya . 

to  me   French    in  letter  write   came 
'I  learned  to  v;rite  letters  in  French.' 

B:   mujhe  y aqin  tha  ki   turn  sikh   loge.  axirkar  fransisi  asan  he. 
to  me  sure   was  that  you  learn  will   after  all  French  easy  is 
'I  was  sure  tiiat  you'll  learn  it.   After  all,  French  is  easy.' 

(31)   b)   A:   mujhe  fransisi  me  xat   likhna  a  gaya 

'I  learned  to  vjrite  letters  in  French.  ' 
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B:  mujhe  yaqin  tha  ki  turn  sikh  loge, *axirkar  kya  fransisi  asan  he2 
to  me  sure  was   that   you  learn  will  after  all  Q  French  easy  is 
'I  was  sure  that  you'll  learn  it.   After  all,  is  French  easy?' 

(32)   a)   A:   mujhe  fransisi  me  xat  likhna  a  gaya. 

'I  learned  to  write  letters  in  French.' 

B:   mujhe  yeqin  tha  ki  tum  sikh   loge .   fransisi  asan  he 
to  me  sure  that     you  learn    will    French   easy   is 
phir  bhi   ye   jcrdilcasp   nahi. 
yet     it     uninteresting  not 
'I  v;as  sure  that  you'll  learn  it.   French  is  easy.   yet  it's 
not  uninteresting.' 

(32)  b)   A:   mujhe  fransisi  me  xet  likhna  a  gaya. 

'I  learned  to  write  letters  in  French.' 

B:   mujhe  yeqin  tha   ki   tum  sikh   loge.  "kya   fransisi  asan  he? 
to  me  sure   was   that  you  learn  v;ill   Q     rrench   easy  is 
phir  bhi  ye  ,erdilcsBp  nohi, 

yet     it   uninteresting  not. 
'I  V7as  sure  that  you'll   learn  it.   Is  French  easy?   Yet 
it  is  not  uninteresting. ' 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  above  examnles ,  it  is  the  question 

_   _  —   —  SI 

'kya  fransisi  asan  he'  vjith  the  meaning  of  'fransisi  asan  nahi 
he'  that  grammatically  functions  like  a  declarative  sentence. 
Such  sentences,  known  as  queclaratives f  have  the  force  of 
the  corresponding  assertions  of  opposite  polarity.   In  other 
words,  question  forms  which  commit  their  utterer  to  the  opposite 
view  from  vjhat  is  superficially  asKed  are  known  as  queclaratives . 
Queclaratives ,  in  this  respect,  seem  to  have  a  semantic 
closeness  with  the  tag  question  in  English   (Sadock  1371). 

I  would  like  to  examine  if  the  jcime  is  true  of  Hindi-Urdu 
queclaratives  and  tag  -questions.  The  structur-:  of  tag  questions 
seem  to  be  straight  forward  in  Hindi-Urdu  as  the  following 
sentences  exerdify : 

(33)  Sila   sitar   b.^^.ti  he  no? 

Sheila  sitar  plays     not 
'Sheila  plays  sitar,  doesn't  she? 
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(34)  turn  ne  iskai  leb  ko  urte   hue  dekha  tha  na  ? 
you    skylab        flying   seen  had  not 

•You  had  seen  the  skylab  flying,  hadn't  you?' 

(35)  tumhe  watarget  ka  mamla  to  malum  he  na  ? 
you   Watergate  of  affair  known  is  not 

'You  know  about  the  IVatergate  affair,  don't  you?' 

(3G)      sitara  ko  rusi  nahl  ati  na  ? 

Sitara    Russian   not  know  not 
'Sitara  doesn't  know  Russian,  does  she?' 

(37)  Sitara  ko  rusi  nahi  naati  ? 
Sitara    Russian  not  not  knov; 

'Sitara  doesn't  know  Russian,  does  she?' 

All  the  above  sentences  except  the  last  one  contain  the  particle 
no  'not'  as  the  last  element  in  the  sentence.   The  declarative 
sentence,  e.g.  slla  sitar  bajati  he    'Sheila  plays  sitar' 
becomes  a  tag  question  by  the  addition  of  the  particle  n_a  and 
functions  as  a  tag  question  with  rising  intonation.   The 
particle  na  doesn't  mean  'not'  in  the  context  of  a  tag 
question  but  in  other  contexts  it  is  sometimes  substituted 
for  nahl  'not '  as  for  example , 

(38)  agar     wo     batata  to  me  waharnehfA  jata, 

if    he   told    I  there  not   went 
'If  he  had  told  me,  I  wouldn't  have  gone  there.' 

v/e  also  notice  in  (36-7)  that  n£  cooccurs  with  'nalii.'   As 
a  rule,  the  particle  occurs  in  sentence-final  position  but 
in  case  the  sentence  is  a  negative  one,  it  may  occur  in  pre- 
verbal  position  as  in  (37). 

In  addition  to  the  above  type  of  tag  questions,  one 
also  finds  the  following  forms  ii'.  which  the  verb  phrase  is 
repeated  as  part  of  tlie  tag  and  even  then  n^  occurs   finally: 
(30)  tum  merl  bat  mante  ho,  mante  ho  na  ? 
you  my  thing  accept,  accepte  not 
'You  accept  what  I  say,  don't  you?' 

(.kO)    *   tum  merl  bat  mante  ho  ne,  mante  ho  ? 
(m)   tum  nc  pfsa.  nahl  curaya,  nahi  curaya  na  ? 
you  money     not  stde    not   stole   not 
'You  didn't  steal  the  money,  did  you?' 
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(42)  "'turn  ne  oesa  nahi  curaya  na,  nehi  curaya? 

If  the  particle  n_£  is  transposed  between  the  first 
occurance  of  the  verb  phrase  and  the   repeated  VP  then  it 
results  in  an  unacceptable  sentence  as  in  (40)  and  (42). 
The  utterer  of  the  tag  question  of  the  repeated  VP  type 
seems  to  have  a  strong  conviction  about  his  assumptions  and 
for  this  purpose  states  the  fact  and  seeks  its  confirmation 
from  the  hearer. 

Since  queclaraxives  and  tag  questions  seem  to  have 
similar  semantic  properties,  in  the  situation  where  a 
queclarative  like  (7)  is  appropriate,  a  tag  question  may 
also  be  used,  for  example: 

(43)  fransisi   asan   nehi   he   na  ? 
French    easy   not   is  not 

'French  isn't  easy,  is  it?' 

In  the  situation  where  a  negative  queclirative  sucii  as 
(11)  is  appropriate,  a  tag  question  may  also  be  used,  for 
example , 

(44)  fransisi  asan  he  no  ? 

'  FrencJi  is  easy,  isn't  it?' 

We  notice  two  important  facts  in  connection  with  queclaratives 
and  tag  questiois.   First,  the  polarit/  of  the  tag  question 
apparent  in  the  English  counterpart  is  similar  to  the 
polarity  of  the  corresponding  queclarative.   Second,  the 
polarity  of  the  base  of  the  tag  which  is  declarative  in 
form,  is  similar  to  the  assertion  of  a  yes/no  queclarative. 
The  particle  ri_3  'not'  at  the  end  of  a  declarative  sentence 
in  Hindi-Urdu  equals,  in  effect,  the  polarity  of  a  tag 
quests' on  in  Englisii.   The  remote  structure  of  the  positive 
tag  question  in  English  (Sadock  1971)  is  similar  to  positive 
queclaratives  as  follows: 
(45) 


not 


The  tag  question  with  a  negative  tag  in  Englisii  has 
the  follov;ing  structure: 
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(46) 


As  the  above  structures  shovj,  the  English  tag  questions  are 
a  combination  of  an  assertive  and  an  interrogative  clause 
in  that  order.   If  we  reverse  the  order,  we  don't  get  a 
well-formed  sentence.   In  Hindi-Urdu  the  constraint  is 
similar  in  nature  in  the  superficial  structure  except  that 
here  there  is  the  particle  na  following  assertion  whicli 
cannot  change  places  without  resulting  in  ill-formed  sentences 
as,  for  example, 

(47)       fransisl-  asan   he   na? 

'French  is  easy,  isn't  it?' 

but  (40)  "  na    fransisi  asan  he, 
'not,  French  is  easy' 

iJot  only  particle  movement  results  in  an  unacceptable  sentence, 
but  also  a  tag  question  can't  begin  with  interrogative 
elements  either  in  English  or  in  iiindi-Urdu  as,  for  example, 

(49)  "  kya  fransisi  asan  he  na  ? 

"  'Is  French   easy,  it  isn't?' 

(50)  "  kya  fransisi  asan  nelil  he  ns  ? 
"  Isn't  French  easy,  it  is? 

The  queclaratives  in  Englisli,  it  lias  been  proposed, 
have  the  same  structure  as  the  tags  except  in  reverse  order. 
Positive  and  negative  queclaratives  have  the  structures  (51) 
and  (52)  respectively: 


(51) 


(52) 
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As  vje  see  in  the  a,jove  3tructure3,  tne   queclaratives  aave 

an  interrogative  clause  followed  by  an  opposite  polarity 
assertive  clause.   However,  the  assertive  clause  is  deleted 
to  get  the  well-formed  queclarative.   A  similar  phenomenon 
exists  in  ifindi-Urdu  v;here  the  interrogative  clause  is 
retained  but  the  particle  n^,  the  counterpart  of  the  English 
assertive  tag,  gets  deleted: 

(53)  a)  "kya  fransisi  asan  he  na  ? 

"'Is  French  easy,  it's  not.' 
b)    kya  fransisi  asan  he? 
'Is  French  easy?' 

(54)  a)   "kya  fransisi  asan  nshi   ne  na  ? 

"'Isn't  French  easy,  it  is.' 
t"    kya  fransisi  asan  nahi  he  ? 
'Isn't  French  easy?' 

To  sum  up,  \;e  have  seen  tliat  there  are  c-rcumstances 
in  V'/hich  a  ques-^ion  is  used  with  the  illocutionary  force 
of  assertion.   The  meaning  of  such  sentences  is  understood 
not  literally  but  by  their  use.   It  is  not  only  extra- 
linguistic  considerations  by  v/liich  queclaratives  are  distin- 
guished from  pure  questions  but  the  cooccurrence  constraints 
on  certain  items  also  play  an  important  role  here.   Queclaratives 
allow  subsequent  non-question  conjunctions  whereas  pure  questions 
do  not.   Moreover,  queclaratives  are  a  combination  of  an 
interrogative  and  an  assertion,  the  latter  being  deleted. 
In  Hindi-Urdu  it  is  tiie  tag  particle  n_a  that  is  deleted  for 
queclarative  use.   Queclaratives  and  tag-questions  seem  to 
share  some  properties.   Queclaratives  differ  from  tags  in  that 
both  the  speaker  and  the  hearer  strongly  share  their  con- 
viction about  the  proposition  contained  in  the  former, 
whereas  the  speaker  is  uncertain  aLOut  it  in  the  latter. 
Finally,  in  view  of  their  illocutionary  force  and  syntactic 
properties,  I  find  a  similarity  between  Englisn  and  Hindi-Urdu 
queclaratives. 
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NOTES 


I  would  like  to  thank  Yamuna  Kachru  and  Brai  Kacliru  for 
their  helpful  comments  and  suggestions  on  this  paper.   My 
thanks  are  also  due  to  Arnold  Zwicky  for  his  comments  on  an 
earlier  version  of  this  paper.   I  am  also  thankful  to  my 
colleagues  Tej  Bhatia  and  Geoff  Hackman  with  whom  I  discussed 
several  points  and  to  Harriett  Ueatherford  for  typing  this 
paper 

According  to  Gordon  and  Lakoff,  'under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, saying  one  thing  may  entail  the  communication  of 
another.'   They  also  distinguish  between  'literal'  and 
'implied'  meanings   See  (Gordon  and  Lakoff,  1971). 

2 
[t]  symbolizes  a  dental  stop.   A  consonant  followed 

by  [h]  (as  [kh]  )  symbolizes  one  aspirated  sound  in  the  tran- 

scriotion. 

3 

Ai'stm  defines  and  discusses  three  types  of  speech  acts, 

locutionary,  illocutionary  and  perlocutionary .   The  sense  in 
which  we  use  an  illocutionary  act  determines  its  illocutionary 
force.   See  (Austin,   1962). 

4 
'Polarity-sensitive'  items  occur  only  in  affirmative  or 

only  in  negative  sentences.   See  (Baker  1970). 

"Notice  aisc . 

mujhe  nshi  lagta  he  ki  usne  zerrabaraber 

bhi  kam  kia. 

which  incidentally  supports  Bhatia' 3  claim  that  there  is 
Neg-raising  in  Hiridi.   See  (Bhatia,  1972^*. 

' Queclaratives '  refers  to  sentences  interrogative  in 
form  but  declarative  in  illocutionary  force.   See  (Sadock, 
1971). 
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